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Of the Influence of Custom and 
; ' F A s H I o N . upon the Sentiments of 
Moral Approbation and Difapprobation. 

Confiftiog of One Scaion, : 

C H A P. L 

Of the Influence of Cuftom and Fajhion upon 
our notions of Beauty and Deformity. 

THERE are other principles bfefides 
thofe already enumerated^ which 
have a confiderable influence upon tho 
moral fentiments of mankind^ and are the 
VOL. II. B chief 
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chief caufes of the many irregular and dif- 
cordant opinions which prevail in different 
ages and nations concerning what is blame- 
able or praife-worthy. Thefe principles 
are cuflom and fafhion, principles which 
extend their dominion over our judg- 
ji^fents concerning beauty of eyety kind. 

i When two objeds have frequently been 

ifeen together, the imagination acquires a 

I habit of paflkig eafily from the one to the 

[other. If the firft appear, we lay our ac- 

tOQnc that ihi feccmd>is to follbw. Of 

their own accord they pot us in mind of 

one another^ and the attention glides .^ily 

along them. Though, independent of cuf- 

tom, there 'flidlildl)^ BO->'feail)beauty in 

I their union, yet when cuflom has thus 

Jconnedied them together, We feel an im- 

; propriety* in their feparation. .The one wy 

; think is awkward when, it apjj^j^ars. wit|iout 

(its uftial' companion. We mifs fomething 

[which we eipci^cd to find, •and the habitjial 

.arrangement of our ideas is dSfturbed by 

*the difappointmcnt. A fuit'xif. clothes, £at 

example, feems to want fomething if they 

.. vare 
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are without the inoft* iongnifkan]: ornament 
which ufually accompauies t)iem,^ and we 
find a mcannefs or awkwandnefs in the ab*- 
fence even of a haunch button. When therje 
is any natural propriety in the unipn^ cuftom 
increafes our fenfe of it, and make9 a dif« 
ferent arrangement appear ftill more dii&- 
agreeable than it would otherwi^ Teem t^ 
be. Thofe who h^rve been accuftomed tip 
&e things in a good tafte, are more diir 
jgufted by whatever is dumfy or awkward. 
Where the conjundion is improper, cufloqi 
cither diminiihes, or takes away altogether, 
cur fenfe of the impropriety. Thofe who 
have been accuftomed to flovenly diforder 
lofe all fenfe of neatnefs or elegance. .Th* 
modes of furniture or drefs which feem 
ridiculous to ftraugers, give no - pBTence to 
the people who are ufed to them. 

Faihion is difierent . from (:uftom. Of 
rather is a particular fpecies of itf : That is 
tiot the fafhion which every body wears, 
but which thofe wear who are of a high! 
rank, or charaffcer. The graceful, thq 
4^afy, and copimanding manners of the 
B 2 great. 
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i great, joined to the ufual richnefs and mag- 
t nificence of their drefs, give a grace to the 
i very form which they happen to beftow 
i upon'it. As long as they continue to ufc 
this form, it is conneded in our imagina- 
tions with the idea of fomething that is 
\ genteel and magnificent, and though in 
:1tfelf k (hould be indifferent, it feems, on 
I account of this relation, to have fomething 
I about it that is genteel and magnificent 
I too. As foon as they drop it, it lofes all 
the grace, which it had appeared to pofTefs 
before, and being now ufed only by the 
inferior ranks of people, feems to have 
fomething of their meannefs and awkward- 
nefe. 

Drefs and furniture are allowed by all 
the world to be entirely under the dominion 
of cuflom and fafhion. The influence of 
thofe principles, however, is by no means 
confined to fo narrow a fphere, but ex- 
tends itfelf to whatever is in any refpeG the 
objedi of tafle, to mufic, to poetry, to 
architedure. The modes of drefs and fur- 
niture are continually changing, and that 

fafhion 
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fafliion appearing ridiculous to*day which 
was admired five years ago, we are ex- 
perimentally convinced that it owed its 
vogue chiefly or entirely to cuftom and 
fa(hion. Clothes and furniture are not 
made of very durable materials* A well-? 
fancied coat is done in a twelve-month, 
and cannot continue longer to propagate, 
as the fafhion, that form according to 
which it was made. The modes of furni- 
ture change lefs rapidly than thofe of drcfs ; 
becaufe furniture is commonly more du- 
rable. In five or fix years, however, it 
generally undergoes an entire revolution, 
and every man in his own time fees the 
falhion in this refped change many dif- 
ferent ways. The produdions of the other, 
arts are much more lading, and, whea| 
happily imagined, may continue to pro-j 
pagate the fafhion of their make for al 
much longer time. A well-contrived^ 
building may endure many centimes : a! 
beautiful air may be delivered down by a 
fort of tradition, through many fucceflive 
generations : a well-written poem may lafti 

B 3 as 
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; as long as the world ; and all of them con- 
. tinue for ages together, to give the vogue 
, to that particular ftyle, to that particular 
[ tafte or manner, according to which each 
I of them was compofed. Few men have 
'■ .an opportunity of feeing in their own times 
; the faihion in any of thefe arts change 
i very confiderably. Few men have fo 
\ much experience and acquaintance with 
i the different modes which have obtained 
; in remote ages and nations, as to be 
thoroughly reconciled to them, or to judge 
: with impardality between them, and what 
' takes place in their own age and country. 
Few men therefore are willing to allow^ that 
cuftom or faihion have much influence 
upon their judgments concerning what is 
beautiful, or otherwife, in the produdions 
of any of thofe arts ; but imagine, that 
all the rules, which they think ought to 
be obferved in each of them, are founded 
upon reafon and nature, not upon habit 
or prejudice. A very little attention, 
however, may convince them of the con- 
trary, and fatisfy them, that the influence 

of 
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of cuftom and fafhion over drels and fur- | 
niture, is not more abfolute than over ' 
arofaitedure, poetry, and mufic. 

Can any reafon, for example, be aflign- 
ed ^hy the Doric capital fhould be ap« 
propriated to a pillar, whofe height is equal 
to eight diameters ; the Ionic volute to 
one of nine ; and the Corinthian foliage 
to one of ten ? The propriety of each of 
thofe appropriations can be founded upon 
nothing but habit and cuftom. The eye 
having been ufed to fee a particular pro* 
portion connedied with a particular orna<« 
pient, would be offended if they were not 
joined together. Each of the five orders 
has its peculiar ornaments, which cannot 
be changed for any other, without giving 
ofience to all thofe who know any thing 
of the rules of architecture. According to 
fbme architects, indeed, fuch is the cx« 
quifite judgment with which the ancient# 
have afligned to each order its proper or- 
naments, that no others can be found 
which are equally fuitable. It feems, 
B 4 however, 
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however, a little difficult to be conceived 
that thefe forms, though, no doubt, ex- 
tremely agreeable, fhould be the only forms 
which can fuit thofe proportions, or that 
there fliould not be five hundred others, 
which, antecedent to eftabliflied cuftom, 
would have fitted them equally well. When 
cuftom, however, has eftabliihed par- 
ticular rules of building, provided they 
are not abfolutely unreafonable, it is abfurd 
to think of altering them for others which 
are only equally good, or even for others 
which, in point of elegance and beauty, 
have naturally fome little advantage over 
them. A man would be ridiculous who 
fliould appear in public with a fuit of clothes 
quite different from thofe which are com- 
monly worn, though the new drefs (hould 
in itfclf be ever fo graceful or convenient. 
And there feems to be an abfurdity of the 
fame kind in ornamenting a houfe after a 
quite different manner from that which 
cuftom and faftiion have prefcribed j though 
the new ornaments fhould in themfelves be 
fomewhat fuperior to the common one*. 

According 
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According to the ancient rhetoricians,^ a 
certain meafyre or verfe was by nature ap- 
propriated to each particular fpecies of 
writing, as being naturally exprefiive of 
that charader, fentiment, or paffion, which . 
ought to predominate hi it. One verfe, 
they faid, was fit for grave, and another for 
gay works, which could not, they thought, 
be interchanged without the greateft im- 
propriety. The experience of modern 
times, however, feems to contradifl; this 
principle, though in itfelf it would appear 
to be extremely probjlble. What is the 
burlefque verfe in Englifli, is the heroic 
verfe in French. The tragedies of Racine 
and the Henriad of Voltaire, are nearly in 
the fame verfe i;*ith, 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 

The burlefque verfe in French, on the 
contrary, is pretty much the fame with the 
heroic verfe of ten fyllables in £ngli{h« 
Cullom has made the one nation aifociate 
the ideas of gravity, fublimity, and feriouf- 
iiefs, to that meafure which the other has 

conneded 
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oonneded with whatever is gay, flippant, 
aod ludicrous. Nothing would appear 
more abfurd ia Engliih^ than a tragedy 
written in the Alexandrine verles of the 
French ; or in French, than a work of the 
fame kind in verfei^ of ten fyllables. 

An eminent artift will^ bring about a 
confiderable change in the eft^iblifhed 
modes of each of thofe arts, and introduce 
a new fafhion of writing, mufic, or archi- 
tedure« As the drefs qf an agreeable 
man of high rank recommends itfelf, and 
how peculiar and fantaflical foever, comes 
fopn to be admired and imitated ; fo the 
^jccellencics of an eminent maftw recom* 
mend his peculiarities, ^nd his manner 
becomes the fafhionable flyle in the art 
which h^ pradifes. The tafle of the 
Italians in mufic and architecture, has, 
within thefe fifty years, undergone a con- 
fiderable change, from imitating the pe- 
culiarities of fome eminent mailers in each 
of thofe arts. Seneca is accufed by Quin- 
tiiian of having corrupted the tafte of the 
Romans, and of having introduced a 

» frivolous 
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frivolous prettinefs in the room of majeftic 
reafon and mafculine eloquence. Salluft 
and Tacitus have by others been charged 
with the fame accufation^ though in a dif- 
ferent manner. They gave reputation, it 
is pretended, to a ilyle, which though in 
the higheft degree concife, elegant, ex- 
preflive, and even poetical, wanted, how^ 
ever, eafe, fimplicity, and nature, and 
was evidently the production of the moft 
laboured and ftudied affedation. How 
many great qualities muft that writer poflefs, 
who can thus render his very faults agree- 
able ? After the praife of refining the tafte 
of a nation, the higheft eulogy, perhaps, 
which can be beftowed upon any author, is 
to fay, that he corrupted it. In our own 
language, Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift have 
each of them introduced a manner different 
from what was pradlifed before, into all 
woi^cs that are written in rhyme, the one 
in long verfes, the other in fhort. The 
quaintnefs of Butler has given place to the 
plainnefs of Swift. The rambling freedom 
of Dryden, and the corred:, but often 
tedious and proiaic languor of Addifon, are 

no 
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no longer the obj.efts of imitation, but all 
long verfes are now written after the man- 
ner of the nervous precifion of Mr. Pope. 

I Neither is it only over the produftions 
of the arts, that cuftom and fafliion exert ^ 
their dominion. They influence our 
judgments, in the fame manner, with re- 
gard to the beauty of natural objedls. 

'' What various and oppofite forms are deem- 
ed beautiful in different fpecies of things ? 
The proportions which are admired in one 
animal, are altogether diflferent from thofe 

• which are efteemed in another. Every 
clafs of things has its own peculiar con- 
formation, which is approved of, and has 
a beauty of its own, diftind from that of 
every other fpecies. It is upon this ac- 
count that a learned Jefuit, father BuflEler, 
has determined that the beauty of every 
objed confifls in that form and colour, 
which is moft ufual among things of that 
particular fort to which it belongs. Thus, 
in the human form, the beauty of each 
feature lies in a certain middle, equally re^ 
moved from a variety of other forms that 

are 
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are ugly* A beautiful nofe^ for example,: 
is one that is neither very long, nor very! 
(hort, neither very ftraight, nor very 
crooked, but a fort of middle among all 
thefe extremes, and lefs different from any 
one of them, than all of them are from 
one another. It is the form which Nature 
feems to have aimed at in them all, which; 
however, (he deviates from in a great 
variety of ways, and very feldom hits ex-* 
adly; but to which all thofe deviations 
ftill bear a very ftrong refemblance. When 
a number o{ drawings are made after one 
pattern, though they may all mifs it in 
feme refpeds, yet they will all refemblc 
it more than they refemble one another; 
the general character of the pattern will run 
through them all ; the mofl: fmgular and 
odd will be thofe wjiich are moft wide of 
it^ and though very few will copy it ex-» 
adtiy, yet, the moft accurate delineations 
will bear a greater, refemblance to the moft 
carelefs, than the carelefs ones will bear to 
pne another. In the fame manner, in 
each ^ecies of ' creatures, what is moft 
beautiful bears the ftrongeft characters of. 

the 
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die general fabric of the fpedes^ and Ins 
the flrongeft refer^blance to the greater 
part of the individuals with which it is 
dafled* Monfters, on the contraiy, or 
what 18 perfe^y deformed, are always 
moil finguiar and odd, and have the leaft 
feiemblance to the generality of that fpedcs 
to which they belong. And thus the 
beauty of each fpecies, though in one feofe 
the rareft of all things becaufe few in^ 
dividuals hit this middle form exa&ly, yet 
in another, is the moft common, becanie 
all the deviacions from it refemble it more 
than they refemble one another. The moft 
eaftomary form, therefore, is in eadi 
fpecies of things, according to him, the 
moft beautifuL And hence it is that a 
ceruin pradice and experience in contem- 
plating each fpecies of obje£b is requifite^ 
before we can judge of its beauty, tnr 
know wherein the middle and pioft ufual 
form confifts. The niceft judgment con* 
ccrning the beauty of the human fpecies, 
will not help us to judge of that of flowers, 
or horfcs, or any other fpecies of things. 
It is for the fame reafon that in different 

climates^ 
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ilkAateSt and wheft different cuftQina and 
wUyd of liTing takd pl^ce^ 9k tli» generality 
of any fpecies fcfceiveis ia difierent con- 
formation from thofe citcumftances, fo 
Afferent ideas of its beauty pucvatU The 
beauty of a Mooriih il not exadlly the fame 
.with that of an EnrgUih horfe. What dif- 
ferent ideas are formed in di^erent, nationa 
concerning the- beauty cf the human fliape 
and countenance i A fair complexion is §. 
fliocking deformity upon the coaft of 
GuineSi. Thick lips and a flat nofe are a 
beauty. In fome nations long ears that 
hang ddwfi ^pon the (houlders are the 
Obj^s of udiver&l admiration. In China 
if a lady's foot k fo lai^e as to be fit to walk 
Upon^ fhe is regarded as a monfter of 
ilgUnefs* Some, of the favage nations in 
jMotth-America tie four boards round the 
htiadft of their children^ and thus iqueeze 
ihttn^ . while the bones are tender and 
griftly^ into a form that is almofl perfedlly 
fquare. Europeans are afloniihed at the 
abfurd barbarity of this pradice, to which 
fbme odffionaries have imputed the fingular 
ftupidity of thofe nations among whom it 
< ■ ■' 2 prevails. 
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prevails. But when they condemn thofe 
iavages, they do not refled that the ladies 
in Europe had, till within thefe very few 
years, been endeavouring, for near a cen* 
tury paft, to fqueeze the beautiful round* 
nefs of their natural fhape into a (qumre 
form of the fame land. And that,* not- 
withftanding the many diftortions and diP 
eafes which this pradice was known to 
occafion^ cuftom had rendered it agreeable 
among fome of the moft civilized nations 
which, perhaps, the world ever beheld. 

Such is the fyftem of this learned and in* 
genious Father, concerning the nature of 
beauty; of which the whole charm, ac* 
. cording to him, would thus feem to arife 
Ifrom its falling in with the habits which 
cuftom had imprefTed upon the imagination^ 
with regard to things of each particular 
kind. I cannot, however, be induced to 
believe that our fenfe even of external 
beauty is founded altogether on cuftom. 
The utility of any form, its fitnefs for the 
ufefuUpurpofes for which it was, intended, 
evidently recommends it, and renders it 

agreeable 




Agreeable to us, independent of cuftom* 
Certain colours are mofe agreeable than 
others, and give more delight to the eye 
the firft time it ever beholds them. A 
linooth furfafcfe is toore agi'eeable than a 
rough one. Variety is more pleafing than 
a tedious undiverfified uniformity. Cofli- 
nedled variety, in v^hich each new ap- 
pearance feems to be introduced by what 
went before it, and in which all the ad* 
joining parts feem to have fome natural 
relation to one another, is more agreeable 
than a disjointed and diforderly aflemblage 
of unconneded objeds* But though I 
cannot admit that cuftom is the fole prin- 
ciple of beauty, yet I can fo far allow the 
truth of this ingenious fyftem as to grant, 
that there is fcarce any one external forna 
fo beautiful as to plcafe, if quite contrary 
to cuftom, and unlike whatever we have 
been ufed to in that particular fpecies of 
things : or fo deformed as not to be agree- 
able, if cuftom uniformly fupports itj 
and habituates us to fee it in every (ingle 
individual of the kind. 

VOL. ti. C 
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CHAP. n. 

Of the biflucnce of Cufiom and FaJbiGm mpoM 
Moral Sentiments. 



Q I K c E our fentimeots concerning 
^ beauty of every kind, are fo much in- 
fluenced by cuftom and fafhion^ it cannot 
be expe&ed, that thofe, concerning the 
beauty of condud, (hould be entirely ex- 
empted from the dominion of thofe prin- 
ciples. Their influence here, however^ 
fcems to be much lefs than it is every 
where elfe. There is, perhaps, no fom 
of external objeds, how abfurd and fan- 
taftical foevcr, to which cuftom will not 
reconcile us, or which fafhion will not 
render even agreeable. But the charadcrs 
and condud of a Nero, or a Claudius, 
are what no cuftom will ever reconcile us 
to, what no fafhion will ever render agree- 
able ; but the one will always be the ob- 
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je£t of dread and hatred ; the other of 
fcorn and derifion. The principles of the 
imagination, upon which our fenfe of 
beauty depends, are of a very nice and 
delicate nature, and may eafily be altered 
by habit and education : but the fentiments 
of moral approbation and difapprobation^ 
are founded on the ftrongeft and moft 
vigorous paflions of human nature; and 
though they may be fomewhat warpt, can- 
not be entirely perverted. 

But though the influence of cuftom and 
faihion upon moral fentiments, is not 
altogether fo great, it is however perfedly 
fimilar to what it is every where elfe. 
When cuftom and faihion coincide with 
the natural principles of right and wrong, 
they heighten the delicacy of our fenti-- 
ments, and increafe our abhorrence for 
every thing which approaches to evil. 
Thofe who have been educated in what is 
really good company, not. in what is com- 
monly called fuch, who have been accui^ 
tomed to fee nothing in the perfons whont 
they efleemed and lived with, but juftice, 
c 2 modelly, 
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modcfty, humanity, and good order ; are 
more fliockcd with whatever fcems to be 
inconfiftent with the rules which thofe vir- 
tues prefcribe. Thofe, on the contrary, 
who have had the misfortune to be brought 
up amidfl violence, licentioufnefs, falfe^ 
hood, and injuftice ; lofe, though not all 
fenfe of the impropriety of fuch condudl, 
yet all fenfe of its dreadful enormity, or 
of the vengeance and punKhment due to it» 
They have been familiarized with it from 
their Infancy, cuftom has rendered it 
habitual to thtm, and they arc very apt to 
regard it as, what is called, the way of the 
world, fomething which either may, or 
muft be pradifed, to hinder us from being 
the dupes of our own integrity, 

iFaflilon t&l) will fometimes give reputa* 
tion to a certain degree of diforder, and^ 
on the contrary, difcountenance qualities 
which dcferve efteem. In the reign a£ 
Charles 11. a degree of licentioufnefs was 
deemed the charadleriftic of a liberal edu- 
cation. It was conneded^ according to 
the notions of thcfe times, with generofity, 

fmcerity, 
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fincerity, magnanimity, loyalty, and proved 
that the perfon who aded in thi$ manner, 
was a gentleman, and not a puritan/ 
Severity of manners, and regularity of 
condud, on the other hand, vrerc 
altogether unfafliionable, and were con- 
nfe^t^d, in the imagination of that age, 
with cant, cuiining, hypocrify, and low 
manners. To fuperficial minds, the vices 
of the great fcem at all times agreeable. 
They conneft them, not only with (he 
fplendour of fortune, but with many fu- 
perior virtues, which they afcribe to their 
fuperiors ; with the fpirit of freedom and 
independency, with franknefs, generofity, 
humanity, and politenefs. The virtues of 
the inferior ranks of people, on the con- 
trary, their pariimonious frugality, their 
painful induftry, and rigid adherence to 
rules, feem to them mean and difagreeable. 
They connect them, both with the mean- 
nefs of the ftation to which thofe qualities 
commonly belong, and with many great 
vices, which, they fuppofe, ufually ac- 
company them ; fuch as an abjedb, coward^ 
ly, illrnatured, lying, pilfering difpofition. 
c 3 The 
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The objeds with which men in the 

different profeflions and ftates o£ life are 

converfant, being very different, and ha« 

bituating them to very different paffioos, 

naturally form in them very different 

charaders and -manners. We expedl in 

each rank and profeffion, a degree of thoie . 

: manners, which, experience has taught 

us, belong to it. But as in each fpedes of 

* things, we are particularly pleafed with 

: the middle conformation, which, in every 

: part and feature, agrees moft exadUy with 

;*the general (landard which nature feems 

I to have eftablifhed for things o{ that kind ; 

!fo in each rank, or, if I may fay fo, in 

teach fpecies of men, we are particularly 

pleafed, if they have neither too much, 

jnQr too little of the charader which ufually 

! accompanies their particular condition and 

Ifituation. A man, we fay, (hould look 

;like his trade and profefiion ; yet the 

! pedantry of every profeflion is difagrceable. 

The different periods of life have, for the 

fame reafon, different manners ailigned to 

them. We expeft in old age, that gravity 

and fedatenefs which its infirmities, its 

long 
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long experience, and its worn-out fen- 
fibility feem to render both natural and 
refpedable ; and we lay our account to 
find in youth that fenfibility, that gaiety 
and fprightly vivacity which experience 
teaches us to expeft from the lively im- 
preffions that all interefting objefts are apt 
to make upon the tender and unpradifed 
fenfes of that early period of life. Each 
of thofe two ages, however, may eafily 
have too much of thefe peculiarities which 
belong to it. The flirting levity of youth^ 
and the immovable infenfibility of old age^ 
are equally difagreeable* The young, ac- 
cording to the common faying, are moft 
agreeable when in their behaviour there 
is fomething of the manners of the old^ 
and the old, when they retain fomething 
of the gaiety of the young. Either of 
them, however, may eafily have too. 
much of the manners of the other. The 
extreme coldnefs, and dull formality^ 
which are pardoned in old age, make 
youth ridiculous. The levity, the care- 
lefTnefs, and the vanity, which are in-^ 
c 4 dulged 
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diilgcd in youth, render old age con-r 
temptible, 

The peculiar charader and manners 
which ,we are led by cuftom to appro-' 
priate to each rank and profeffion, have 
fometlmes perhaps a propriety independent 
of cuftom ; and arc what we fhould ap- 
prove of for their own fakes, if we took 
into confideration all the different cir- 
cumftances which naturally affed thofe 
in each different ftatc of life. The pro- 
priety of a perfon's behaviour, depends 
liot upon its fuitablenefs to any one cir- 
dumftante of his fltuation, but to all the 
clrcumftances, which, when we bring his 
cafe home to ourfelves, we feel, fliould 
naturally call upon his attention. If he 
appears to be fo much occupied by any 
one of them, as entirely to negled: the 
reft, we difapprove of his condufl:, as 
fomething which we cannot entirely go 
along with, becaufe not properly adjufted 
to all the Clrcumftances of his fltuation: 
Yet, perhaps, the emotio« he cxprcfTes 
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for the objcdl which principally interefts 
him, does not exceed what we fliould 
entirely fympathize with, and approve of, 
in one whofe attention was not required 
by any other thing. A parent in private 
life might, upon the lofs of an only fon, 
exprefs without blame a degree of grief 
and tendernefs, which would be unpar- 
donable in a general at the head of an 
army, when glory, and the public fafety, 
demanded fo great a part of his attention* 
As different objeds ought, upon common 
occafions, to occupy the attention of men 
of different profeffions, fo different paf- 
fions ought naturally to become habitual 
to them ; and when we bring home to 
ourfelves their fituation in this particular 
refpeii, we muft be fenfible, that every 
occurrence (hould naturally affedt them more 
or lefs, according as the emotion which it 
excites, coincides or difagrees with the fixt 
habit and temper of their minds. We 
cannot expcdt the fame fenfibility to the 
gay pleafures and amufements of life in a^ 
clergyman, which we lay our account with 

in 
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rtien of this profeffion. It requires fo 
great an effort to conquer the feir of death, 
when wc furvcy it Si^ith - fteadinefe and 
attentipn, that thofe who are conftantly 
expofed to it, find it ealicr to turn away 
their thoughts from it altogether, to wrap 
themfclves up in carelefs fecurity and indif- 
ference, and to plunge' tlieinfelves, for 
riiis purpofe, into every fort of amufement 
and difUpation. A camp is not the element 
of a thoughtful or a melancholy man : per- 
fons of that caft, indeed, are often abun- 
dantly determined, and are capable, by a 
great effort, of going on with inflexible 
refolution to the mofl unavoidable death. 
But to be expofed to continual, though 
Icfs imminent danger, to be obliged to exert, 
for a long time, a degree of this effort^ 
cxhaufts and depreffes the mind, and ren- 
ders it incapable of all happinefs and en- 
joyment. The gay and carelefs, who 
have occafion to make no effort at all, 
who fairly refolve never to look before 
them, but to lofe in continual pleafures 
and amufements all anxiety about their 
fituation, more eafily fupport fuch circum- 

Aances« 
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ftance8« , Whenever, by any peculiar dr- 
cumftanceS) an officer has no reafon to lay 
his account with being expofed'to any un- 
common danger, he is very apt to lofe the 
gaiety and diffipated thoughtleffiiefs of his 
clfaraden The captain of a city guard is 
commonly as fober, careful, and penurious 
an animal as the reft of his fellow^citizens. 
A long peace is, for the fame reafon, very 
apt to diminifh the difference between the 
civil an^ the military charaden The or* 
dinary fituation, however, of men of this 
profeflion, renders gaiety, and a degree 
of diflipation, fo much their ufual charac- 
ter ; and cuftom has, in our imagination, 
fo ftrongly conne&ed this charader with 
this ftate of life, that we are very apt to 
defpife any man, whofe peculiar humour 
or fituation, renders him incapable of ac- 
quiring it. We laugh at the grave and 
careful faces of a city guard, which fo lit- 
tle refemble thofe of their profeffion. They 
themfelves feem often to be afhamed of the 
regularity of their own manners, and, not 
to be out of the fafhion of their trade, are 
fond of afieding that levity, which is by 

no 
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no means natural to them. Whatever is 
the deportment which we have been ac- 
cttftomed to fee in a rerpbdable order of 
ttien, it comes to be fo alTociated in our 
imagination with that order, that when- 
ever we fee the one, we hy our account 
that we are to meet with the other, and 
%hen difap{}ointed, mifs fomething which 
*ire expected to find. We are embarraffed, 
and put to a Hand, and know not how to 
addrefs ourfelves to a charaAer, which 
plainly afieCts to be of a different fpecies 
from thofe with which we fliould have been 
^iipofed to clafs it* 

The different fituations of different ages 
and countries are apt, in the fame man- 
ner, to give different charafters to the 
generality of thofe who live in them, 
and their fentiments concerning the par- 
ticular degree of each quality, that is either 
blamable or praifo-worthy, vary, accord- 
ing to that degree which is ufual in their 
own country, and in their own times. 
That, degree of politenefs, which would 
be highly efteemcd, perhaps, would be 

thought 
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thought efFeminate adulation^ in Ruffia^^ 
vrould be regarded as nidenefs and bar* 
barifm at the court of France. That de- 
gree of order and frugality^ which, in a 
Polifh nobleman, would be confidered as; 
exceffive parfimony, would be regarded 
as extravagance in a citizen of Amfterdam»; 
Every age and country look upon thati 
degree of each quality, which is commonly; 
to be met with in thofe who are efteem-i 
ed among themfelves, as the golden mean! 
of that particular talent or virtue. And as^ 
this varies, according as their different cir-^ 
cumftances rendejr different qualities more 
or lefs habitual to them, their fentiments 
concerning the exad propriety of chara£tcv 
and behaviour vary accordingly. 

Among civilized nations^ the virtues 
which are founded upon humanity, are 
more cultivated than thofe which are found- 
ed upon felf-denial and the command of 
the paflions. Among rude and barbarous 
nations, it is quite otherwife, the virtues 
of felf-denial are more cultivated than 
thofe of humanity. The general fecurity 
9 and 
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and happinefs which prevail in ages of 
civility and politenefs, afford little exerci(e 
to the contempt of danger, to patience 
in enduring labour, hunger, and pain. 
Poverty may eafily be avoided, and the 
contempt of it therefore almoft ceafes to 
be a virtue. The abflinence from pleafure 
becomes lefs neceflary, and the mind is 
more at liberty to unbend itfelf, and to in-^ 
dulge its natural inclinations in all thole 
particular refpeds. 

Among ravages and barbarians it is quite 
otherwife. Every favage undergoes a fort 
c^ Spartan difcipline, and by the neceflit^ . 
.of his fituation is inured to every fort of 
hardship. He is in continual danger : he 
is often expofed to the greatefl extremities 
of hunger, and frequently dies of pure 
want. His circumftances not only habitu- 
ate him to every fort of diftrcfs, but teach 
him to give way to none of the paffions 
which that diftrefs is apt to excite. He 
can expeft from his countrymen no fym- 
pathy or indulgence for fuch wcakncls. 
Before we can feel much for others, we 

muft 
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muO: in fome meafure be at cafe ourfelves* 
If our own mifery pinches us very feverely, 
we have no leifure to attend to that of our 
neighbour: and alffavages are too much 
occupied with their own wants and necef- 
fities, to give much attention to thofe of 
another perfcn. A favage, therefore, what- 
ever be the nature of hid diftrefs, expeds 
no fympathy from thofe about him, and 
difdains, upon that account, to expofe 
himfelf, by allowing the leail weaknefs to 
efcape him* His paflions, how furious 
and violent foever, are never permitted to 
difturb the ferenity of his countenance or 
the compofure of his conduA and beha* 
vioun The favages in North America, 
we are told, aflume upon all occafions 
the greateil indiiFerence, and would think 
themfelves degraded if they (hould ever 
appear in any refpeft to be overcome, 
cither by love, or grief, or refentment. 
Their magnanimity and felf-command, in 
this refped, are almoft beyond the con- 
ception of Europeans. In a country in 
which all men are upon a level, with re- 
gard to rank and fortune, it might be ex- 
voL. II. D peded 
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ptdted that the mutual inclinations of the 
two parties fhould be the only thing con* 
fidered in marriages, and fhould be in- 
dulged without any fort of control. 
This, however, is the country in which all 
marriages, without exception, are made 
up by the parents, and in wUch a young 
man would think himfelf difgraced for 
ever, if he fhewed the leaft preference of 
one woman above another, or did not ex- 
prefs the moft complete indifference, both 
about the time when, and the perfon to 
whom, he was to be married. The weak- 
nefs of love, which is fo much indulged in 
ages of humanity and politenefs, is re-> 
garded among favages as the moft unpar- 
donable effeminacy. Even after the mar- 
riage, the two parties feem to be affiamed 
of a connexion which is founded upon fo 
fordid a neceflity. They do not live to- 
gether. They fee one another by ftealth 
only. They both continue to dwell in the 
houfes of their refpedive fathers, and the 
open cohabitation of the two fexes, which 
is permitted without blame in all other 
countries, is here confidered as the moft 

indecent 
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indecent and unmanly fenfuality. Nor is 
it only over this agreeable pafSon that they 
exert this abfolute felf-command. They 
often bear, in the iight of all their coun- 
trymen, with injuries, reproach, and the 
groifefl; infults, with the appearance of the 
greatefc infenAbility, and without expreff- 
ing the fmaNeft refentment. When a fa- 
vage is made prifoner of war, and receives, 
as is ufual, the fentence of death from his 
conquerors, he hears it without expreffing 
any emotion, and afterwards fubmits to 
the moft dreadful torments, without ever 
bemoaning himfelf, or difcovering any 
other pailion but contempt of his enemies. 
While he is hung by the fhoulders over a 
flow fire, he derides his tormentors, and 
tells them with how much more ingenuity 
he himfelf had tormented fuch of their 
countrymen as had fallen into his hands. 
After he has been fcorched and burnt, *and 
lacerated in all the mod tender and fenfible 
parts of his body for feveral hours together, 
he is often allowed, in order to prolong his 
mifery, a fhort refpite, and is taken down 
from the Hake: he employs this interval 
D 2 in 
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in talking upon all indifferent fubjeds, in- 
quires after the news of the country, and 
feems indifferent about nothing but his own 
fituation. The fpedators exprefs the fame 
infenfibility ; the fight of fo horrible an 
obje£t feems to make no impreflion upon 
them; they fcarce look at the prifdncr, 
except when they lend a hand to torment 
him. At other times they fmoke tobacco^ 
and amufe themfelves with any common 
objed, as if no fuch matter was going on. 
Every favage is faid to prepare himfelf 
from his earlieft youth for this dreadful end. 
He compofes, for this purpofe, what they 
call the fong of death, a fong which he is 
to fing when he has fallen into the hands of 
his enemies, and is expiring under the tor- 
tures which they inflidt upon him. It con- 
fifls of infults upon his tormentors, and 
expreffes the higheft contempt of death and 
pain. He fings this fong upon all extra- 
ordinary occafions, when he goes out to 
war, when he meets his enemies in the 
field, or whenever he has a mind to fhow 
that he has familiarifed his imagination to 
the mod dreadful misfortunes, and that no 

humaa 
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humaa event can daunt his refolution, or 
alter his purpofe. The fame contempt of 
death and torture prevails among all other 
favage nations. There is not a negro from 
the coaft of Africa who does not, in this 
refpefb, pofiefs a degree of magnanimity 
which the foul of his fordid mailer is too 
often fcarce capable of conceiving. For* 
tune never exerted more cruelly her em- 
pire over mankind, than when ihe fubjedl- 
ed thofe nations of heroes to the refufe of 
the jails of Europe, to wretches who pof- 
fefs the virtues neither of the countries 
which they come from, nor of thofe which 
they go to, and whofe levity, brutality, 
and bafenefs, fo juftly expofe them to the 
contempt of the vanquifhed« 

This heroic and unconquerable firmnefs, 
which the cuftom and education of his coun- 
try demand of every favage, is not required 
of thofe who are brought up to live in 
civilized focieties. If thefe laft complain 
when they are in pain, if they grieve when 
they are in diftrefs, if they allow themfelves 
either to be overcome by love, or to be 
D 3 difcom- 
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difcompofed by anger, they are cafily par- 
doned. Such weaknefles are not appre- 
hended to afFedt the eflcntial parts of their 
charader. As long as they do not allow 
th^mfelves to be tranfported to do any thing 
contrary to juftice or humanity, they lofe 
but little reputation, though the ferenity 
of their countenance, or the compofure of 
their difcourfe and behaviour, fhould be 
fomewhat ruffled and difturbed. A hu- 
mane and poliftied people, who have more 
fenfibility to the paffions of others, can 
more readily enter into aa animated and 
paffionate behaviour, and can more eafily 
pardon fome little excefs. The perfon 
principally concerned is fenfible of this; 
and being affured of the equity of his judges, 
indulges himfelf in ftronger expreffions ox 
paffion, and is lefs afraid of expofing him 
felf to their contempt by the violence of his 
emotions. We can venture to expreft 
more emotion in the prefence of a friend 
than in that of a ftranger, becaufe we ex- 
pect more indulgence from the one than 
from the other. And in the fame manner 
the rules of decorum among civilized na* 

tions. 
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ttODS, admit of a more animated behaviourt 
than is approved of among barbarians. 
The firft converfe together with the open- 
nefs of friends; the fecond, with the referve 
of ftrangers. The emotion and vivacity 
with which the French and the Italians, 
the two moft polifhed n^ions upon the 
continent, exprefs themfelves on occafions 
that are at all interefting, furprife at firft 
thofe ftrangers who happen to be travelling 
among them^ and who, having been edu- 
cated among a people of duller fenfibility, 
cannot enter into this paffionate behaviour, 
of which they have never feen any example 
in their own country. A young French 
nobleman will weep in the prefence of the 
whole court upon being refufed a regiment. 
An Italian, fays the abbot Du Bos, ex- 
prefles more emotion on being condemned 
in a fine of twenty fhillings, than an 
Englifhman on receiving the fentence of 
death. Cicero, in the times of the higheft 
Roman politenefs, could, without degrad- 
ing himfelf, weep with all the bitternefs of 
forrow in the fight of the whole fenate and 
the whole people ; as it is evident he muft 
D 4 have 
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have done in the end of almoft every ora- 
tion. The orators of the earlier and ruder 
ages of Rome could not probably, confift^ 
ent with the manners of the timeSt have 
expreffed themfelves with fo much emotion. 
It would have been regarded, I fuppofe, as 
a violation of nature and propriety in the 
Scipios, in the Leliufes, and in the elder 
Cato, to have expofed fo much tendernefs 
to the view of the public. Thofe ancient 
warriors could exprefs themfelves with 
order, gravity, and good judgment ; but 
are faid to have been ftrangers to that fub- 
lime and paflionate eloquence which was 
firft introduced into Rome, not many years 
before the birth of Cicero, by the two 
Gracchi, by CrafTus, and by Sulpitius. 
This animated eloquence, which has been 
long pradlifed, with or without fuccefs, 
both in France and Italy, is but juft begin- 
4iing to be introduced into England. So 
wide is the difference between the degrees 
of felf-command which are required in 
civilized and in barbarous nations, and by 
fuch different ftandards do they judge of 
* propriety of behaviour* 
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This difference gives occafion to many 
others that are not lefs eflentiaL A polifh- 
ed people being accuflomed to give wajr, 
in fome meafure, to the movements of na- 
ture, become frank, open, and fmcere* 
Barbarians, on the contrary, being obliged 
to fmother and conceal the appearance of 
every pailion, neceffarily acquire the habits 
of falfehood and diifimulation. It is ob- 
ferved by all thofe who have been conver- 
fant with favage nations, whether in Afia^ 
Africa, or America, that they are all! 
equally impenetrable, and that, when they • 
have a mind to conceal the truth, no ex- 1 
amination is capable of drawing it from 
them. They cannot be trepanned by the 
moft artful queftions. The torture itfelf i 
is incapable of making them confefs any! 
thing which they have no mind to tell. ' 
The paflions of a favage too, though they : 
Qever exprefs themfelves by any outward ■ 
emotion, but lie concealed in the bread of - 
the fufferer, are, notwithftanding, all mount- 
ed to the higheft pitch of fury. Though 
he feldom <hews any fymptoms of anger, 
jst bis veng^nce, when he comes to give 

w^ay 
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way to it, is always fanguinary and dreadful. 
The leaft affront drives him to defpair. 
Hjs countenance and diicourfe indeed are 
ftiU fober and compofed, and exprefs n6^ 
thing but the moft perfect tranquillity of 
mind : but his adions are often the moft 
fbrious and violent. Among the North- 
Americans it is not uncommon for perfons 
of the tendered age and more fearful fex 
to drown themfelves upon receiving only 
a flight reprimand from their mothers, 
and this too without exprefling any paffion, 
or faying any * thing, except, you Jball no 
longer have a daughter. In civilized nations 
the paflions of men are not commonly fo 
furious or fo defperate." They are often 
clamorous and noify, but are feldom very 
hurtful ; and feem frequently to aim at no 
Other fatisfadtion, but that of convincing 
the fpedlator, that they are in the right to 
be fo much moved, and of procuring his 
fympathy and approbation. 

All thefe effeds of cuftom and fafhion, 
however, upon the moral fentiments of 
naaldnd, are inconfiderable, in comparifon 

of 
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of thofe which they give occafion to in 
fome other cafes ; and it is not concerning 
the general ftyle of charader and behaviour, 
that thofe principles produce the greateft 
perverfion of judgment, but concerning 
the propriety or impropriety of particular 
ufages* 

The different manners vrhich cuftom 
teaches us to approve of in the different 
profeffions and dates of life, do not concern 
things of the greateft importance. We 
exipcdi truth and juftice from an old man as 
wrell as from a young, from a clergyman 
as well as from an officer ; and it is in mat- 
ters of fmall moment only that we look for 
the diftinguifiiing marks of their refpe£tive 
charadters. With regard to thefe too, 
there is often fome unobferved circumftance 
which, if it was attended to, would fhow 
us, that, independent of cuftom, there 
was a propriety in the character which cuf- 
tom had taught us to allot to each profef^ 
lion^ We cannot complain, therefore, in 
this cafe, that the perverfion of natural 
8 fentiment 
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fentiment is very great. Though the man- 
ners of different nations require different 
degrees of the fame quality, in the charadler 
which they think worthy of efteem, yet 
the worll that can be faid to happen even 
here, is, that the duties of one virtue arc 
fometimes extended fo as to encroach a 
little upon the precinds of fome other. 
The ruflic hofpitality that is in fafhion 
among the Poles encroaches, perhaps, a 
little upon oeconomy and good order; and 
the frugality that is efteemed in Hol- 
land, upon generofity and good-fellow- 
fhip. The hardinefs demanded of favages 
diminifhes their humanity; and, perhaps, 
the delicate fenfibility required in civilized 
nations fometimes deflroys the mafculine 
firmnefs of the charaden In general, the 
ftyle of manners which takes place in any 
nation, may commonly upon the whole 
be faid to be that which is moil fuitable to 
its fituation. Hardinefs is the charader 
moil fuitable to the circumilances of a 
favage; fenfibility to thofe of one who 
lives in a very civilized fociety. Even here, 

therefore, 
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therefore, we cannot complain that the 
moral fentiments of men are very grofsly 
perverted. 

It 18 not therefore in the general ftyle of 
condud or behaviour that cuftom authorifes 
the wideft departure from what is the na- 
tural propriety of adiion. With regard to 
particular ufages, its influence is often much 
more deftrudlive of good morals, and it is 
capable of eflablifhing, as lawful and blame" 
lefs, particular adions, which ihock the 
plaineft principles of right and wrong. 

Can there be greater barbarity, for ex- 
ample, than to hurt an infant ? Its helpleflf- 
nefs, its innocence, its amiablenefs, call 
forth the compafllon, even of an enemy, 
and not to fpare that tender age is regarded 
as the mod furious effort of an enraged 
and cruel conqueror. What then fhould 
we imagine mud be the heart of a parent 
who could injure that weaknefs which 
even a furious enemy is afraid to violate ? 
Yet the expofition, that is, the murder of 
new-born infants, was a prance allowed 

of 
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of in almoft all the ftates of Greece, even 
among the polite and civilized Athenians ; 
and whenever the circumftances of the 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring 
up the child, to abandon it to hunger, or 
to wild beafts, was regarded without blame 
or cenfure. This pradice had probably 
begun in times of the mod favage barbarity. 
The imaginations of men had been firfl 
made familiar with it in that earliefl period 
of fociety, and the uniform continuance of 
the cuftom had hindered them afterwards 
from perceiving its enormity. We find, 
at this day, that this pradice prevails 
among all favage nations; and in that 
rudeft and loweft ftate of fociety it is un- 
doubtedly more pardonable than in any 
other. The extreme indigence of a favage 
is often fuch that he himfelf is frequently 
cxpofed to the greateft extremity of hunger, 
he often dies of pure want, and it is fre- 
quently impoflible for him to fupport both 
himfelf and his child. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that in this cafe he ihould aban- 
don it. One who, in flying from an enemy, 
whom it was impoflible to refift, ihould 

throw 
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throw down his Infant, becaufe it retarded 
his flight, would furely be excufable; 
fince, by attempting to fave it, he could 
only hope for the confolation of dying with 
it. That in this ftate of fociety, therefore, 
a parent fhould be allowed to judge 
whether he can bring up his child, ought 
not to furprife us fo greatly. In the latter 
ages of Greece, however, the fame thing 
was permitted from views of remote interefl: 
or conveniency, which could by no means 
excufe it. Uninterrupted cuftom had by 
this time fo thoroughly authorifed the 
pradice, that not only the loofe maxims of 
the world tolerated this barbarous preroga- 
tive, but even the doctrine of philofophers, 
which ought to have been more jufl and 
accurate, was led away by the eftablifhed 
cuftom, and upon this, as upon many 
Other occafions, inftead of cenfuring, fup- 
ported the horrible abufe, by far-fetched 
confiderations of public utility. Ariftotle 
talks of it as of what the magiftrate ought 
upon many occafions to encourage. The 
humane Plato is of the fame opinion, and, 
with all that love of mankind which feems 

to 
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to animate all his writings, nO where marks 
this pradlice with difapprobation. When 
cuftom can give fandion to fo dreadful 
a violation of humanity, we may well 
imagine that there is fcarce any particular 
pradice fo grofs which it cannot authorife. 
Such a thing, we hear men every day fay- 
ing, is commonly done, and they feem to 
think this a fuflRcient apology for what, in 
itfelf, is the mod unjuft and unreafonable 
i condudl. 

There is an obvious reafon why cuftom 
ihould never pervert our fentiments with 
regard to the general ftyle and charadter of 
conduft and behaviour, in the fame degree 
as with regard to the propriety or unlaw- 
fulnefs of particular ufages. There never 
can be any fuch cuftom. No fociety could 
fubfift a moment, in which the ufual ftrain 
of men's condudt and behaviour was of a 
piece with the horrible pradlice I have juft 
now mentioned. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

H s N we coafider the chara£ler of 
any individual^ we naturally view it 
under two different afpedls; firft, as it may 
affed his own happinefs ; and fecondly, as 
it may affed that of other people. 
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SECT. I. 

Of the CbaraSler of the Individual ^fo far as it 
qffeSls bis own Happincfs; or of Prudence. 

'T^ H E prefervation and healthful ftate of 
the body feem to bfe the objedts which 
Nature firft recommends to the care of every 
individual. The appetites of hunger and 
thirft, the agreeable or difagrecable fen- 
fations of pleafure £(nd pain, of heat and 
cold, &c. may be confidered as leflbns de- 
livered by the voice of Nature herfelf, di- 
reding him what he ought to chufe, and 
what he ought to avoid, for this purpore. 
The firft leflbns which he is taught by thofe 
to whom his childhood is entrufted, tend, 
the greater part of them, to ihtfame pur- 
pofe. Their principal objeft is to teach him 
how to keep out of harm's way. 

As he grows up, he foon learns that 
fome care and forefight are neceflary for 
povidijig the means of gratifying thofe 

natural 
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natural appetites, of procuring pleafure and 
avoiding pain, of procuring the agreeable 
and avoiaing the difagreeable temperature 
of heat and cold. In the proper diredlion 
of this care and forefight confifts the art of 
preferving and increafing what is called his 
external fortune. 

Though it is in order to fupply the nc- 
ceflities and conveniences of the body, that 
the advantages of external fortune are ori- 
ginally recommended to us, yet we can- 
not live long in the world without perceiv- 
ing that the refpedt of our equals, out 
credit and rank in the foeiety we live in, 
depend very much upon the degree in 
which we poflefs, or are fuppofed to poflefs, 
thofc advantages. The defire of becoming 
the proper objedls of this refpe<S, of deferv- 
ing and obtaining this credit and rank 
among our equals, is, perhaps, the ftrong- 
eft of all our defires, and our anxiety to 
obtain the advantages of fortune is accord- 
ingly much more excited and irritated by 
this defire, than by that of fupply ing all 
E 2 the 
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the neceflities and conveniences of the body^ 
which arc always very eafily fupplied. 

Our rank and credit among our equals, 
too, depend very much upon, what, per- 
haps, a virtuous man would wifli them to 
depend entirely, our character and conduct, 
or upon the confidence, efteem, and good- 
will, which thefe naturally excite in the 
people we live with. 

The care of the health, of the fortune, 
of the rank and reputation of the in- 
dividual, the objieds upon which his com- 
fort and happinefs in this life are fuppofed 
principally to depend, is confidered as the 
proper bufinefs of that virtue which is com- 
monly called Prudence. 

We fuffer more, it has already been ob- 
ferved, when we fall from a better to a 
worfe fituation, than we ever enjoy when 
we rife from a worfe to a better. Security, 
therefore, is the firft and the principal ob- 
jed of prudence. It is averfe to expof* 

our 
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our health, our fortune, our rank, or reputa- 
tion, to any fort of hazard. It is rather cau- 
tious than enterprifing, and more anxious to 
' preferve the advantages which we already 
poffefs, than forward to prompt us to the 
acquifition of ftill greater advantages. The 
methods of improving our fortune, which 
it principally recommends to us, are thofe 
which expofe to no lofs or hazard; real 
knowledge and fkill in our trade or profef- 
fion, affiduity and induftry in the exercife 
of it, frugality, and even fome degree of 
parfimony, in all our expences. 

The prudent man always (Indies feriouf- 
ly and carneftly to underftand whatever he , 
profefles to underftand, and not merely to 
perfuade other people that he underftands 
it ; and though his talents may not always 
be very brilliant, they are always perfedlly 
genuine. He neither endeavours to im- 
pofe upon you by the cunning devices of 
of an artful impoftor, nor by the arrogant 
airs of an afTuming pedant, nor by the 
confident aflertions of a fuperficial and im- 
£ 3 pudent 
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pudent pretender. He is not oftentatious 
even of the abilities which he really pol^ 
feffes. His converfation is fimple and 
modeft, and he is averfe to all the quackifh 
arts by which other people fo frequently 
thruft themfelves into public notice and re- 
putation. For reputation in his profeffion 
he is naturally difpofed to rely a good deal 
upon the folidity of his knowledge and 
abilities ; and he docs not always think of 
cultivating the favour of thofe little clubs 
and cabals, who, in the fuperior arts and 
fciences, fo often eredl themfelves into the 
fupreme judges of merit ; and who make 
it their bufinefs to celebrate the talents and 
virtues of one another, and to decry what-r 
ever can come into competition with them. 
If he ever conneds himfelf with any fociety 
of this kind, it is merely in felf-defence, 
not with a view to impofe upon the pub- 
lic, but to hinder the public from being 
impofed upon, to his difadvantage, by thp 
clamours, the whifpers, or the intrigues^ 
either of that particular fociety, or of fome 
other of the fame kind. 

The 
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The prudent man is always finccre, and 
feels horror at the very thought of expofing 
himfelf to the difgrace which attends upon 
the deteiflion of falfehood. But though 
always fincere, he is not always frank and 
open ; and though he never tells any thingt 
but the truth, he does not always think him*! 
felf bound, when not properly called upon,j 
to tell the whole truth. As he is cautious! 
in his a^ons, fo he is referved in his| 
Ipeech ; and never raflily or unneceflarily 
obtrudes his opinion concerning either 
things or perfons. 

The prudent man, though not always 1 
diftinguifhed by the mofl exquifite fen*j 
fibility, is always very capable of friend- 
fhip. But his friendfhip is not that ardent 
and paflionate, but too often tranlitory 
afFedtion, which appears fo delicious to the 
generofity of youth and inexperience. It 
is a fedate, but (leady and faithful attach-; 
ment to a few well-tried and well-chofen 
companions ; in the choice of whom he is 
not guided by the giddy admiration of 
ihining acqomplifhments, but by the fober 
E 4 efteem 
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efteem of modefty, difcrction, and good 
conduS. But though capable of friend- 
fliip, he is not always much difpofed to ge-- 
neral fociality. He rarely frequents, and 
more rarely figures in thofe convivial focie- 
ties which are diftinguifhed for the jollity 
and gaiety of their converfation. Their 
way of life might too often interfere with 
• the regularity of his temperance, might in- 
terrupt the fteadinefs of his induftry, or 
break in upon the ftriclnefs of his frugalityt 

But though his converfation may not al- 
: ways be very fprightly or diverting, it is 
' always perfedtly inoffenfive. He hates the 
thought of being guilty of any petulance or 
rudenefs. He never aflumes impertinently 
over any body, and, upon all common oc-p 
cafions, is willing to place himfelf rather 
below than above his equals, Both in his 
conduct and converfation, he is an exa^ 
obferver of decency, and refpeds with an 
almoft religious fcrupulqfity, all the efta^ 
bliflied decorums and ceremonials of fociety. 
And, in this refpe6t, he fets a much better 
example than has frequently been done by 

men 
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men of much more fplendid talents and 
virtues ; who, in all ages, from that of So- 
crates and Ariftippus, down to that of Dr. 
Swift and Voltaire, and from that of Phi* 
lip and Alexander the Great, down to that 
of 'the great Czar Peter of Mofcovy, have 
too often diftinguiflied themfelves by the 
moft improper and even infolent contempt 
of ail the ordinary decorums of life and 
converfation, and who have thereby fet the 
Hioft pernicious example to thofe who wifh 
to refemble them, and who too often con- 
tent themfelves with imitating their follies, 
without even attempting to attain their per- 
fefiions. 

In the fteadinefs of his induftry and fru- 
gality, in his fteadily facrificing the eafe 
and enjoyment of the prefent moment for 
the probable expediation of the ftill greater 
eafe and enjoyment of a more diftant but 
more lafting period of time, the prudent 
man is always both fupported and rewarded 
by the entire approbation of the impartial 
fyedator, and of the reprefentative of the 
impartial fpe£bator, the man within the 

bread. 
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bread. The impartial fpedlator does not 
feel himfelf worn out by the prefent la- 
bour of thofe whofe condudt he furveys ; 
nor does he feel himfelf folicited by the 
importunate calls of their prefent appetites. 
To him their prefent, and what is likely to 
be their future fituation, are very nearly the 
fame : he fees them nearly at the fame dis- 
tance, and is affedled by them very nearly 
in the fame manner. He knows, however, 
that to the perfons principally concerned, 
ibcy are very far from being the fame, and 
that they naturally afFed them in a very 
different manner. He cannot therefore 
but approve, and even applaud, that proper 
exertion of felf-command, which enables 
them to adk as if their prefent and their fu- 
ture fituation affeded them nearly in the 
fame manner in which they affe£t him. 

The man who lives within his income, is 
naturally contented with his fituation, which, 
by continual, though fmall accumulations, is 
growing better and better every day. He is 
enabled gradually to relax, both in the rigour 
of his parfimony and in the feverity of his 

appli- 
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applieation ; and he feels with double fatif- 
faQion this gradual increafe of eafe and en- 
joyment, from having felt before the hard- 
fhip which attended the want of them. He 
has no anxiety to change fo comfortable a 
fituation, and does not go in quefl: of new 
enterprifes and adventures, which might 
endanger, but could not well increafe, the 
fecure tranquillity which he actually enjoys. 
If he enters into any new projeds or en- 
terprifes, they are likely to be well con- 
certed and well prepared. He can never 
be hurried or drove into them by any ne- 
ceflity, but has always time and leifure to 
deliberate foberly and coolly concerning 
what are likely to be their confequences* 

The prudent man is not willing to fub- 
jedl himfelf to any refponfibility which his 
duty does not impofe upon him. He is 
not a buftler in bufmefs where he has no! 
concern ; is not a meddler in other people's; 
affairs ; is not a profeiTed counfellor or ad-i 
vifer, who obtrudes his advice where no- 
body is afking it. He confines himfelf,' 
as much as his duty will permit, to his own 
afiairs, and has no tafle for that foolifh im- 
portance 
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portance which many people wifti to de- 
rive from appearing to have fome influence 
in the management of thofe of other people. 
He is averfc to enter into any party dif- 
putes, hates fa£tion, and is not always very 
forward to liften to the voice even of noble 
and great ambition. When diftindWy called 
upon, he will not decline the fervice of his 
country, but he will not cabal in order to 
force himfelf into it, and would be much 
better pleafea that the public bufmefs were 
well managed by fome other perfon, than 
that he himfelf (hould have the trouble, aod 
incur the refponfibility, of managing it. In 
the bottom of his heart he would prefer the 
undifturbed enjoyment of fecure tranquil- 
lity, not only to all the vain fplendour of fuc- 
cefsful ambition, but to the real and folid 
glory of performing the greateft and moft 
magnanimous adions. 

Prudence, in (hort, when direded merely 
to the care- of the health, of the fortune, and 
of the rank and reputation of the individual, 
though it is regarded as a mod refpedable, 
and even, in fome degree, as an amiable and 
S agreeable 
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agreeable qualityi yet it never is confideredr 
as one, either of the moft endearing, or ov 
the moft ennobling of the virtues. It com* I 
mands a certain cold efteem, but feems not! 
entitled to any very ardent love or admi-i 
ration. 

Wife and judicious condud, when di- 
reded to greater and nobler purpofes than 
the care of the health, the fortune, the rank 
and reputation of the individual, is fre- 
quently and very properly called prudence* 
We talk of the prudence of the great gene- 
ral, of the great ftatefman, of the great le- 
giflator. Prudence is, in all theie cafes^ 
combined with many greater and more 
fplendid virtues, with valour, with exten- 
five and ftrong benevolence, with a facred 
regard to the rules of juftice, and aH thefe 
fupported by a proper degree of felf- com- 
mand. This fuperior prudence, when car- 
ried to the higheft degree of perfcflion^ 
neceflarily fuppofes the art, the talent, and 
the habit or difpofition of ading with the 
moft perfedt propriety in every poffible cir- 
cumftaace and fituation. It necelTarily fup- 
pofes 
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; pofes the utmoft pcrfedion of all the intel- 
ledual and of all the moral virtues. It is the 
bed head joined to the bed heart* It is the 
; moft perfedk wifdom combined with the 
^ moft perfed virtue. It conftitutes very 
nearly the charader of the Academical or 
Peripatetic fage, as the inferior prudence 
does that of the Epicurean. 

Mere imprudence, or the mere want of the 
capacity to take care of one's- felf, is, with the 
generous and humane, the obje^ of com- 
paffion ; with thofe of lefs delicate fenti- 
ments, of negled, or, at worft, of con* 
tempt, but never of hatred or indignation. 
When combined with other vices, how-* 
ever, it aggravates in the higheft degree 
the infamy and difgrace which would 
otherwife attend them. The artful knave, 
whofe dexterity and addrefs exempt him, 
though not from ftrong fufpicions, yet from 
punifliment or diftindl detection, is too 
often received in the world with an indul<» 
gence which he by no means deferves. The 
awkward and foolifli one, who, for want 
of this dexterity and addrefs, is convided 

and 
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and brought to punifliment, is the object 
of univerfal hatred, contempt, and deri- 
lion. In countries where great crimes fre- 
quently pafs ynpunifhed, the mod: atro- 
cious anions become almoft familiar, and 
ceafe to imprefs the people with that horror 
which is univerfally felt in countries where 
an exadl adminiftration of juflice takes 
place. The injuftice is the fame in both 
countries; but the imprudence is often 
very different. In the latter, great crimes 
are evidently great follies* In the former, 
they are not always confidered as fuch* In 
Italy, during the greater part of the fix- 
teenth century, afTaflinations, murders, and 
even murders under truft, feem to have 
been almoft familiar among the fuperior 
ranks of people. Csefar Borgia invited 
four of the little princes in his neighbour- 
hood, who all poflefled little fovereignties, 
and commanded little armies of their own, 
to a friendly conference at Scnigaglia, 
where, as foon as they arrived, he put 
them all to death. This infamous action, 
though certainly not approved of even in 
that age of crimes, feems to have contri- 
buted 
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buted very little to the difcredit, and not 
in the leaft to the ruin of the perpetrator. 
That ruin happened a few years after 
from caufes altogether difconnefted with 
this crime. Machiavel, not indeed a man 
of the nicefl: morality even for his own 
times, was rcfident, as minifter from the 
republic of Florence, at the court of Casfar 
Borgia when this crime was committed. 
He gives a very particular account of it, 
and in that pure, elegant, and fimple lan- 
guage which diftinguiflies all his writings. 
He talks of it very coolly ; is pleafed with 
the addrefs with which Caefar Borgia con- 
duded it ; has much contempt for the 
dupery and weaknefs of the fufferers ; but 
no compaffion for their miferable and un- 
timely death, and no fort of indignation 
at the cruelty and falfehood of their mur- 
derer. The violence and injuftice of great 
conquerors are often regarded with fbolifh 
wonder and admiration ; thofe of petty 
thieves, robbers, and murderers, with con- 
tempt, hatred, and even horror upon all 
occafions. The former, though they arc 
a hundred times more mifchievous and 

deflxuc- 



deftrui^ive, yet when fuccefsful, they of- 
ten pafs for deeds of the moft heroic mag- 
nanimity. The latter are always viewed 
with hatred and' averfion, ^s ;tiie follies^ 
as well as the crimes, of the loweft and 
moft worthlefs of mankind. Tht injof-^ 
tice of the. former is certainly, at leaft, as 
great as that of the latter; but th.e folly 
and imprudence are not near fo great. A 
wicked and worthlefs man of parts often 
goes through the world with much more 
credit than he deferves. A wicked and 
worthlefs fool appears always^ of alt mor-^ 
tals, the moft hateful/ as well M the moft 
contemptible. As prudence combined with 
other virtues, ednftitutes the nobleft ; fa 
imprudence combined with other vices, 
conftitutes the vileft of all charaders. 
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SECTION II. 

Of the Charader of the Individaal, fo fiur 
as it can affed the Happinefs of other 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE charader of every individual^ A> 
far as it can afiedl the hap^nnefs of 
other peojple, mud do fo by its difpofitioa 
either to hurt or to benefit thenu 

Proper refentment for injuftice attempt* 
ed, or actually committed, is the only mo- 
tive which, in the eyes of the impartial 
fpedator, can juftify our hurting or diP- 
turbing in any refpeft the happine(s of, 
our neighbour. To do fo from any other 
motive is itfelf a violation of the laws of 
juftice, which force ought to be employed 
either to reftrain or to puniih. The wif» 

dom 
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dom of every ftate or commonwealth en- 
deavourSy as well as it can, to employ the 
force of the fociety to reftrain thofe who 
are fub^jedl to its authority, from hurting or 
difturbing the happinefs of one, another. 
The rules which it eftabliflies for this pur- 
pofe, conftitute th^ civil and criminal law 
of each particular ftate or country. The 
principles upon which thofe rules either are, 
or ought to be founded, are the fubje^t of 
a particular fcience, of all fciences by 
far the mofl important, but hitherto, per- 
haps, the leaft cultivated, that of natural 
jurifprudence ; concerning which it be- 
longs not to our prefent fubje^ to enter 
into any detail A (acred and religious re- 
gard not to hurt pr difturb in any refpedt 
the happinefs of our neighbour, even in 
thofe cafes where no law can properly pro- 
ted him, conftitutes the charader of the 
perfedily innocent aAd juft man ; a cha- 
radler which, when carried to a certain de- 
licacy of attention, is always highly re- 
jpe£bible and even venerable for its own 
fake, and can fcarce ever fail to be accom- 
panied with many other virtues, with great 
F 2 feeling 
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feeling for other people, with great huma« 
nity and great benevolence. It is a chara£ter 
fufficiently underftood, and requires no fur- 
ther explanation. In the prefent fedlion 
I fliall only endeavour to explain the found- 
ation of that order which nature fecms ta 
have traced out for the diftribution of our 
good offices, or for the direftion and ena- 
ployment of our very limited powers of be* 
neficence: firft, towards individuals; and 
fecondly, towards focieties. 

The fame unerring wifdom, it will be 
found, which regulates every other part of 
her conduflr, dircfks, in this refpefl: too, the 
order of her recommendations ; which are 
always flronger or weaker in proportion as 
our beneficence is more or lefs neccflary, 
or can be more or lefs ufeful. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Order in which Individuals are re^ 
commended by Nature to our care and 
attention. 

EVERY matii as the Stoics uied to fay, ig 
firft and principally recommended to 
his own care ; and every man is certainly, 
in every refpeft, fitter and abler to take 
care of himfelf than of any other per'fon* 
£very man feels his own pleafures* and his 
own pains more fenfibly than thofe of other 
people. The former are the original fenfa- 
tions ; the latter the refleded or fympa*^ 
thetic images of thofe fenfations. The for- 
mer may be faid to be the fubftance ; the 
btter the (hadow. 

After himfelf, the members of his own 

family, thofe who ufually live in the fame 

faoufe with him, his parents, his children, 

his brothers and fifters, are naturally the 

F 3 objefls 
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feeling for other people, with great hunta« 
nity and great benevolence. It is a charadler 
fufficiently underftood, and requires no fur- 
ther explanation. In the prefcnt fcQion 
I fliall only endeavour to explain the found* 
ation of that order which nature feems to 
have traced out for the diftribution of our 
good offices, or for the direftion and ena- 
ployment of our very limited powers of be* 
neficence : firft, towards individuals j and 
fecondly, towards focieties. 

The fame unerring wifdom, it will be 
found, which regulates every other part of 
her conduflr, direfks, in this refpefl: too, the 
order of her recommendations ; which are 
always ftronger or weaker in proportion as 
our beneficence is more or lefs neceflary, 
or can be more or lefs ufeful. 
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CHAP. I. 

I 

Of the Order in which Individuals arc re^ 
commended by Nature to our care and 
attention. 

EVERY mao^ a6 the StCHcs u(ed to fay, Is 
firft and principally recommended to 
his own care ; and every man is certainly, 
in every refpe£t, fitter and abler to take 
care of himfcif than of any other pedfon* 
£very man feels his own pleafures* and his 
own pains more iienfibly than thofe of other 
people. The former are the original fenfa- 
tions ; the latter, the refleded or fympa-* 
thetic imager of thofe fenfations. The for- 
mer may be faid to be the fubftance ; the 
btter the fhadow. 

After himfelf, the members of his own 

family, thofe who ufually live in the fame 

faoufe with him, his parents, his children, 

his brothers and fifterst are naturally the 

F 3 objefls 
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the utmoft importance to their common 
happinefs ; and, by the wifdom of nature, 
die fame fituation, by obliging them to ac« 
commodate to one another, renders that 
Sympathy more habitual, ^nd thereby more 
lively, more diflinf):, and more determi* 
natc* 

The children of brothers and fillers are 
natufally connected by the friendfhip which, 
after feparating into different families, con- 
tinues to take p)ace between their parents. 
Their good agreement improves the enjoy- 
ment of that friendfhip ; their difcord would 
diflurb i^ As they feldom live in the fame 
family, however, though of more import- 
ance to one another, than to the greater 
part of other people, they are of much lefs 
than brothers and fiflers. As their mutual 
fympathy is lefs neceffary, fo it is lefs ha^ 
bitual, and therefore proportionably weaker. 

The children of coufins, being flill lefs 

conne£ted, are of flill lefs importance to one 

another; and the affeftion gradually di- 

. . : -;, minifhes 
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minifhea as the relation grows more and 
more remote. 

What is called aiffis£tion, is in reality no* : 
thing but habitual fympathy. Our con«J 
cem in the happinefs or mifery of thofe 
who are the objects of what we call our 
aSedions ; our defire to promote the one, 
and to prevent the other; are either the 
a&ual feeling of that habitual fympathy, 
or the neceflary confequences of that feel- 
ing« Relations being ufually placed in (i- 
tuations which naturally create this habi- 
tual fympathy, it is expeded that a fuitable, 
degree of affedlion ihould take place among 
them. We generally find that it adually 
does take place ; we therefore naturally ex- 
ped: that it ihould ; and we are, upon that 
account, more (hocked when, upon any 
occafion, we find that it does not. The 
general rule is eftabli(hed, that perfons re- 
lated to one another in a certain degrect 
ought always to be afieded towards one 
another in a certain manner, and that there 
is always the higheft impropriety, and 
fometimes even a fort of impiety, in their 

being 
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being affe£ted in a different manner. A 
parent without parental tendernefs, a child 
devoid of all filial reverence, appear mon- 
fters, the objeds^ not of hatred only, but of 
borron 

Though in a particular inftance, the cir- 
cumftances which ufually produce thofe na- 
tural afiedions, as they are called, may, by. 
fome accident, not have taken place, yet 
refped for the general rule will frequently, 
in fome meafure, fupply their place, and 
produce fomething which, though not al- 
together the fame, may bear, however, a 
very confiderable refemblance to thofe aflfec* 
tions. A father is apt to be lefs attached 
to a child, who, by fome accident, has been 
feparated from him in its infancy, and who 
does not return to him till it is grown up 
to manhood. The father is apt to feel lefs 
paternal tendernefs for the child ; the child, 
lefs filial reverence for the father. Bro-» 
thers and fillers, when they have been edu- 
cated in diflant countries, are apt to feel a 
fimilar diminution of aflfedion. With the 
dutiful afid the virtuous, however^ refpeft 

for 
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for the gfeneral rule will frequently produce 
fomething which, though by no means th^ 
fame, yet may very much refemble thofe 
natural aflfedions. Even during the repa- 
ration, the father and the child, the bro- 
thers or the fifters, are by no means indif- 
ferent to one another. They all confider 
one another as perfons to and from whom 
certain aSedions are due, and they live in 
the hopes of being fome time or another 
in a fltuation to enjoy that friendfliip which 
ought naturally to have taken place among 
perfons fo nearly connected. Till they meet, 
the abfent fon, the abfent brother, are fre- 
quently the favourite fon, the favourite 
brother. They have never ofiended, or, 
if they have, it is fo long ago, that the of- 
, fence is forgotten, a» fome childifh trick 
not worth the remembering. Every account 
they have heard of one another, if conveyed 
by people of any tolerable good nature, has 
been, in the highed degree, flattering and 
favourable. The abfent fon, the abfent- bro-p 
ther, is not like other ordinary fons and 
brothers ; but an alUperfed fon, an alKperr 
fe€t brother ) and the qioft romantic hopes 

ar<: 
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are entertained of the happinefs to be en- 
joyed in the friendihip and converlation of 
fuch perfons. When they meet, it is often 
with fo ftrong a difpofition to conceive that 
liabitual fympathy which conftitutes the 
family afiedion, that they are very apt to 
fancy they have adually conceived it, and 
to behave to one another as if they had. 
Time and experience, however^ I am afraid^ 
too frequently undeceive them. Upon a 
more familiar acquaintance, they frequently 
difcover in one another habits, humours, 
and inclinations, different from what they 
expeded, to which, from want of habitual 
fympathy, from want of the real principle 
and foundation of what is properly called 
family-affedion, they cannot now eafily ac- 
commodate thepifelv^s. They have never 
lived in the fituation which almoft necef- 
iarily forces that eafy accommodation, and 
though they may liow be fmcerely defirous 
to affume it, they have really become inca- 
pable of doing fo. Their familiar conver- 
fation and intercourfe foon become lefs 
pleafmg to them^ and, upon that account, 
lefs frequent. They may continue to live 

with 
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^th one another in the mutual exchange 
of all efiential good offices, and with every 
other external appearance of decent regard. 
But that cordial fatisfadion, that delicious 
fympathy, that confidential opennefs and 
cafe, which naturally take place in the 
converfation of thofe who have liv6d long 
and familiarly with one another, it feldom 
happens that they can completely enjoy. 

It is only, however, with the dutiful 
and the virtuous, that the general rule haa 
even this flender authority. With the dif^ 
iipated, the profligate, and the vain, it is 
cintirely dilregarded. They are fo far from 
refpeding it, that they feldom talk of it 
but with the moft indecent derifion ; and 
an early and long feparation of this kind 
never fails to eftrange them moft complete- 
ly from one another. With fuch perfons, 
reipeA for the general rule can at heft 
produce only a cold and afieded civility 
(a very flender femblance of real regard) ; 
and even this, the flighted ofience, the 
fraalleft oppofition of intereft, commonly 
puts an end to altogether.. 
.7 The 
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The edilcation of boys at diftant gfeiit 
fchQoIs, of young men at diftant colleges, 
of young ladies in diftant nunneries arid 
boarding- fchools, feems, in the higher xanka 
of life^ to have hurt mod cflentially th« 
domeftlc morals, and confequently the do- 
medic bappinefs, both of France and Eng^ 
land. ; Do you wifli^to educate your child- 
ren to be dutiful to their parents, to be 
kind and affeftionate to their brothers and 
fifters ? put th6ih. under the neceffity <jf be- 
ing dutiful children, of being kind and af- 
fe&ionate brothers and fifters : educate 
them in your own houfe. From/ their 
parent's houfe they miy, with propriety and 
advantage, go out every day to attend 
public fchbols: but let their dwelling be 
always at home. RefpeA for you muft 
always impofe a very ufeful reftraint upon 
their condud ; and refped for them may 
frequently impofe no ufclefs reftraint upon 
your own. Surely no acquirement, which 
can poffibljr he derived from what is call- • 
ed a public education, can make any 
fort of compenfation for what is almoft cer- 
tainly and neceflarily loft by it. Domeftic 

education 
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education 13 the inflitution of nature ; 
public education, the contrivance of man* 
It is furely unneceflary to fay, which is 
likely to be the wifeft. 

In fome tragedies and romances, we 
meet with many beautiful and intereiling 
fcenes, founded upon, what is called, the 
force of bjood, or upon the wonderful af-* 
fedion which near relations arc fuppofed 
to conceive for one another, even before 
they know that they have any fuch con- 
nexion. This force of blood, however, 
I am afraid, exifts no-where but in tra* 
gedies and romances. Even in tragedies 
and romances, it is never fuppofed to take 
place between any relations, but thofe who 
are naturally bred up in the fame houfe ; 
between parents and children, between 
brothers and lifters. To imagine any fuch 
myfterious affedion between coufms, or 
even between aunts or uncles, and nephews 
or lueces, would be too ridiculous. 

In paftoral countries, and in all coun- 
tries where the authority of law is not 

alone 
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alone fufficient to give perfeft fecurity to 
every member of the ftate, all the differ- 
ent branches of the fame family common- 
ly chufe to live in the neighbourhood of 
one another. Their aflbciation is frequent- 
ly neceffary for their common defence. 
They are all, from the higheft to the low- 
eft, of more or lefs importance to one an- 
other. Their concord ftrengthens their 
neceffary affociationj their difcord always 
weakens, and might deftroy it. They 
have more intercourfe with one another, 
than with the members of any other tribe. 
The remoteft members of the fame tribe 
claim fome connexion with one another; 
and, where all other circumftances are equal, 
cxpedt to be treated with more diftinguifli- 
cd attention than is due to thofe who have 
no fuch pretenfibns. It is not many years 
ago that, in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
Chieftain ufed to confider the pooreft man 
of his clan, as his coiriirx and relation. 
The fame extenfive regard to kindred is 
faid to take place among the Tartars, the 
Arabs, the Turkomans, and, I believe, 
among all other nations who are nearly in 

the 
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the fame ftate of fociety in which the Scots 
Highlanders were about the beginning of 
the prefent centuiy. 

In commercial countries, where the 
-authority of law is always perfedly fuf- 
ficient to proted: the meaneft man in the 
ftate, the deicendants of the fame family, 
liaving no fuch motive for keeping together, 
naturally feparate and difperfe^ as intereft 
or inclination may dired):. They foon 
ceafe to be of importance to one another ; 
and, in a few generations, not only lole all 
oare abodt one another, but all remem- 
brance of their common origin, and of the 
connedion which took place among their 
anceftors. Regard for remote relations be- 
comes, in every country, lefs and lefs, ac- 
cording as this ftate of civilization has been 
longer and more completely eftablifhed. 
It has been longer and more completely 
eftablifhed in England than in Scotland ; 
and remote relations are, accordingly, 
more confidered in the latter country than 
in the former, though, in this refpedt, the 
difference between the two countries is 

VOL. II* ^ \ growing 
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growing lefs and lefs every day. Great 
lords^ indeed, are, in every country, 
proud of remembering and acknowledging 
their connedion with one another, how- 
ever remote. The remembrance of fuch 
illuftrious relations flatters not a little the 
family pride of them all ; and it is neither 
from aflFedion, nor from any thing which 
refembles affection, but from the moft 
frivolous and childifh of all vanities, that 
this remembrance is fo carefully kept up. 
Should fome more humble, though, per- 
haps, much nearer kinfman, prefume to 
put fuch great men in mind of his relation 
to their family, they feldom fail to tell him 
that they are bad genealogifts, and mife- 
rably ill-*informed concerning their own 
family hiftory. It is not in that order, I 
am afraid, that we are to exped: any ex- 
traordinary extenfion of, what is called, 
natural affedion. 

I confider what is called natural affec- 
tion as more the effed of the moral than of 
the fuppofed phyfical connexion between 
the parent and the child. A jealous huf- 

band, 
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bandy indeed, notwithftanding the ii)oral 
connedioo, notwithftanding the child's 
having been educated in his own houfe, 
often regards, with hatred and averfion, 
that unhappy child which he fuppofes to be 
the offspring of his wife's infidelity. It is 
the lading monument of a mod difagreeable 
adventure ; of his own difhonour, and of 
the difgrace of his family. 

Among well-difpofed people, the necef- 
fity or conveniency of mutual accommo- 
dation, very frequently produces a friend- 
filip not unlike that which takes place 
among thofe who are born to live in the 
fame family. Colleagues in ofEce, part- 
ners in trade, call one another brothers ; 
and frequently feel towards one another 
as if they really were fo. Their good 
agreement is an advantage to all ; and, if 
they are tolerably reafonable people, they 
are naturally difpofed to agree. We expedl 
that they fhduld do fo ; and their difagree- 
ment is a fort of a fmall fcandal. The Ro- 
mans exprefled this fort of attachment by the 
word neceffitudo^ which, from the etymo- 
G 2 logy. 
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logy, feems to denote that it was impofed 
by the neceffity of the fituation. 

Even the trifling circumftance of living 
in the fame neighbourhood, has fome effedl 
of the fame kind. We rcfpe£l the face of 
a man whom we fee every day, provided 
he has never offended us* Neighbours can 
be very convenient, and they can be very 
trouhlefome, to one another. If they are 
good fort of people, they are naturally dif- 
pofed to agree. We expefl: their good 
agreement j and to be a bad neighbour is 
a very bad charadter. There are certain 
fmall good offices, accordingly, which are 
univerfally allowed to be due to a neigh- 
bour in preference to any other perfon who 
has no fuch connection. 

This natural difpofition to accommodate 
and to affimilate, as much as we can, our 
own fentiments, principles, and feelings, to 
thofe which we fee fixed and rooted in the 
perfons whom we are obliged to live and 
converfe a great deal with, is the caufe of 
the contagious effeds of both good and bad 

com- 
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company. The man who aflbciates chiefly 
with the wife and the virtuous, though he 
may not himfelf become either wife or vir- 
tuous, cannot help conceiving a certain 
refpedl at leaft for wifdom and virtue ; and 
the man who aflbciates chiefly with the 
profligate and the diflblute, though he may 
not himfelf become profligate and diflTolute, 
muft foon lofe, at leaft, all his original ab- 
horrence of profligacy and diflTolution of 
manners. The fnnilarity of family charac- 
ters, which we fo frequently fee tranfmit- 
ted through feveral fucceflfive generations, 
may, perhaps, be partly owing to this 
difpofition, to afllmilate ourfelves to thofe 
whom we are obliged to live and converfe 
a great deal with. The family character, 
however, like the family countenance, 
feems to be owing, not altogether to the 
moral, but partly too to the phyfical con- 
neftion. The family countenance is cer- 
tainly altogether owing to the latter. 

But of all attachments to an individual,. 
that which is founded altogether upon 
efteem and approbation of his good conduct ^ 

G 3 and 
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and behaviour, confirmed by much ex- 

• perience and long acquaintance, is, by far, 
the moft refpedable. Such friendfliips, 
arifing not from a conftrained fympathy, 
not from a fympathy which has been af- 
fumed and rendered habitual for the fake 
of convenience and accommodation ; but 
from a natural fympathy, from an involun- 
tary feeling that the perfons to whom we 
attach ourfelves are the natural and proper 
objcds of efteem and approbation ; can 

"cxift only among men of virtue. Men of 
'virtue only can feel that entire confidence 
:in the condudl and behaviour of one an- 
; other, which can, at all tirties, aflure them 
that they can never either offend or be 
offended by one another. Vice is always 

• capricious : virtue only is regular and or- 
derly. The attachment which is founded 
upon the love of virtue, as it is certainly, 
of all attachments, the moft virtuous ; fo it 
is likewife the happieft, as well as the moft 
permanent and fecure. Such friendfhips 
need not be confined to a fingle perfon, 
but may fafely embrace all the wife and 
virtuous, with whom we have been long 

and 
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and intimately acquainted, and upon 
whofe wifdom and virtue we can, upon 
that account, entirely depend. They} 
who would confine friendfliip to two per- ) 
fons, fecm to confound the wife fecurity of | 
friendihip with the jealoufy and folly c^l 
love* The hafty, fond, and foolifti inti-^ 
macies of young people, founded, com- 
monly, upon fome flight fimiJarity of cha- 
radier, altogether unconnedted with good 
condud, upon a tafte, perhaps, for the 
fame ftudies, the fame amufements, the 
fame diverfions, or upon their agreement 
in fome lingular principle or opinion, not 
commonly adopted ; thofe intimacies which 
a freak begins, and which a freak puts an 
end to, how agreeable foever they may ap- 
pear while they laft, can by no means de- 
ferve the facred and venerable name of 
friendfhip. 

Of all the perfons, however, whom na- 
ture points out for our peculiar beneficence, 
there are none to whom it feems more 
properly diredied than to thofe whofe bene- 
G 4 ficence 
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ficence we have ourfelves already ex- 
perienced. Nature, which formed men 
for that mutual kindnefs, fo neceflary foe 
their happinefs, renders every man the 
peculiar objed of kindnefs, to the perfons 
to whom he himfelf has been kind. Though 
their gratitude fhould not always corre-^ 
{pond to his beneficence, yet the fenfe of 
bis merit, the fympathetic gratitude of the 
impartial fpeftator, will always correfpond 
to it. The general indignation of other 
people, sigainft the bafenefs of their in- 
gratitude, will even, fometimes, increafe 
the general fenfe of his merit. No be-! 
neyolent man ever loft altogether the fruits 
of his benevolence. If he does not always 
gather them from the perfons from whom 
he ought to have gathered them, he feldom 
fails to gather thein, and with a tenfold in- 
creafe, from other people. KJndnefs h the 
parent of kindnefs ; and if to be beloved 
by our brethren be the great objedl of our 
ambition, the fureft way of obtaining it is, 
by our conduct tQ fliow that we really love 

After 
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After the perfons who are recommended 
to our beneficence, either by their connec- 
tion with ourfelves, by their perfonal quali- 
ties, or by their paft fervices, come thofe 
who are pointed out, not indeed to, what 
is called, our friendihip, but to our benevo- 
lent attention and good offices ; thofe who 
arc diftinguifhed by their extraordinary 
fituation ; the greatly fortunate and the 
greatly unfortunate, the rich and the power- 
ful, the poor and the wretched. The dif- 
tindlion of ranks, the peace and order of 
fociety, are, in a great meafure, founded 
upon the refpefl: which we naturally con-» 
ceive for the former. The relief and con** 
folation of human mifery depend altoge- 
ther upon our compaffion for the latter. The 
peace and order of fociety, is of more im^ 
portance than even the relief of the mife-j 
rable. Our rcfpedi for the great, accord- 1 
ingly, is moft apt to offend by its excefsj} 
our fellow-feeling for the miferable, by its: 
defeat. Moralifts exhort us to charity andj 
compafCon. They warn us againft the: 
fitfoination of greatnefs. This fafcination, 
indeed, is fo powerful, that the rich and 

the 
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, the great are too often p r c fc iied to tbe wife 
and tbe Tirtuous. Nature has wifely judged 
itliat the difliaclioa of ranks, the peace aod 
order of fbcietj, would refl more fccurelj 
iq>oa the plain and palpable diffirrence of 
birth and fortune, than upon the invifible 
;and often uncertain difierence of wifdom 
and virtue* The undiftinguifhing eyes of 
tbe great mob of mankind can well enough 
perceive the former: it is with difficulty 
that the nice difcemment of the wife and 
the virtuous can fomedmes diflinguifh the 
latter. In the order of all thofe recom* 
mendations, the benevolent wifdom of na« 
ture is equally evident. 

It may, perhaps, be unneceflfary to ob« 
ferve, that the combination of two, oi 
more, of thofe exciting caufes of kindnefs, 
increafes the kindnefs. The favour and 
partiality which, when there is no envy 
in the cafe, we naturally bear to greatnefs, 
arc much increafed when it is joined with 
wifdom and virtue. If, notwithfbnding 
that wifdom and virtue, the great man 
ihould fall into thofe misfortunes, thofe 

dangers 
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dangers and diflrefTes, to which the mod 
exalted (lations are often the mod expofed^ 
we are much more deeply interefted in his 
fortune than we fhould be in that of a per- 
fon equally virtuous, but in a more humble 
fituation. The mod interefting fubjeds of 
tragedies and romances are the misfortunes. 
of virtuous and magnanimous kings and 
princes. If, by the wifdom and manhood 
of their exertions, they fhould extricate 
themfelves from thofe misfortunes, and re- 
cover completely their former fuperiority 
and fecurity, we cannot help viewing them 
with the mod enthufiadic and even extra- 
vagant admiration.- The grief which we 
felt for their didrefs, the joy which we 
feel for their profperity, feem to, combine 
together in enhancing that partial admira- 
tion which we naturally conceive both for 
the dation and the charader. 

When thofe diflferent beneffcent afFedions 
happen to draw different ways, to deter- 
mine by any precife rules in what cafes we 
ought to comply with the one, and in what 
with the other, is, perhaps, altogether impoCi 

fible. 
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fible. In what cafes friendlhip ought to 
yield to gratitude, or gratitude to friend- 
£hip ; in what cafes the ftrongeft of all natu- 
ral afFedions ought to yield to a regard for 
the fafety of thofe fuperiors upon whofe 
fafety often depends that of the whole fo- 
ciety ; and in what cafes natural afFedlion 
may, without imjpropriety, prevail over that 
regard ; muft be left altogether to the deci- 
fion of the man within the breaft, the fup- 
pofed impartial fpedator, the great judge 
. and arbiter of our condud. If we place 
I ourfelves completely in his fituation, if we 
; really view ourfelves with his eyes, and as 
he views us, and liften with diligent and 
: reverential attention to what he fuggefts to 
us, his voice will never deceive us. We 
Ihall (land in need of no cafuiftic rules to 
diredl our condu(fl. Thefe it is often im- 
poflible to accommodate to all the different 
ihades and eradations of circumftance, 
charader, and fituation, to differences and 
. diftindlions which, though not impercepti- 
ble, are, by their nicety and delicacy, often 
altogether undefinable. In that beautiful 
tragedy of Voltaire, the Orphan of China, 

while 
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while we admire the magnanimity of Zamti, 
who is willing to facrifice the life of his 
own child, in order to preferve that pf the 
only feeble remnant of his ancient fove- 
reigns and mafters; we not only pardon, but 
love the maternal tendernefs of Idame, who, 
at the rifque of difcovering the important 
fecret of her hufband, reclaims her infant 
from the cruel hands of the Tartars, into 
which it had been delivered. 



CHAP. 11. 

Oftbt order in which Societies are by nature 
recommended to our Beneficence. 

TH E fame principles that dired the or« 
der in which individuals are recom«» 
mended to our beneficence, direct that like* 
wife in which focieties are recommended to 
it. Thofe to which it is, or may be of 
moft importance, are firfl: and principally 
recommended to it. 

The 
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The ftate or fovereignty in which we 
have beea bom and educated, and under 
tibe pioteflion of which we continue to 
Kve, is, In ordinary cafes, the greateft fociety 
upon whofe happinefs or mifery, our good 
mr bad condudt can have much influence. 
It is accordingly, by nature, moft ftrongly 
recommended to us. Not only we our- 
ftlves, but all the objedis of our kindeft af- 
fections, our children, our parents, our re- 
lations, our friends, our benefadors, all 
thofe whom we naturally love and revere 
the moft, are commonly comprehended 
within it ; and their profperity and fafety 
depend in fome meafure upon its profpe- 
rity and fafety. It is by nature, therefore, 
endeared to us, not only by all our felfifh, 
but by all our private benevolent aflTedions. 
Upon account of our own connexion with 
it, its profperity and glory fcem to refledl 
ftwne fort of honour upon ourfelves. When 
we compare it with other focieties of the 
iame kind, we are proud of its fuper;ority, 
and mortified in fome degree, if it appears 
in any refpeft below them. All the illuf- 
trious characters which it has produced in 

former 
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former times (for againft thofe of our own 
times envy may fometimes prejudice us a 
little), its warriors, its ftatefmen, its pogts, its 
philofophers, and men of letters of all kinds ; 
we are difpofed to view with the moft par- 
tial admiration, and to rank them (fome- 
times mod unjuilly) above thofe of all other 
nations. The patriot who lays down hb 
life for the fafcty, or even for the vain- 
glory of this fociety, appears to aft with 
the moft exaft propriety. He appears to 
view himfelf in the light in which the im- 
partial fpedkator naturally and neceffarily 
views him, as but one of the multitude, 
in the eye of that equitable judge,, of no 
more confequence than any other in it, 
but bound at all times to facrifice and de- 
vote himfelf to the fafety, to the fervice, 
and even to the glory of the greater number. • 
But though this facrifice appears to be per«^ 
feftly juft and proper, we' know how dif- 
ficult it is to make.it, and how few people 
are capable of making it. His conduft, 
therefore, excites not only our entire appro- 
bation, but our higheft wonder and admira- 
tion, and feems to merit all the applaufe which 
can be due to the moft heroic virtue. The 
I traitor, 
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traitor, on the contrary, who, in fome pecu- 
liar fituation, fancies he can promote his 
own little intereft by betraying to the public 
enemy that of his native country ; who, re- 
gardlefsof the judgment of the man within 
the breaft, prefers himfelf, in this refped: 
fo fhamefiilly and fo bafely, to all thofe 
with whom he has any connexion ; ap- 
pears to be of all villains the mod detefl:* 
able. 

The love of our own nation often difpofes 
us to view, with the moft malignant jealoufy 
and envy, the profperity and aggrandifement 
of any other neighbouring nation. Inde- 
pendent and neighbouring nations, having 
no common fuperior to decide their dif-* 
putes, all live in continual dread and fufpi- 
cion of one another. Each fovereign, ex- 
peding little juftice from his neighbours, it 
difpofed to treat them with as little as he 
cxpcds from them. The regard for the 
laws of nations, or for thofe rules which in- 
dependent dates profefs or pretend to think 
themfelves bound to obferve in their deal- 
ings with one another, is often very little 
more than mere pretence and profeflion. 

From 
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From the fmalleft intereft, upon the flighteft 
provocation, we fee thofe rules every day, 
either evaded or diredly violated without 
fhame or remorfe. Each nation forefees, 
or imagines it forefees, its own fubjugation 
in the increafing power and aggrandife- 
ment of any of its neighbours ; and the 
mean principle of national prejudice is of- 
ten founded upon the noble one of the love 
of our own country. The fcntence with 
which the elder Cato is faid to have con- 
cluded every fpeech which he made in the 
fenate, whatever might be the fubjedJ:,* 
*' It is my opinion like wife that Carthage ought 
•* to be dejiroyedy^ was the natural expref- 
fion of the favage patriotifm of a ftrong but 
coarfe mind, enraged almoft to madnefs 
againfl: a foreign nation from which his own 
had fuffered fo much. The more humane 
fentence with which Scipio Nafica is faid to 
have concluded all his fpeeches, " It is my 
•* opinion likewife that Carthage ought not to 
** be dejlroyed^^ was the liberal expreflion 
of a more enlarged and enlightened mind, 
who felt no averiion to the profperity even 
of an old enemy, when reduced to a ftatc 
VOL. lit H which 
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which could n6 longer be formidable to 
Rome. France and England may each of 
them have fome reafon to dread the in- 
creafe of the naval and military power of the 
other ; but for either of them to envy the 
internal happinefs and profperity of the 
other, the cultivation of its lands, the ad- 
vancement of its manufadlures, the increafe 
of its commerce, the fecurity and number 
of its ports and harbours, its proficiency in 
all the liberal arts and fciences, is furely be- 
neath the dignity of two fuch great nations. 
Thefe are the real improvements of the 
world we live in. Mankind are benefited^ 
human nature is ennobled by them. la 
fuch improvements each nadon ought, not 
only to endeavour itfclf to excel, but from 
the love of mankind, to promote, inftead of 
obftrudling the excellence of its neighbours. 
Thefe are all proper objects of national emu- 
lation, not of national prejudice or tnvy. 

The love of our own country feems not 
to be derived from the love of mankind. 
The former fentiment is altogether inde- 
pendent of the latter, and ieems fometimes 

even 
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cvea to difpofe us tp a£l inconfiftently with 
it. France may contain, perhaps, near 
three times the number of inhabitants 
which Great Britain contains. In the great 
fociety of mankind, therefore, the prot- 
perity of France fliould appear to be an ob- 
je<3: of much greater importance than that 
of Great Britain. The Britifh fubjedl, how 
ever, who, upon that account, fhould pre- 
fer upon all occafions the profperity of the 
former to that of the latter country, would 
not be thought a good citizen of Great Bri- 
tain, We do not love our country merely 
as a part of the great fociety of mankind : 
we love it for its own fake, and indepen* 
dently of any fuch confideration. That 
wifdom which contrived the fyftem of hu- 
man afFedtions, as well as that of every 
' other part of nature, feems to have judged 
that the intereil of the great fociety of man- 
kind would be bed promoted by directing 
the principal attention of each individual to 
that . particular portion of it, which was 
moft within the fphere both of his abilities 
and of his uaderfUnding. 

B 2 National 
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National prejudices and hatreds feldom 
extend beyond neighbouring nations. We 
very weakly and foolifhly, perhaps, call 
the French our natural enemies ; and they 
perhaps, as weakly and foolifhly, confider 
us in the fame manner. Neither they nor 
we bear any fort of envy to the profperity 
of China or Japan. It very rarely hap- 
pens, however, that our good-will towards 
fuch diftant countries can be exerted with 
much effect. 

The mod extenfive public benevolence 
which can commonly be exerted with any 
confiderable cfFe£l, is that of the ftatefmen, 
who project and form alliances among 
neighbouring or not very diftant nations, 
for the prefervation either of, what is called,- 
the balance of power, or of the general 
peace and tranquillity of the ftates within 
the circle of their negotiations. The ftatef- 
men, however, who plan and execute fuch 
treaties have feldom any thing in view, 
but the intereft of their refpedive countries. 
Sometimes, indeed, their views are more 
extenfive. The Count d'Avaux, the ple- 

•* nipoten- 
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nipotentiary of France, at the treaty of 
Munfter, would have been willing to facri- 
fice his life (according to the Cardinal de 
Retz, a man not over-credulous in the virtue 
of other people), in order to have reftored, 
by that treaty, the general tranquillity of 
Europe. King William feems to have 
had a real zeal for the liberty and inde-* 
pendency of the greater part of the fove-^ 
reign ftates of Europe ; which, perhaps, 
might be a good deal ftimulated by his par- 
ticular averfion to France, the ftate from 
which, during his time, that liberty and 
independency were principally in danger. 
Some (hare of the fame fpirit feems to have 
defcended to the firft miniftry of Queen 
Anne. 

Every independent ftate is divided into 
many different orders and focieties, each 
of which has its own particular powers, 
privileges, and immunities. Every indi- 
vidual is naturally more attached to his own 
particular order or fociety, than to any 
other. His own intereft, his own vanity, 
the intereft and vanity of many of his 
H 3 friends 
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friends and companions^ are comtnonly a 
good deal conne6ted with it. He is am- 
bitious to extend its privileges and immu- 
nities; He is zealous to defend them againft 
the encroachments of every other order or 
fociety. 

Upon the manner in which any ftate is 
divided into the different orders and focie- 
ties which compofe it, and upon the parti-? 
cular diftribution which has been made of 
their refpedlive powers, privileges, and im-? 
munities, depends, what is called, the con-p 
ilitutioa of that particular date. 

Upon the ability of each particular order 
or fociety to maintain its own powers, pri^ 
vileges, and immunities, againft the en-? 
croachments of every other, depends the 
^ability of that particular conftitution. 
That particular conftitution is neceffarily 
more or lefs altered^ whenever any of its 
fubordinate parts is cither raifed above or 
(Jcprefled below whatever hs^d been its for^f 
TO?r raRl? and pop^UioR, 

All 
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All tliofe different orders and focieties 
are dependent upon the ftate to which they 
owe their fecurity and protcdlion. That 
they are all fiibordinate to that ftate, and 
eftablifhed only in fubferviency to its pro- 
fperity and prefervation, is a truth acknow- 
ledged by the moft partial member of every 
one of them. It may often, however, be 
hard to convince him that the profperity 
and prefervation of the ftate require any 
diminution of the powers, privileges, and 
immunities of his own particular order or 
fociety. This partiality, though it may 
fometimes be unjuft, may not, upon that 
account, be ufeleis. It checks the fpirit of 
innovation. It tends to preferve whatevef 
is the eftablifhed balance among the dif- 
ferent orders and focieties into which the 
ftate is divided ; and while it fometimes ap« 
pears to obftrudl fome alterations of govern- 
ment which may be fafhionable and popu- 
lar at the time, it contributes in reality to 
the ftability and permanency of the whole 
fyftem. 

H4 The 
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The love of our country feems, in ordi* 
nary cafes, to involve in it two different 
principles ; firft, a certain refpe£t and reve- 
rence for that conftitution ot form of go- 
vernment which is aiSually eftabliftied ; and 
. fecondly, an earned delire to render the 
condition of our fellow-citizens as fafe, re- 
fpe£table, and happy as we can. He is not 
a citizen who is not difpofcd to refpedt the 
laws and to obey the civil magiftrate; and 
he is certainly not a good citizen who does 
not wifli to promote, by every means in his 
power, the welfare of the whole fociety of 
his fellow-citizens. 

In peaceable and quiet times, thofe two 
principles generally coincide and lead to 
the fame conduct. Thefupport of the ef- 
tablifhed government feems evidently the 
bed expedient for maintaining the fafe, re- 
fpedable, and happy fituation of our fellow- 
citizens j when we fee that this government 
aftually maintains them in that fituation. 
But in times of public difcontent, faction, 
and diforder, thofe two different principles 
jf^f draw different; w^ys, and even a wife 

maa 
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man may be difpofed to think fome altera- 
tion neceflary in that conftitution or form 
of government, which in its a£tual condi- 
tion, appears plainly unable to maintain the 
public tranquillity. In fuch cafes, however, 
it often requires, perhaps, the higheft effort 
of political wifdom to determine when a 
real patriot ought to fupport and endeavour 
to re-eftabli(h the authority of the old fyf- 
tem, and when he ought to give way to the 
more daring, but often dangerous fpirit of 
innovation. 

Foreign war and civil fadion are the two 
fituations which afford the moft fplendid 
opportunities for the difplay of public fpirit. 
The hero who ferves his country fucceff- 
fuUy in foreign war gratifies the wifhes of 
the whole nation, and is, upon that account, 
the objed of univerfal gratitude and admi- 
ration. In. times of civil difcord,the leaders 
of the contending parties, though they may 
be admired by one half of their fellow-ci- 
tizens, are commonly execrated by the other. 
Their characters and the merit of their re- 
fpedtive fervices appear commonly more 
doubtful. The glory which is acquired by 

foreign 
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foreign war is, upon this account, almoft 
always more pure and more fplendid than 
that which can be acquired in civil fadlion. 

The leader of the fucccfsful party, how- 
ever, if he has authority enough to prevail 
upon his own friends to a£l with proper 
temper and moderation (which he fre- 
quently has not), may fonietimes render to 
his country a fervice much more efTential 
and important than the greated vidories 
and the moft extenfive conquefts. He 
may re-eftablifh and improve the conftitu* 
tion, and from the very doubtful and am* 
biguous charadler of the leader of a party, 
he may aflurne the greatefl and nobleft of 
all characters, that of the reformer and le-^ 
giflator of a great ftate; and, by the wifdom* 
of his inftitutions, fecure the internal tran* 
quilUty and happinefs of his fellow-citizens 
for many fucceeding generations. 

Amidft the turbulence and diforder of 
fadion, a certain fpirit of fyftem is apt to 
mix itfelf with that public fpirit which is 
founded upon the love of humanity, upon 
a real fellow-feeling with the inconvenir 

ences 
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ences and diftreifes to which fome of our 
fellow-citizens may be expofed. Thig 
fpirit of fyflem commonly takes the direc-* 
tion of that more gentle public fpirit ; al^ 
ways animates it, and often inflames it even 
to the madnefs of fanaticifm. The leaders 
of the difcontented party feldom fail to hold 
out fome plaufible plan of reformation 
which, they pretend, will not only remove 
the inconveniences and relieve the diftrefles 
immediately complained of, but will pre- 
vent, in all time coming, any return of the 
like inconveniences and diilrefles. They 
often propofe, upon this account, to new-* 
model the conftitution, and to alter, in 
fome of its moft eflential parts, that fyftem 
of government under which the fubjeds of 
a -great empire have enjoyed, perhaps, 
peace, fecurity, and even glory, during 
the courfe of feveral centuries together. 
The great body of the party are common- 
ly intoxicated with the imaginary beauty of 
this ideal fyftem, of which they have no 
experience, but which has been reprefent-r 
ed to them in all the moft dazzling colours 
\n which the elocjuence of their leaders 
9 ^ Qovli 
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could paint it. Thofe leaders themfelves, 
though they originally may have meant 
nothing but their own aggrandizement, be- 
come many of them in time the dupes of 
their own fophiftry, and are as e^ager for 
this great reformation as the weakeft and 
fooliflieft of their followers. Even though 
the leaders fliould have preferved their own 
heads, as indeed they commonly do, free 
from this fanaticifm, yet they dare not 
always difappoint the expedation of their 
followers; but are often obliged, though 
contrary to their principle and their con- 
fcience, to a<3: as if they were under the 
common delufion. The violence of the 
party, refufing all palliatives, all temper- 
aments, all reafonable accommodations, by 
requiring too much frequently obtains no- 
thing ; and thofc inconveniences and dif- 
treffes which, with a little moderation, 
might in a great meafure have been re- 
moved and relieved, are left altogether 
without the hope of a remedy. 

The man whofe public fpirit is prompt- 
ed altogether by humanity and benevolence, 

will 
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will refpedt the eftabliftied powers and 
privileges even of individuals, and ftill 
more thofe of the great orders and focieties, 
into which the ftate is divided. ' Though 
he fhould confider feme of them as in fome 
meafure abufive, he will content himfelf 
with moderating, what he often cannot 
annihilate without great violence. When 
he cannot conquer the rooted prejudices of 
the people by reafon and perfuafion, he 
will not attempt to fubdue them by force ; 
but will religioufly obferve what, by Cicero, 
is juftly called the divine maxim of Plato, 
never to ufe violence to his country no 
more than to his parents. He will accom-^ 
modate, as well as be can, his public ar- 
rangements to the confirmed ' habits and 
prejudices of the people ; and will remedy, 
as well as he can, the inconveniences which 
may flow from the want of thofe regula- 
tions which the people are averfe to fubmit 
to. When he cannot eflablilh the right, 
he will not difdain to ameliorate the wrong ; 
but like Solon, when he cannot eftablifh 
the beft fyftem of laws, he will endeavour. 
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to eftablUh the beft that the people caa 
bean 

The man of fyfteni, on the contrary, is 
apt to be very wife in his own conceit; 
and is often fo enamoured with the fup« 
pofed beauty of his own ideal plan of 
government, that he cannot fuffer the 
fmalleft deviation from any part of it. He 
goes on to eftablilh it completely and in all 
its parts, without any regard either to the 
great interefts, or to the ftrong prejudices 
which may oppofe it. He feems to imagine 
that he can arrange the diflFerent members 
of a great fociety with as much eafe as the 
hand arranges the different pieces upon a 
chefs-board.' He does not confider that 
the pieces upon the chefs-board have no 
other principle of motion befides that which 
the hand impreffes upon them; but that^ 
in the great chefs-board of human fociety, 
every fmgle piece has a principle of motion 
of its own, altogether different from that 
which the legiflature might chufe to im<* 
prefs upon it. If thofe two principles coin«^ 

cide 
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cide and ad in the fame direflion, the 
game of human fociety vrill go oq eafily 
and harmonioufly, and h very Tikely to be 
happy and fuccefsful. If they are oppofite 
or different, the game will go on mife- 
rably, and the fociety muft be at all times 
in the higheft degree of diforder. 

Some general, and even fyftematical, 
idea of the perfedkion of policy and law, 
may no doubt be neceflfary for directing 
the views of the flatefman. But to infift 
upon eftablifiiing, and upon eftablifliing all 
at once, and in fpite of all oppofition^ 
every thing which that idea may feem to 
require^ muft often be the higheft degree 
of arrogance. It is to erect his own 
judgment into the fupreme ftandard of 
right and wrong. It is to fancy himfelf 
the only wife and worthy man in the com- 
monwealth, and that his fellow-citizens 
ihould accommodate themfelves to him and 
not he to them. It is ypon this account, that 
of all political fpeculators, fovereign princes 
are by far the moft' dangerous. This 
arrogance is perfe&ly familiar to them. 

They 
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They entertain no doubt of the immenfe 
fuperiority of their own judgment. . When 
fuch imperial and royal reformers, there- 
fore, condefcend to contemplate the con- 
flitution of the country which is committed 
to their government, they feldom fee any 
thing fo wrong in it as the obftrudions 
which it may fometimes oppofe to the ex- 
ecution of their own will. They hold in 
contempt the divine maxim of Plato, and 
confider the ftate as made for themfelves, 
not themfelves for the ftate. The great 
objed of their reformation, therefore, is to 
remove thofe obftrudions ; to reduce the 
authority of the nobility; to take away 
the privileges of cities and provinces, and 
to -render both the greateft individuals and 
the greateft orders of the ftate, as incapa- 
ble of oppofing their commands, as the 
weakeft and moft infignificant. 
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CHAP. III. 
Ofuniverfal Benevolence. 

THOUGH our efFedual good offices can 
very feldom be extended to any wider 
ibciety than that of our own country ; our 
good-will is circumfcribed by no boundary^ 
but may embrace the immenfity of the uni-^ 
verfe. We cannot form the idea of any 
innocent and fenfible being, whbfe hap- 
pinefs we.fhould not defire, or to whofe 
xnifery, when diftindly brought home to 
the imagination, we fhould not have fome 
degree of averfion. The idea of a mif- 
chievous, though fenfible being, indeed, 
naturally provokes our hatred : but the ill- 
will which, in this cafe, we bear to it, is 
really the effedl of our univerfal benevolence. 
It is the effedl of the fympathy which we 
feel with the mifery and refentment of 
thofe other innocent and fenfible beings, 
whofe happinefs is diflurbed by its malice. 
VOL. II. * I This 
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This univerfal benevolence, how noble 
and generous foever, can be the fource of 
no folid happinefs to any man who is not 
thoroughly convinced that all the inhabit- 
ants of the univerfe, the meaneft as well as 
the greateft, are under the immediate care 
and protedion of that great, benevolent^ 
and all-wife Being, who diredts all the 
movements of nature j and who is deter- 
mined, by his own unalterable perfections^ 
to maintain in it, at all times, the greateft 
poffible quantity of happinels. To this 
univerfal benevolence, on the con- 
trary,' the very fufpicion of a fatherlefs 
world, muft be the raoft melancholy of all 
jefledions; from the thought that all the 
unknown regions of infinite and incom- 
prehenfible fpace may be filled with no- 
thing but endlefs mifery and wretchednefs* 
All the fplendour of the higheft profperity 
can never enlighten the gloom with which 
fo. dreadful an idea muft neceflarily over- 
ihadow the imagination; nor, in a wife 
and virtuous man, can all the forrow of the 
moft affliding adverfity ever dry up the 
joy which neceflarily fprings from the 

habitual 
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Iiabitusil and thorough convidion of the 
truth of the contrary fyftem. 

The wife and virtuous man is at all times'; 
willing that his own private intereft ihould; 
be .facrificed to the public intereft of his; 
own particular order or fociety. He is at: 
all times willing, too, that the intereft of; 
this order or fociety (hould be facrificed to 
the greater intereft of the ftate or fovereign- 
ty, of which it is only a fubordinate part. 
He (hould, therefore, be equally willing 
that all thofe inferior interefts fhould be 
facrificed to the greater intereft of the uni- 
verfe, to, the intereft of that great fociety of 
all fehfible and intelligent beings, of which 
God himfelf is the immediate adminiftrator 
and diredor. If he is deeply impreffed 
with the habitual aiid thorough convidioa 
that this benevolent and all- wife Being can' 
admit into the fyftem of his government, 
no partial evil which is not neceftary for 
the univerfal good, he muft confider all 
the misfortunes which may befal himfelf, 
his friends, his fociety, or his country, as 
neceflary for the profperity of the univerfe, 
and therefore as what he ought^ not only 
12 to 
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to fubmit to with refignation, but as what 
he himfelf, if he had known all the con- 
nexions and dependencies of things, ought 
{incerely and devoutly to have wifhed 
for. 

Nor does this magnanimous refignation 
to the will of the great DireSor of the uni- 
verfe, feem in any refpeft beyond the 
reach of human nature. Good foldiers, 
who both love and truft their general, fre- 
quently march with more gaiety and alacri- 
ty to the forlorn ftation, from which they 
never cxpedl to return, than they would 
to one where there was neither difficulty 
nor danger. In marching to the latter, 
they could feel no other fentiment than that 
of the dulnefs of ordinary duty : in marching 
to the former, they feel that they arc mak- 
ing the nobleft exertion which it is poffible 
for man to make. They know that their 
general would not have ordered them up- 
on this ftation, had it not been neceflary 
for the iafety of the army, for the fuccefs 
of the war. They cheerfully facrifice their 
own little fyftems to the profperity of a 
jgreater fyftem^. They take an affi^dlionate 

leave 
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leave of their comrades, to whom thef 
wiih all happinefs and fuccefs ; and march 
out, not only whh fubmiffive obedience, 
but often with (houts of the mod joyful 
exultation, to that fatal, but fplendid and 
honourable ftation to which they are ap- 
pointed. No condudlor of an army caa 
defer ve more unlimited truft, more ardent 
and zealous afFedtion, than the great Con- 
dudor of the univerfe. In the greateft 
public as well as private difafters, a wife 
man ought to confider that he himfelf, his 
friends and countrymen, have only been 
ordered upon the forlorn ftation of the 
univerfe ; that had it not been neceiTary for 
the good of the whole, they would not 
have been fo ordered ; and that it is their 
duty, not only with humble reiignation to 
fubmit to this allotment, but to endeavour 
to embrace it with alacrity arid joy. A 
wife man fhould furely be capable of doing 
what a good foldier holds himfelf at all 
times in readinefs to do. 

The idea of that divine Being, whofe 

^nevolence and wifdom have, from all 

I 3 eternity, 
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eternity, contrived and conduded the im- 
menfe machine of the univerfe, fo ^s at all 
times to produce the greateft poflible quan- 
tity of happinefs, is certainly of all the ob- 
jedis of human contemplation by far the 
moft fublime. Every other thought necef- 
iarily appears mean in the comparifon. 
The man whom we believe to be principally 
occupied in this fublime contemplation, 
(eldoms fails to be the objed of our higheft 
veneration ^ and though his life (hould be 
altogether contemplative, we often regard 
him with a fort of religious refped much 
fuperior to that with which we look upon 
the moft aftive and ufeful fervant of the 
commonwealth. The Meditations of Mar- 
cus Antoninus, which turn principally upr 
on this fubjeft, have contributed more, 
perhaps, to the general admiration of his 
character, than all the different tranfadions 
pf his juft, merciful, and beneficent reign. 

The adminiftration of the great fyftem of 
the univerfe, however, the care of the 
^niverf^ happinefs of all rational and fen- 
^e beingi, is the bufmefs of God an4 
,v;;2._::^ ' not 
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not of man. To man is allotted a much 
humbler department, but one much more 
fuitable to the weaknefs oT his powers, and 
to the narrownefs of his comprehcnfion ; 
the care of his own happinefs, of that of 
his family, his friends, his country: that 
he is occupied in contemplating the more 
fublime, can never be an excufe for his 
neglefting the more humble department ; 
and he muft not expofe himfelf to the 
charge which Avidius Caffius is faid to have 
brought, perhaps unjuftly, againft Marcus 
Antoninus ; that while he employed himfelf 
in philofophical fpeculations, and contem« 
plfited the profperity of the univerfe, he 
negleded that of the Roman empire. The 
moft fublime fpeculation of the contem- 
plative philofopher can fcarce compenfate 
the negleft of the fmallefl: adive duty. 



M 
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SECTION IIL 
Of Self-command* 

THE man who ads according to the 
rules of perfedi prudence, of ftridl 
ju{tice, and of proper benevolence, may 
be faid to be perfedly virtuous. But the 
moft perfeft knowledge of thofe rules will 
not alone enable him to zQ, in this manner : 
his own paffions are very apt to miflead 
him ; fometimes to drive him and fome- 
times to feduce him to violate all the rules 
which he himfelf, in all his fober and cool 
hours, approves of. The moft perfe^ 
knowledge, if it is not fupported by the 
moft perfed felf-command, will not always 
enable him to do his duty. 

Some of the bcft of the ancient moralifts 
feem to have confidered thofe paflions as 
divided into two different clafles : firft, in«i> 
to thoic which it requires a confiderable ex^ 

ertion 
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crtion of felf-command to reftrain even fw 
a fingle moment ; and fecondly, into thofe 
which it is eafy to reftrain for a fingle 
moment, or even for a (hort period of 
time ; but which, by their continual and 
almofl inceflant folicitations, are, in the 
courfe of a life, very apt to miflead into 
great deviations. 

Fear and anger, together with fome 
other paffions which are mixed or con- 
nected with them, conftitute the firft clafs. 
The love of eafe, of pleafure, of applaufe, 
and of many other felfifli gratifications, 
conftitute the fecond. Extravagant fear 
and furious anger, it is often difficult to 
reftrain even for a fingle moment. The 
love of eafe, of pleafure, of applaufe, and 
other felfifti gratifications, it is always eafy 
to reftrain for a fingle moment, or even for 
a fhort period of time ; but, by their con- 
tinual folicitations, they often miflead us 
into many weakneflfes which we have 
afterwards much reafon to be a(hamed of. 
TTic former fet of paffions may often be 
faid to drive, the latter, to feduce us from 

our 
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aur duty. The command of the former 
was, by the ancient moralifts above alluded 
to, denominated fortitude, manhood, and 
ftrength of mind ; that of the latter, temper- 
ance, decency, modefty, and moderation. 

The commanjd of each of thofe two fets 
of paffions, independent of the beauty 
which it derives from its utility ; from its 
enabling us upon all occaftons to zGt ac- 
cording to the didates of prudence, of jui^ 
tice, and of proper benevolence ; has a 
beauty of its own, and feems to deferve for 
its own fake a certain degree of efteem and 
admiration. In the one cafe, the flrengtl) 
and greatnefs of the exertion excites fome 
degree of that efteem and admiration. In 
the other, the uniformity, the equality and 
unremitting fteadinefs of that exertion. 

The man who, in danger, in torture, 
upon the approach of death, preferves his 
tranquillity unaltered, and fufFers no word, 
no gefture to efcape him which does not 
perfedly accord with the feelings of the 
mpfl iudi^erent fpe£tator, neceflarily com- 
:« mands 
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mands a very high degree of admiration. 
If he fuffers in the caufe of libisrty and 
juftice, for the fake of humanity ^nd the 
love of his country, the mod tender com- 
paffion for his fufferings, the ftrongeft in- 
dignation againft the injuftice of his per- 
fecutors, the warmeft fympathetic gratitude 
for his beneficent indentions, the highefl; 
ienfe of his merit, all join and mi^ them- 
ijblves with the admiration of his magqar 
nimity, and often inflame that fentiment 
into the mod cnthufiafiic and rapturous 
veneration. The heroes of ancient and 
modern hiftory, who are remembered with 
the moil peculiar favour and afiedtion, are, 
many of them, thofe who, in the caufe of 
truth, liberty, and juftice, have periihed 
upon the fcafFold, and who behaved there 
virith that eafe and dignity which became 
them. Had the enemies of Socrates fiif- 
fered him to die quietly in his bed, the 
glory even of that great philofopher might 
poflibly never have acquired that dazzling 
ijplendour in which it has been beheld it) 
all fucceeding ages. In the Englifh hiftory, 
when we look over the illuftrious head^ 

which 
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which have been engraven by Vertue and 
Howbraken, there is fcarce any body, I 
imagine, who does not feel that the axe, 
the emblem of having been beheaded, 
which is engraved under fome of the moit 
illuftrious of them ; under thofe of the Sir 
Thomas Mores, of the Rhaleighs, the Ruf- 
fels, the Sydneys, &c. (beds a real dignity 
and intereftingneis over the charaden to 
which it is affixed, much fuperior to what 
they can derive from all the futile orna- 
ments of hefaldry, with which they are 
fometimes accompanied* 

Nor does this magnanimity give luftre 
only to the chara£ters of innocent and vir- 
tuous men. It draws fome degree of 
favourable regard even upon thofe of the 
greateft criminals ; and when a robber or 
highwayman is brought to the fcaffold, and 
behaves there with decency and firmnefs," 
though we perfeftly approve of his punifli- 
ment, we often cannot help regretting that 
a man who poflcfled fuch great and noble 
powers (hould have been capable of fuch 
mean enormities. 

War 
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War 13 the great fchool both for acquir- 
ing and exercifing this fpecies of magna- 
nimity. Death, as we fay, is the king of 
terrors ; and the man who has conquered 
the fear of death, is not likely to lofe his 
prefence of mind at the approach of any 
other natural evil. In war, men become 
femiliar with death, and are thereby ne- 
ceflarily cured of that fuperftitious horror 
^ith which it is viewed by the weak and 
unexperienced. They confider it merely 
as the lofs of life, and as no further the 
objeA of averfion than as life may happen 
to be that of defire. They learn from ex- 
perience, too, that tnany feemingly great 
dangers are not fo great as they appear; 
and that, with courage, a£tivity, and pre- 
fence of mind, there is often a good pro* 
bability of extricating themfelves with 
honour from (ituations where at firft they 
could fee no hope. The dread of death is 
thus greatly dimini(hed ; and the con- 
fidence or hope of efcaping it, augmented. 
They learn to expofe themfelves to danger 
with lefs reluctance. They are lefs anxious 
to get out of it, and lefs apt to lofe their 

prefence 
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prefcnce of mind while they are in it. It 
IS this habitual contempt of danger and 
death which ennobles the profeflion of a 
foidier, and beftows upon it, in the natural 
apprehensions of mankind, a rank and 
dignity fuperior to that of any other pro- 
feffion. The Ikilful and fuccefsful exer- 
cife of this profeflion, in the fervice of their 
country, feem6 to have conftituted the mbtf 
diftinguifhing feature in the character oi 
tUe favourite heroes of all ages. 

Great warlike exploit, though under^ 
taken cdntraiy to every pfihciple of jufticej 
and carried on without any Regard to liu:* 
fnanity, fometimes intereils lis, and com- 
mands even fome degree of a certain IbrJE 
of efteeto for the very wbrthlefs chiaradlei^ 
which conduct it. We are interefted even 
in the exploits of the Buccaneers ; and^ read 
with fdme fort of efteem arid admiration^ 
the hiftory of the moft worthlefs men, who'^ 
in purfuit of the moft criminal purpofes^ 
ehdured greater hardfhips, furmounted 
greater difficulties, and encountered greater 
dangers, than, perhaps, any which the or- 
"^ * I dinary 
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dinary courfe of hiftory gives an account 
of. 

The command of anger appears upon 
many occadons not lefs generous and noble 
than that of fear. The proper expreffioa 
of juft indignation compofes many of the 
inoft fplcndid and admired paflages both of 
ancient and modern eloquence. The 
Philippics of Demofthenes, the Catalinariaiis 
of Cicero, derive their whole beauty frooa 
the noble propriety with which this paffion 
is expreiled. But this jufl indignation is 
nothing but anger reftrained and properly 
attempered to what the impartial fpedlator 
<;an enter into. The bluftering and noify 
paffion which goes beyond this, is always 
odious and offenfive, and interefts us, not 
for the angry man, but for the man with 
l^hom he is angry. The noblenefs of par- 
doning appears, upoii many occafions, 
fuperior even to the moft perfed propriety 
of refenting. When either proper ac- 
knowledgments have been made by the 
offending party j or, even without any 
fuch acknowledgments, when the public 
intereft requires that the moft mortal ene- 
mies 
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mies fhould unite for the difcharge of fome 
important duty, the man who can caft away 
all animofity, and ad: with confidence and 
cordiality towards the perfon who had mod 
grievoufly offended him, feems juflly to 
merit our highell admiration. 

The command of anger, however, does 
not always appear in fuch fplendid colours. 
Fear is contrary to anger, and is often the 
motive which reftrains it ; and in fuch cafes 
the meannefs of the motive takes away all 
the noblenefs of the reftraint. Anger 
prompts to attack, and the indulgence of 
it feems fometimes to fhcw a fort of cou- 
rage and fuperiority to fear. The in- 
dulgence of anger is fometimes an objedt 
of vanity. That of fear never is. Vain and 
weak men, among their inferiors, or thofe 
who dare not refift them, often alFedl to be 
oflcntatioufly paflionate, and fancy that 
they (how, what is called, fpirit in being fo. 
A bully tells many dories of his own info- 
lencCf which are not true, and imagines that 
he thereby renders himfelf, if not more ami* 
able and refpedable, at lead more fbrmi« 
dable to his audience. Modern manners^ 

which^ 
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i?vhich, by favouring the practice of duel- 
ling, may be faid, 'in fome cafes, to encou- 
rage private revenge, contribute; perhaps, a 
good deal 10 render, in modern times, the 
reftraint of anger by fear ftill more con- 
temptible than it might otherwife appear 
to be. There is always fomething dignified 
in the command of fear, whatever may be 
the motive upon which it is founded. It 
is not fo with the command of anger.;' 
Unlefs it is founded altogether in the fenfej 
of decency, of dignity, and propriety, it ne-: 
ver is perfedly agreeaWe, 

To zQ: according to the dictates of pru- 
dence, of juftice, and proper beneficence, 
feems to have no great merit where there 
is no temptation to do otherwife. But to 
a£k with cool deliberation in the midft of 
the greateft dangers and difficulties ; to ob- 
ferve religioufly the facred rules of juftice 
in fpite both of the greateft interefts which 
might tempt, and the greateft injuries which 
might provoke us to violate them ; never to 
fuffer the benevolence of our temper to be 
damped or difcouraged by the malignity 

VOL. II. K and 
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and ingratitude of the individuals towards 
whom it may have been exercifed ; is the 
charafter of the moft exalted wifdom and 
virtue. Self-command is not only itfelf a 
great virtue, but from it all the other vir- 
tues feem to derive their principal luftre. 

The command of fear, the command of 
anger, are always great and noble powers^ 
When they are directed by juftice and be- 
nevolence, they are not only great virtues, 
but increafe the fplendour of thofe other 
virtues. They may, however, fometimes 
be direfted by very different motives ; and 
in this cafe, though ftill great and refpefl:- 
able, they may be exceffively dangerous. 
The moft intrepid valour may be employed 
in the caufe of the greateft injuftice, Amidft 
great provocations, apparent tranquillity and 
good humour may fometimes conceal the 
moft determined and cruel refolution to re- 
venge. The ftrength of mind requifite for 
fuch diftimulation, though always and ne- 
ceflTarily contaminated by the bafenefs of 
falfehood, has, however, been often much 
admired by many people of no contempti* 

ble 
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ble judgment. The diflimulation of Ca- 
tharine of Medicis is often celebrated by 
the profound hiftorian Davila ; that of 
Lord Digby, afterwards Earl of Briftol, by 
the grave and confcientious Lord Claren- 
don ; that of the firft AQiley Earl of Shaftef- 
bury, by the judicious Mr. Locke. Even 
Cicero feems to confiider this deceitful cha- 
rader, not indeed as of the higheft dignity, 
but as not unfuitable to a certain flexibility 
of manners, which^ he thinks, may, notwith- 
flanding, be, upon the whole, both agree- 
able and refpedtable. He exemplifies it by 
the charaders of Homer's UlyflTes, of the 
Athenian Themiftocles, of the Spartan Ly- 
fander, and of the Roman Marcus Crafius. 
This charader of dark and deep diflimula- 
tion occurs moft commonly in times of great 
public diforder; amidfl: the violence of fac- 
tion and civil war. When law has become 
in a great meafure impotent, when the mod 
perfed innocence cannot alone infure fafety, 
regard to felf- defence obliges the greater 
part of men to have recourfe to dexterity, 
to addrefs, and to apparent accommodation 
to whatever happens to be, at the moment, 
K 2 tha 
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the prevailing party. This falfe charadler^ 
too, is frequently accompanied with the 
cooieft and moft determined courage. The 
proper exercife of it impofes that couragCi 
as death is commonly the certain confe- 
quence of dete£kion. It may be employed 
indifferently, either to exafperate or to allay 
thofe furious animofities of adverfe fa&ions 
which inipofe the neceflity of afluming it ; 
and though it may fometimes be ufeful, it 
is at leaft equally liable to be exceffively per« 
nicious. 

The command of the lefs violent and 
turbulent pafEons feems much lefs liable to 
be abufed to any pernicious purpofe. Tem- 
perance, decency, modefty, and moderation, 
are always amiable, and can feldom be di« 
re^ed to any bad end. It is from the ua- 
remititing (leadinels of thofe gentler exer- 
tions of felf-command, that the amiable vir- 
tue of chaftity, that the refpedlable virtues 
of induftry and frugality, derive all that 
fobcr luftre which attends them. The con- 
dnSt of all thofe who are contented to walk 
in the humble paths of private and peace- 
able 
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able life, derives from the fame principle the 
greater part of the beauty and grace which 
belong to it ; a beauty and grace which, 
though much lefs dazzling, is not always 
lefs pleafing than thofe which accompany 
the more fplendid c-^ions qf the hero, the 
fiatefman, or the legiflator. 

After what has already been faid, in k^ 
veral different parts of this difcourfe, con- 
cerning the nature of felf-command, I judge 
it unneceflary to enter inro ^ny further de- 
tail concerning thofe virtues. I fhall onlyr 
obferve at prefent, that the point of pro-j 
priety, the degree of any pa/Bon which thej 
impartial fpedator approves of, is differ-; 
ently (ituated in different paffions. In fome. 
palSons the excels is lefs difagreeable than 
the defed:; and in fuch paffions the. point- 
of propriety feems to Hand high, or nearer* 
to the excefs than to the defeft. In other 
paffions, the defeat is lefs difagreeable than 
the excefs ; and in fuch paffions the point 
of prorpiety feems to ffand low, or nearer 
to the defeat than to the excefs. The for- 
mer ai cthe paffions which the fpedtator is 
]f. 3 moft, 
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moft, the latter, thofe which he is leaft dif- 
ipofed to fympathize with. The former, 
jtoo, are the paffions of which the immedi- 
jate feeling or fenfation is agreeable to the 
•perfon principally concerned; the latter, 
{ thofe of which it is difagreeable. It may 
; be laid down as a general rule, that the paf- 
jfions which the fpedlator is moft difpofed to 
>; fympathize with, and in which, upon that 
account, the point of propriety may be faid 
to ftand high, are thofe of which the im- 
; mediate feeling or fenfation is more or le/s 
agreeable to the perfon principally con- 
jcerned : and that, on the contrary, the paf- 
Tions which the fpe£lator is leaft difpofed to 
fympathize with, and in which, upon that 
account, the point of propriety may be faid 
to ftand low, are thofe of which the imme- 
diate feeling or fenfation is more or lefs dif- 
agreeable, or even painful, to the perfon 
principally concerned. This general rule, 
; fo far as I have been able to obferve, admits 
I not of a fingle exception. A few exam- 
ples will at once, both fufficiently explain 
it ind demonftrate the truth of it. 

The 
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The difpofitioa to the afFedions which 
tend to unite men in fociety, to humanity, 
^indnelSf natural afiedton, friendfliip, efleem, 
may fometira^s be exceffive. Even the ex- 
cefs of this dilpofition, however, renders a 
m^n interefting to every body. Though we 
blame it, we ftiU regard it with compaflion, 
and even with kindnefs, and never with 
dii}ike. We are more forry for it than 
angry at it. To the perfon himfelf, the 
indulgence even of fuch exceflive afFedions 
is, upon many occafions, not only agree- 
able, but delicious. Upon fome occafions, 
indeed, e^ecially when directed, as is too 
often the caie, towards unworthy objects, it 
lexpofes him to much real and heartfelt dif- 
trefs. Even upon fuch occafions, however, 
a well-difpofed mind regards him with the 
moft exquifite pity, and feels the higheft 
indignation againfl thofe who affed to de- 
fpife him for his weaknefs and imprudence. 
The defedt of this difpofition, on the con- 
trary,- what is called hardnefs of heart, while 
it renders a man infenfible to the feelings 
gmj diftrefles of other people, renders other 

K /^ people 
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people equally infenfible to his; and, by 
excluding him from the friendfhip of all 
the world, excludes him from the beft and 
mod comfortable of all focial enjoyments. 

The difpofition to the affedions which 
drive men from one another, and which 
tend, as it were, to break the bands of hu- 
man fociety; the diipofition to anger, ha- 
tred, envy, malice, revenge ; is, on the con- 
trary, much more apt to offend by its ex- 
cefs than by its defeft. The excefs ren- 
ders a man wretched and miferable in his own 
mind, and the objeft of hatred, and fome- 
times even of horror, to other people. The 
defeft is very feldom complained of. It 
may, however, be defedive. The want of 
proper indignation is a mod effential defeat 
in the manly charafter, and, upon many 
occafions, renders a man incapable of pro- 
tedling either himfelf or his friends from in- 
fult and injuftice. Even that principle, in the 
excefs and improper direftion of which 
confifts the odious and deteflable pafTion 
iOf envy, may b^ defedlive. Envy is that 

paffioa 
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paflion which views with malignant diflikej 
the fuperiority of thofe who arc really en-| 
titled to all the fuperiority they poffefe. 
The man, however, who, in matters of con- 
fequence, tamely fufFers other people, whoi 
are entitled to no fuch fuperiority, to rife ! 
above him or get before him, is juftly con-^ 
demned as mean-fpirited. This weaknels' 
is commonly founded in indolence, fome^ 
times in good nature, in an averfion to op- 1 
pofition, to buftle and folicitation, and fomc-5 
times, too, in a fort of ill-judged magnani-l 
mity, which fancies that it can always con- 1 
tinue to defpife the advantage which it then 
defpifes, and, therefore, fo eafily gives up. 
Such weaknefs, however, is commonly fol-i 
lowed by much regret and repentance ; andj 
what had fome appearance of magnanimity 1 
in the beginning frequently gives place to ; 
a moft malignant envy in the end, and to- 
a hatred of that fuperiority, which thofe. 
who have once attained it, may often be- 
come really entitled to, by the very cir- 
cumftance of having attained it. In order 
to live comfortably in the world, it is, upon 
fill occafions, as neceflary to defend our dig- 
nity 
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«nity and rank, as it is to defend our life or 
tour fortune* 



Our fenfibility to perfonal danger and 
diftrefs, like that to perfonal provocation, 
is much more apt to offend by its excefs 
than by its defedt. No charader is more 
contemptible than that of a coward; no 
charader is more admired than that of the 
man ivho faces death with intrepidity, and 
maintains his tranquillity and prefence of 
mind amidft the moft dreadful dangers^ 
We efteem the man who fupports pain and 
even torture with manhood and firmnefs; 
and we can have little regard for him who 
iinks under them, and abandons himfelf to 
ufelefs outcries and womanifh lamentations* 
A fretful temper, which feels, with too much 
fenfibility, every little crofs accident, ren-? 
ders a man miferable in himfelf and ofF<;n- 
five to other people. A calm one, which 
docs not allow its tranquillity to be difturbed, 
either by the fmall injuries, or by the little 
difafters incident to the ufual courfe of hu- 
man affairs j but which, amidft the natural 
and moral evils infefting the world, lays its 

account 
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account and is contented to fuffer a little 
from both, is a bleffing to the man himfelf, 
and gives eafe and fecurity to all his com- 
panions. 

Our fenfibility, however, both to our 
own injuries and to our own misfortunes, 
though generally too ftrong, may likewifc 
be too weak. The man who feels little for 
his own misfortunes muft always feel lefs 
for thofe of other people, and be lefs dif- 
pofed to relieve them. The man who has 
little refentment for the injuries which are 
done to himfelf, muft always have lefs for 
thofe which are done to other people, an4 
be lefs difpofed either to protect or to avenge 
them. A (lupid infenfibility to the events 
of human life neceffarily extingui(hes all 
that keen and earneft attention to the pro- 
priety of our own condudJ:, which confti- 
tutes the real eflence of virtue. We can 
feel little anxiety about the propriety of 
our own actions, when we are indifferent 
about the events which may refult from 
them. The man who feels the full diftrefs 
of the calamity which has befallen him, 

who 
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who feels the whole bafenefs of the injufticc 
which has been done to him, but who feels 
fill more ftrongly what the dignity of his 
own charadler requires ; who does not abaa« 
don himfelf to the guidance of the undiA 
ciplined paflions which his fttuation might 
naturally infpire; but who governs his whc^e 
behaviour and conduct according to thoie 
reftrained and correded emotions which the 
great inmate, the great demi-god within the 
breaft prefcribes and approves of; is alone 
the real man of virtue, the only real and 
proper objedl of love, refpeft, and admira- 
tion. Infenbility and that noble firmnefV, 
that exalted felf-command, which is founded 
in the fenfe of dignity and propriety, are fo 
far from being altogether the fame, that in 
proportion as the former takes place, the 
merit of the latter is, in many cafes, entirely 
taken away. 

But though the total want of fenfibiKty 
to perfonal injury, to perfonal danger and 
diftrefs, would, in fuch fituations, take away 
the whole merit of felf-command, that fen- 

fibility^ 
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fibility, however, may very eafily be too 
exquilite, and it frequently is fo. Whea 
the fenfe of propriety, when the atithority 
of the judge within the breaft, can control 
this extreme fenlibiiity, that authority muft 
no doubt appear very noble and very great. 
But the exertion of it may be too fatiguing; 
it may have too much to do. The indi- 
vidual, by a great effort, may behave per- 
feQly well. But the conteft between the 
two principles, the warfare within the breaft, 
may be too violent to be at all confident 
with internal tranquillity and happinefs. 
The wife man whom Nature has endowed 
with this too exquifite fenfibility, and whofe 
too lively feelings have not been fufficiently 
blunted and hardened by early education 
and proper exercife, will avoid, as much as 
^uty and propriety will permit, the (itua- 
dons for which he is not perfedly fitted. 
The man whofe feeble and delicate confti- 
tution renders him too fenfible to pain, to 
hardfhip, and to every fort of bodily diC- 
trefs, fhould not wantonly embrace the pro- 
feiOon of a foldier. The man of too much 

fenfi- 
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fenfibility to injury, fhould not rafhly en- 
gage in the contefts of fadion. Though 
the fenfe of propriety fhould be ftrong 
enough to command all thofe fenfibilities, 
the compofure of the mind muft always be 
difturbed in the ftruggle. In this diforder 
the judgment cannot always maintain its 
ordinary acutenefs and precifion ; and 
though he may always mean to slGL proper- 
ly, he may often adl raflily and impru- 
dently, and in a manner which he himfelf 
•will, in the fucceeding part of his life, be 
for ever afliamed of. A certain intrepidity, 
a certain firmnefs of nerves and hardinefs 
of conftitution, whether natural or acquired, 
are undoubtedly the bell preparatives for all 
the great exertions of felf-command. 

Though war and fadion are certainly 
the beft fchools for forming every man to 
this hardinefs and firmnefs of temper, 
though they are the beft remedies for 
curing him of the oppofite weakncfles, yet, 
if the day of trial fhould happen to 
come before he has completely learned his 

lefTon, 
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leffon, before the remedy has had time to 
produce its proper effect, the confequences 
might not be agreeable* 

Our fenfibility to the pleafures, to the 
amufements and enjoyments of human 
life^ may offend, in the fame manner, 
either by its excefs or by its defetfl. Of 
the two, however, the excefs feems lefe 
difagreeable than the defedt* Both to the 
ipedkator and to the perfon principally con- 
cerned, a ftrong propcnfity to joy is cer- 
tainly more pleafing t^an a dull infenfibi* 
iity to the objedls of amufement and diver- 
(ion. We are charmed with the gaiety of 
youth, and even with the playfulnefs <Sf 
childhood : but we foon grow weary of 
the flat and taftelefs gravity which too fre- 
quently accompanies old age. When this 
propenfity, indeed, is not reftrained by the 
fenfe of propriety, when it is unfuitable to 
the time or to the place, to the age or to the 
fituation of the perfon, when to indulge it, 
he negledls either his intereft or his duty ; 
it is juftly blamed as exceffive, and as hurt- 

8 ful 
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ful both to the individual and to the fociety. 
In the greater part of fuch cafes, however 
what is chiefly to hk found fault vrith is, 
not fo much the ftrength of the propenfity 
to joy, as the v^eaknefs of the fenfe of pro- 
priety and duty, A young man who has 
no relifh for the diverfions and amufements 
that are natural and fuitable to his age, who 
talks of nothing but his book or his bufmefs, 
is difliked as formal and pedantic ; and we 
give him no credit for his abftinence even 
from improper indulgencies, to which he 
feems to have fo little inclination. 

The principle of felf-eftimation may be 
too high, and it may likewife be too low. 
It is fo very agreeable to think highly, and 
fo very difagreeable to think meanly of our- 
felves, that, to the perfon himfelf, it can- 
not well be doubted, but that fome degree 
of excefs muft be much lefs difagreeable 
than any degree of defcifl. But to the im* 
partial fpe£lator, it may perhaps be thought, 
things muft appear quite differently, and 
that to him, the defeat muft always be left 

difa** 
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grceable than the excefs. And in our com- 
panions, no doubt, we much more fre- 
quently complain of the latter than of the 
former. When they aflume upon us, or 
fet themfelves before us, their felf-eftima- 
tion mortifies our own. Our own pride 
and vanity prompt us to accufe them of 
pride and vanity, and we ceafe to be the 
impartial fpedtators of their condudl. When 
the fame companions, however, fufFer 
any other man to affume over them a fu- 
periority which does not belong to him, 
we not only blame them, but often defpife 
them as mean-fpirited. When, on the con- 
trary, among other people, they pu(h 
themfelves a little more forward, and 
fcramble to an elevation difproportioned, 
as we think, to their merit, though we may 
not perfedly approve of their condud:, we 
are often, upon the whole^ diverted with 
it; and, where there is no envy in the 
cafe, we are almoft always much lefs dif- 
pleafed with them, than we fhould have 
been, had they fuflTered themfelves to fink 
below their proper flation. 

VOL. II. L In 
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In eflimating our own merits in judging 
of our own charader and condudt, there 
are two different (landards to which we 
naturally compare them. The one is the 
idea of exa£t propriety and perfedlion, fo 
far as we arc each of us capable of compre- 
hending that idea. The other is that de- 
gree of approximation to this idea which is 
commonly attained in the world, and which 
the greater part of our friends and com- 
panions, of our rivals and competitors, may 
have adlually arrived at. We very feldom 
(I am difpofed to think, we never) attempt 
to judge of ourfelves without giving more 
or lefs attention to both thefe different 
ftandards. But the attention of different 
men, and even of the fame man at differ- 
ent times, is often very unequally divided 
between them ; and is fometimes prin* 
cipally direiSted towards the one, and 
fometimes towards the other. 

So far as our attention is direded to- 
wards the firfl ftandard, the wifeft and beft 
of us all, can, in his own character and 

con- 
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condud, fee nothing but weaknefs and im- 
perfection; can difcover no ground for 
arrogance and prefumption, but a great 
d?al for humility, regret, and repentance* 
So far as our attention is direfted towards 
the fecond, we may be affedled either ia 
the one way or in the other, and feel our- 
felves, either really above, or really below, 
the ftandard to which we compare ourfelves. 

The wife and; virtuous man diredis his 
principal attention to the firft ftandard; 
the idea of exad propriety and perfedion. 
There exifts in the mind of every man, an 
idea of this kind gradually formed from 
his obfervations upon the charader and 
conduct both of himfelf and of other peo- 
ple. It is the flow, gradual, and progref- 
live work of the great demigod within the 
breaft, the great judge and arbiter of con- 
dudt. This idea is in every man more or 
lefs accurately drawn, its colouring is more 
or lefs juft, its outlines are more or lefs ex- 
adlly defigned, according to the delicacy 
and acutenefs of that fenfibility, with 
which thofe obfervations were made, and 
L 2 accord*- 
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according to the care and attention employ- 
ed in making them. In the wife and vir- 
tuous man they have been made with the 
moft acute and delicate fenfibility, and the 
utmoft care and attention have been em- 
ployed in making them. Every day fome 
feature is improved; every day fome 
blemifh is correded. He has ftudied this 
idea more than other people, he compre- 
hends it more diftindly, he has formed a 
much more corred image of it, and is 
much more deeply enamoured of its ex- 
quifite and divine beauty. He endeavours, 
as well as he can, to aflimilate his own 
character to this archetype of perfedion. 
But he imitates the work of a divine artift, 
which can never be equalled. He feels 
the imperfed fuccefs of all his beil endea- 
vours, and fees, with grief and afflidion, 
in how many different features the mortal 
copy falls fhort of the immortal originaL 
He remembers, with concern and humili- 
ation, how often, from want of attention, 
from want of judgment, from want of temper, 
he has, both in words and adions, both in 
condud and converfation, violated the exad 

rules 
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rules of perfcd propriety ; and has fo far de^ 
parted from that model, according to which 
he wiflied to fafhion his own charaftcr and 
condua. When he direds his attention 
towards the fecond flandard, indeed, that 
degree of excellence which his friends and 
acquaintances have commonly arrived at, 
he may be fenfible of his own fuperiority. 
But, as his principal attention is always 
direded towards the firft ftandard, he is 
neceflarily much more humbled by the one 
comparifon than he ever can be elevated by 
the other. 'He is never fo elated as to look 
down with infolence even upon thofe who 
are really below him. He feels fo well his 
own imperfedion, he knows fo well the 
difficulty with which he attained his own 
diilant approximation to re£titude, that he 
cannot regard with contempt the ftill great- 
er impcrfedtion of other people. Far from 
infulting over their inferiority, he views it 
with the moft indulgent commiferation, 
and, by his advice as well as example, is 
at all times willing to promote their further 
advancement. If, in any particular quali- 
fication, they happen to be fuperior to him 

\ 3 (for 
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(for who is fo perfedt as not to have many 
fuperiors in many different qualifications ? ), 
far from envying their fuperiority, he, 
who knows how difficult it is to excel, 
efteems and honours their excellence, and 
never fails to beftow upon it the full 
mcafure of applaufe which it deferves. His 
whole mind, in fhort, is deeply imprefTedi 
his whole behaviour and deportment arc 
diftindly ftamped with the charafler of 
real modefty ; with that of a very moderate 
eftimation of his own merit, and, at the 
fame time, of a full fenfe of the merit of 
other people. 

In all the liberal and ingenious arts, in 
painting, in poetry, in mufic, in eloquence, 
in philofophy, the great artift feels always 
the real imperfeftion of his own beft works, 
and is more fenfible than any man how 
much they fall fliort of that ideal perfediioa 
of which he has formed fome conception, 
which he imitates as well as he can, but 
which he defpairs of ever equalling. It is 
the inferior artift only, who is ever perfedl- 
ly fatisfied with his own performances. 

He 
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He has little conception of this ideal per- 
fedlion, about which he has little employ- 
ed his thoughts; and it is chiefly to the 
works of other artifts, of, perhaps, a ftill 
lower order, that he deigns to compare 
his own works. Boileau, the great French 
poet {in fome of his works, perhaps not 
inferior to the greateft poet of the fame 
Knd, either ancient or modern), ufed to fay 
that no great man was ever completely 
fatisfied with his own works. His ac- 
quaintance Santeuil (a writer of Latin 
verfes, and who, on account of that fchool- 
boy accomplifhment, had the weaknefs to 
fancy himfelf a poet) affured him that he 
himfelf was always completely fatisfied with 
bis own. Boileau replied, with, perhaps, 
an arch ambiguity. That he certainly was 
the only great man that ever was fo. 
Boileau, in judging of his own works, 
compared them with the ftandard of ideal 
perfection, which, in his ow;n particular 
branch of the poetic art, he had, I prefume, 
meditated as deeply, and conceived as dif- 
tin<3:ly, as it is poflible for man to conceive 
it. Santeuil, in judging of h.ls own works, 

L 4 com- 
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compared them, I fuppofe, chiefly to thofc 
of the other Latin poets of his own time, to 
the greater part of whom he was certainly 
very far from being inferior. But to fup- 
port and finifli off, if I may fay fo, the 
condudl and converfation of a whole life to 
fome refemblance of this ideal perfection, 
is furcly much more difficult than to work 
up to an equal refemblance any of the pro- 
dudions of any of the ingenious arts. The 
artift fits down to his work undifturbed, 
at leifure, in the full pofleffion and recol- 
ledlion of all his fkill, experience, and 
knowledge. The wife man muft fupport 
the propriety of his own condud in health 
and in fickncfs, in fucccfs and in difappoint« 
ment, in the hour of fatigue and drowfy 
indolence, as well as in that of the mod 
awakened attention. The moft fudden 
and unexpeded afTaults of difficulty and 
diflrefs mufl never furprife him. The in- 
juftice of other people muft never provoke 
him to injuftice. The violence of fadiion 
muft never confound him. All the hard- 
fhips and hazards of war muft never either 
dilhearten or appal him. 

15 Of 
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Of the perfons who, in eftimating their 
own merit, in judging of their own cha- 
radcr and condud, direflt by far the 
greater part of their attention to the fecond 
ftandard, to that ordinary degree of excel- 
lence which is commonly attained by other 
people, there are fome who really and 
juftly feel themfelves very much above it, 
and who, by every intelligent and impartial 
fpeftator, are acknowledged to be fo. 
The attention of fuch perfons, however, 
being always principally direSed, not to 
the ftandard of ideal, but to that of ordinary 
perfeflion, they have little fenfe of their 
own weaknefles and imperfedions ; they 
have little modefty; are often afluming, 
arrogant, and prefumptuous ; great admirers , 
of .themfelves, and great contemners of other 
people. Though their charaders are in 
general much lefs corred, and their merit 
much inferior to that of the man of real 
and modeft virtue ; yet their exceflive pre- 
fumption, founded upon their own excef- 
(ive felf-admiration, dazzles the multitude, 
and often impofes even upon thofe who are 
much fuperior to the multitude. The fre- 
quent, 
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quent, and often wonderful, fuccefs of the 
mod ignorant quacks and impoftors, both 
civil and religious, fufEciently demonftrate 
how cafily the multitude are impofed upon 
by the moft extravagant and groundlefs 
pretenfions. But when thofe pretentions 
are fupported by a very high degree of 
real and folid merit, when they are dif- 
played with all the fplendour which often- 
tation can beftow upon them, when they 
are fupported by high rank and great power, 
when they have often been fuccefsfuUy ex- 
erted, and are, upon that account, attend- 
ed by the loud acclamations of the multi* 
tude; even the man of fober judgment 
often abandons himfelf to the general ad- 
miration. The very noife of thofe foolifh 
acclamations often contributes to confound 
his underftanding, and while he fees thofe 
great men only at a certain diftance, he is 
often dirpofeJ to woruiip them with a fin- 
ccrc admiration, fuperior even to that with 
which they appear to worfhip themfelves. 
When there is no envy in the cafe, we all 
take pleafurc in admiring, and are, upon 
that account, naturally difpofed, in our 

own 
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own fancies, to render complete and per- 
fedl in every refpedt the charadlers which, 
in many refpcds, are fo very worthy of 
admiration. The exccflive felf-ad miration 
of thofe great men is well undcrftood, per- 
haps, and even feen through, with fome 
degree of derifion, by thofe wife men who 
are much in their familiarity, and who 
fecretly fmile at thofe lofty pretenfions^ 
which, by people at a dlftance, are often 
regarded with reverence, and almoft with 
adoration. Such, however, have been, 
in all ages, the greater part of thofe men 
who have procured to themfelves the mod 
noify fame, the moft extenfive reputation ; 
a fame and reputation, too, which have 
often dcfcended to the remoteft pofterity. 

Great fucccfs in the world, great authori- 
ty over the fentiments and opinions of 
mankind, have very feldom been acquired 
without fome degree of this exceflive felf- 
admiration. The moft fplendid characters, 
the men who have performed the moft il- 
luftrious adions, who have brought about 
the greateft revolutions, both in the fltu- 

aiions 
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ations and opinions of mankind ; the moft 
fuccefsful warriors, the greateft ftatefmea 
and legiflators, the eloquent founders and 
leaders of the moft numerous and moft fuc- 
cefsful feds and parties; have many of 
them been, not more diftinguiihed for their 
very great merit, than for a degree of pre- 
fumption and felf-ad miration altogether dif- 
proportioned even to that very great merit. 
This prefumption was, perhaps, neceflary, 
not only to prompt them to undertakings 
which a more fobcr mind would never have 
thought of, but to command the fubmiffion 
and obedience of their followers to fupport 
them in fuch undertakings. When crown- 
ed with fuccefs, accordingly, this prefump- 
tion has often betrayed them into a vanity 
that approached almoft to infanity and fol- 
ly. Alexander the Great appears, not only 
to have wiflied that other people fhould 
think him a God, but to have been at leaft 
very well difpofed to fancy himfelf fuch. 
Upon his death-bed, the moft ungodlike of 
all fituations, he requefted of his friends 
that, to the refpedable lift of Deities, into 
which himfelf had long before been inferted, 

his 
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his old mother Olympia might likewifct 
have the honour of being added. Amidft; 
the refpedlful admiration of his followers 
and difciples, amidft the univerfal applaufe 
of the public, after the oracle, which pro* 
bably had followed the voice of that ap* 
plaufe, had pronounced him the wifeft of; 
men, the great wifdom of Socrates, thoughl 
it did not fufier him to fancy himfelf a' 
God, yet was not great enough to hinder; 
him from fancying that he had fecrct and^ 
frequent intimations from fome invifiblc' 
and divine Being. The found head of 
Caefar was not fo perfeflly found as to hin- 
der him from being much pleafed with his ; 
divine genealogy from the goddefs Venus ; ? 
and, before the temple of this pretended 
great- grandmother, to receive, without 
rifing from his feat, the Roman Senate, 
when that illuftrious body came to prefent 
him with fome decrees conferring upon him 
the moft extravagant honours. This in- 
folence, joined to fome other a(3:s of an al- 
moft childifti vanity, little to be expeSed 
from an underftanding at once fo very acute 
and comprehenfive, fcems, by exafperating 

the 
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the public jealoufy, to have emboldened 
his aflaflins, and to have haftened the exe- 
cution of their confpiracy. The religioa 
and manners of modern times give our 
great men little encouragement to fancy 
themfclves either Gods or even Prophets. 
Succefs, however, joined to great popular 
favour, has often fo far turned the heads of 
the greateft of them, as to make them 
afcribe to themfelves both an importance 
and an ability much beyond what they 
really poffefled ; and, by this prefumption, 
to precipitate themfelves into many rafli 
and fometimes ruinous adventures. It is 
a charaiSteriftic almoft peculiar to the great 
Duke of Marlborough, that ten years of 
fuch uninterrupted and fuch fplendid fuccefs 
as fcarce any other general could boaft of, 
never betrayed him into a fingle rafh adtion, 
fcarce into a fmgle raOi word or expreffion. 
The fame temperate coolnefs and felf-com- 
mand cannot, I think, be afcribed to any 
other great warrior of later times; not to 
Prince Eugene, not to the late King of 
Pruflia, not to the great Prince of Conde, 
not even to Guftavus Adolphus. Turenne 

feems 
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feems to have approached the neareft to it;: 
but feveral different tranfadions of his life 
fufficiently demonftrate that it was in him' 
by no means fo perfefl: as in the great Duke 
of Marlborough. 

In the humble projefts of private life, 
as well as in the ambitious and proud pur- 
fuits of high Rations, great abilities and fuc- 
cefsful cnterprife, in the beginning, have 
frequently encouraged to undertakings which 
necelfarily led to bankruptcy and ruin in the 
end. 

The efteem and admiration which every 
impartial fpedator conceives for the real 
merit of thofe fpirited, magnanimous, and 
high-minded perfons, as it is a juft and well- 
founded fentiment, fo it is a fteady and 
permanent one, and altogether independent 
of their good or bad fortune. It is other- 
wife with that admiration which he is apt 
to conceive for their excefTive felf-eftima- 
tioa and prefumption. While they are fuc- 
cefsful, indeed, he is often perfedly con- 
quered and overborne by them. Succefs 

covers 
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covers from his eyes, not only the great 
imprudence, but frequently the great ia- 
juftice of their enterprifes ; and, far from 
blaming this defedive part of their charac- 
ter, he often views it with the mod enthu- 
fiaftic admiration. When they are unfor- 
tunate, however, things change their co- 
lours and their names. What was before 
heroic magnanimity, refumes its proper ap- 
pellation of extravagant raflinefs and folly ; 
and the blacknefs of that avidity and injuf- 
tice, which was before hid under the fplen- 
dour of profperity, comes full into view, and 
blots the whole luftre of their enterprife. 
Had Caefar, inftead of gaining, loft the bat- 
tle of Pharfalia, his charadter would, at this 
hour, have ranked a little above that of Ca- 
tiline, and the weakeft man would have 
viewed his enterprife againft the laws of 
his country in blacker colours, than, per- 
haps, even Cato, with all the animofity of a 
party-man, ever viewed it at the time. His 
real merit, the juftnefs of his tafte, the fim- 
plictty and elegance of his writings, the pro- 
priety of his eloquence, his Ikill in war, his 
refources in diflrefs, his cool and fedate 

judgment 
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judgment in danger, his faithful attachment 
to his friendS) his unexampled generofity to 
his enemies, would all have been acknow- 
ledged ; as the real merit of Catiline, who 
had many great qualities, is acknowledged 
at this day. Biit the infolence and injuftice 
of his all-grafping ambition would have 
darkened and extinguifhed the glory of 
all that real merit* Fortune has in this, as 
well as in fome other refpeds already men- 
tioned, great i'nfluence over the moral fenti- 
ments of mankind, and, according as (he is 
either favourable or adverfe^ can render the 
fame charader the objedt, either of general 
love and admiration, or of univerfal hatred 
And contempt. This great diforder in our 
moral fentimehts is by no means, however, 
without its utility ; and we may on this, as 
well as on many other occafions, admire the 
wifdom of God even in the weaknefs and 
folly of man. Our admiration of fuccefs is 
founded upon the fame principle with our 
refped for wealth and greatnefs,. and is 
equally neceiTary for eftablifhing the diflinc- 
tion of ranks and the order of fociety. By 
thi^ admiration of fuccefs we are taught 
. VOL. II. M to 
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to fubmit more eafily to thofe fuperiors^ 
whom the courfe of human affairs may af- 
fign to us; to regard with reverence, and 
fometimes even with a fort of refpe£tful 
affection, that fortunate violence which we 
are no longer capable of* redding; not only 
the violence of fuch fplendid chandlers as 
thofe of a Cxfar or an Alexander, but often 
that of the moft brutal and favage barba- 
rians, of an Attila, a Gengis, or a Tamer- 
lane. To all fuch mighty conquerors the 
great mob of mankind are naturally difpofed 
to look up with a wondering, though, no 
doubt, with a very weak and fooHQi admi- 
ration. By this admiration, however, they 
are taught to acquiefce with lefs reludance 
under that government which an irrefiftible 
force impofes upon them, and from yrhich 
no relud:ance could deliver them. 

Though in profperity, however, the man 
of exceflive felf-^eftimation may fometimes 
appear to have fome advantage over the man 
of correA and modefl: virtue; though the 
applaufe of the multitude, and of thofe who 
fee them both only at a diftance, is often 

much 
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much louder in favour of the one than it 
ever is in favour of the other ; yet, all things 
fairly computed, the real balance of advan- 
tage is, perhaps in all cafes, greatly in fa- 
vour of the latter and againft the former. 
The man who neither afcribes to himfelf^ 
nor wifhes that other people fhould afcribe 
to him, any other merit befides that which 
really belongs to him, fears no humiliation^ 
dreads no detection; but reds contented and 
fecure upon the genuine truth and folidity of 
his own chara&en His admirers may neithef 
be very numerous nor very loud in their 
applaufes; but the wifeft man who fees him 
the neareft and who knows him the beft^ 
admires him the moft. To a real wife tnan 
the judicious and well-weighed approbatioit 
of a fmgle wife man, gives more heartfelt 
fatisfa&ion than all the noify applaufes of 
ten thoufand ignorant though enthufiaftic 
admirers* He may fay with Parmenides, 
who upon reading a philofophical difcourfe 
before a public aflembly at Atheils, and ob«- 
ferving, that^ except Plato, the whrile com- 
pany had left him, continued, notwithftand- 
M 2 ing. 
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ing, to read on^ and (aid that Plato alone 
was audience fufficient for him. 

It is otherwife with the man of exceffivc 
felf-eftimation. The wife men who fee 
him the neareft, admire him the lead. 
Amidft the intoxication of profperity, their 
fober and juft efteem falls fo far Ihort of the 
extravagance of his own felf-admiration, 
that he regards it as mere malignity and 
envy. He fufpeds his beft friends. Their 
company becomes offenfive to him. He 
drives them from his prefence, and often 
rewards their fervices not only with' ingra- 
titude, but with cruelty and injuftice. He 
abandons his confidence to flatterers and 
traitors, whq pretend to idolize his vanity 
and prefuraption; and that charadier which 
in the beginning, though in fome refpefts 
defedlive, was, upon the whole, both amiable 
;2ind refpedtable, becomes contemptible and 
odious in the end. Amidfl the intoxication 
of profperity, Alexander killed Clytus, for 
having preferred the exploits of his fa- 
ther Philip to, his own ; put Califlhenes to 
death in torture, for having refufed to adore 

him 
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him in the Perfian manner; and murdered 
the great friend of his father, the venerable 
Parmenio, after having, upon- the. moft 
groundlefs fufpidons, fent firft to the tor* 
ture and afterwards to the fcafFold the only 
remaining fon of that old man, the reft hav- 
ing all before died in his own fervice. This 
was that Parmenio of whom Philip ufed to 
fay, that the Athenians were very fortunate 
who could find ten generals every year, 
while he himfelf, in the whole courfe of 
his life, could never find one but Parmenio. 
It was upon the vigilance and attention of 
this Parmenio that he repofed at all times 
with confidence and fecurity, and, in his 
hours of mirth and jollity, ufed to fay, Let 
us drihfc, my friends, we may do it with 
lafety, for Parmenio never drinks. It was 
this fame Parmenio, with whofe prefence 
and counfel, it had been faid, Alexander 
had gained all his victories; and without 
wh6fe prefence and counfel he had never 
gained a fingle victory • The humble, ad- 
miring, and flattering friends, whom Alex- 
ander left in power and authority behind 
him, divided his empire among themfelves, 
M 3 and 
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and after having thus robbed his family and 
kindred of their inheritance, put, one after 
another, every fmgle furviving individual 
of them, whether male or female, to death. 

We frequently, riot only pardon^ but 
thoroughly enter into and fympathize with 
the exceffivc felf-eftimation of thofe fplen- 
did charafters in which we pbferve ^ great 
»nd diftinguiihed fuperiority above the 
common level of mankind. We jcall them 
fpirited, magnanimous, and high-minded; 
words which all involve in their meaning 
a confiderable degree of praife and ^dmira-? 
tion. But we cannot enter into d^ni iym-? 
pathize with the exceflive felf-eftimation of 
thofe characters in which we can difcern 
no fuch diftinguiihed fuperiority. We are 
difgufted and revolted by it; and it is 
with fome difficulty that we can either par- 
don or fuffer it. We call it pride or va- 
nity; two words, of which the latter al- 
ways, and the former for the moft part, in- 
volve in their meaning a confiderable de^ 
gf ee pf blame. 

Thofe 
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Thofe two vices, however, though re- 
fembling, in fome refpedts, as being both 
modifications of exceflive felf-eftimation, 
are yet, in many refpeSs, very different 
from one another. 

The proud man is fmcere, and, in the- 
bottom of his heart, is convinced of his own 
fuperiority; though it may fometimes be 
difficult to giiefs upon what that convidion 
is founded. He wifhes you to view him 
in no other light than that in which, when 
he places himfelf in your fituation, he 
really views himfelf. He demands no more 
of you than what he thinks juflice. If 
you appear not to refpe£t him as he refpe^ 
himfelf, he is more offended than mortified, 
and feels the fame indignant refentment as 
if he had fuffered a real injury. He does 
not even then, however, deign to explain 
the grounds of his own pretenfions. He 
difdains to court your efleem. He affedts 
even to defpife it, and endeavours to main-^ 
tain his affumed flation, not fo much by 
making you fenfible of his fuperiority, as of 
your own meannefs. He feems to wifli, - 
M 4 not 
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not fo much to excite your efteem for bim^ 
felf^ as to mortify that for your/elf. 

The vain man is not fincere, and, in the 
bottom of his heart, is very feldom convinced 
of that fuperiority which he wiflies you to 
afcribe to him. He wilhes you to view him 
in. much more fplendidtzolours than thofe in 
which, when he places himfelf in your (itu- 
ation, and fuppofes you to know all that he 
knows, he can really view himfelf. When 
you appear to view him, therefore, indifferent 
colours, perhaps in his proper colours, he is 
much more mortified than offended. The 
grounds of his claim to that charader which 
bf wiQies you to afcribe tohim, betakes every 
opportunity of difplaying, both by the moft 
oflentatious and unneceffary exhibition of the 
good qualities and accomplifhments which 
; he poffeffes \n fome tolerable degree, and 
' foqietimes even by falfe pretenfions to thofe 
which he either; poffeffes in no degree, or 
in fo very (lender a degree that he may 
well enough be faid to poffefs them in no 
degree. Far from defpifmg your efteem^ 
he Qourts it with the moft anxious afli- 
duity. Far from wifhing to mortify your 

felf- 
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felf-eftimation, he is happy to cherifli it,l 
in hopes that in return you will cherilh hisi 
own. He flatters in order to be flattered. - 
He ftudies to pleafe, and endeavours to; 
bribe you into a good opinion of him by« 
politenefs and complaifance, and fometimes. 
even by real and effential good oflSces,* 
though often difplayed, perhaps^ with ua-; 
necefTary ofl:entation« 

The vain man fees the refpeft which is ^ 
paid to rank and fortune, and wiflies to 
ufurp this refpe<a, as well as that for talents 
and virtues. His drefs, his equipage, his 
way of living, accordingly^ all announce 
both a higher rank and a greater fortune 
than really belong to him ; and in order to 
fupport this foolifli impofition for a few 
years in the beginning of his life, he often 
reduces himfelf to poverty and diftrefs long 
before the end ofuit. As long as he can 
continue his expence, however, his vanity 
is delighted with viewing himfelf, not in 
the light in which you would view him if 
you knew all that he knows; but in that 
in which, he imagines, he has, by his own 
addrefs, induced you adually to view him. 
6 Of 
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Of all the illufions of vanity this is, perhaps, 
the moft common. Obfcure ftrangers who 
vifit foreign countries, or who, from a remote 
province, come to vifit, for a Ihort time, the 
capital of their own country, moft frequently 
attempt to pradife it. The folly of the at* 
tempt, though always very great and moft 
unworthy of a man of fenfe, may not be 
altogether fo great upon fuch as upon moft 
other occafions. If their ftay is ftiort, they 
may efcape any difgraceful detedion ; and, 
after indulging their vanity ft^r a few months 
or a few years, they may return to their 
own homes, and repair, by future parfn 
mony, the wafte of their paft profufion. 

The proud man can very feldom be ac* 
cufed of this folly. His fenfe of his own 
dignity renders him careful to preferve his 
independency, and, when his fortune hap- 
pens not to be large, though he wiihes to he 
decent, he ftudies to be frugal and attentive 
in all his expences. The oftentatious ex^ 
pence of the vain man is highly offenfive to 
him. It outfhines, perhaps, his own. It 
provokes his indignation as an infolent af-^ 

fumption. 
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fumption of a rank which is by no means 
due ; and he never talks of it without load* 
ing it with the harfheft and fevered re^ 
proaches. 

The proud man does not always feel him- 
felf at his eafe in the company of his equals, 
and ilill lefs in that of his fuperiors. He 
cannot lay down his lofty pretenfions, and 
the countenance and converfation of fuch 
(:on)pany overawe him fo much that he 
dare not difplay them^ He has recourfe to 
humbler company, for which he has little 
refpe^, which he would not willingly chufe, 
and which is by no means agreeable to him; 
that of his inferiors, his flatterers, and depend* 
fLtits. He feldom vifits his fuperiors, or, if 
he does, it is rather to fhow that he is enr 
titled to live in fuch company, than for any 
real fatisfadion that he enjoys in it. It is 
as Lord Clarendon fays of the Earl of 
Arundel, that he fometimes went to court, 
becaufe he could there only find a greater 
mai^ than hiinfelf ; but that he went very 
feldom, becaufe he found there a greater 
maQ than himfelf. 

It 
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It 18 quite otherwife with the vain man. 
He courts the company of his fuperiors as 
much 03 the proud man fhuns it. Their 
fplendour, he feems to think, reflects a 
fplendour upon thofe who are much about 
them. He haunts the courts of kings 
and the levees of minifters, and gives him- 
felf the air of being a candidate for fortune 
and preferment,, when in reality he pofleflcs 
the much more precious happinefs, if he 
knew how to enjoy it, of not being one. 
He is fond of being admitted to the tables 
of the great, and ftill more fond of magni^ 
fying to other people the familiarity with 
which he is honoured there. He affociates 
himf(;lf, as^ much as he can, with fafhion* 
able people, With thofe who are fuppofed 
to direft the public opinion, with the witty, 
with the learned, with the popular; and 
he fhuns the company of his beft friends 
whenever the very uncertain current of 
public favour happens to run in any vefptGt 
againft them. With the people to whom 
he wifhes to recommend himfelf, he is not 
always very delicate about the means which 
be employs for that purpofej unneceflary 

often- 
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oftentation, groundlcfs pretenfions, can- 
ftant aflentation, frequently flattery, though 
for the mod part a pleafant and a fprightly 
flattery, and very feldom the grofs and 
fulfotne flattery of a parafite. The proud 
man, on the contrary, never flatters, and 
is frequently feared civil to any body. 

Notwithftanding all its groundlefs pre- VL 
tendons, however, vanity is almofl always 
a fprightly and a gay, and very often a 
good-natured pafliion. Pride is always a 
grave, a fuUen, and a fevere one. Even 
the falfehoods of the vain man are all in- 
nocent falfehoods, meant to raife himfelf, 
not to lower other people. To do the 
proud man juftice, he very feldom (loops 
to the bafenefs of falfehood. When he 
does, however, his falfehoods are by no 
means fo innocent. They are all mif- 
chievous, and meant to lower other people. 
He is full of indignation at the unjuft fu- 
periority, as he thinks it, which is given 
to them. He views them with malignity 
and envy, and, in tal)cing of them, often 
endeavours, as much as he can, to ex- 
tenuate 
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teouate and leflen whatever are the g;round8 
upon which their fuperiority is fuppofed to 
be founded. Whatever tales are circulated 
to their difadvantage, though he feldom 
forges them himfelf, yet he often takes 
pleafure in believing them, is by no means 
unwilling to repeat them» and even fome« 
times with fome degree of exaggeration. 
The word falfehoods of vanity are all what 
we call white lies : thofe of pride, when- 
ever it condefcends to fsdfehood, are all of 
the oppofite complexion. 

Our diflike to pride and vanity generally 
difpofes us to rank the perfons whom we 
accufe of thofe vices rather below than 
above the common leveL In this judgment^ 
however, I think, we are moft frequently 
in the wrong, and that both the proud and 
the vain man are often (perhaps for the 
moil part) a good deal above it; though 
not near fo much as either the one really 
thinks himfelf, or as the other wifhes you 
to think him. If we compare them with 
their own pretenfions, they may appear the 
juft objeds of contempt. But when we 

com- 
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compare them with what the greater part 
of their rivals and competitors really are, 
they may appear quite otherwife, and very v 
much above the common level. Where; J^ 
there is this real fuperiority, pride is fre-. 
quently attended with many refpedable^ 
virtues; with truth, with integrity, with a! 
high fenfe of honour, with cordial and; 
fteady friendfhip, with the moft inflexible * 
firmnefs and refolution. Vanity, with^ 
many amiable ones ; with humanity, with ; 
politenefs, with a defire to oblige in all: 
little matters, and fometimes with a real 
generofity in great ones; a generofity, 
however, which it often wifhes to difplay 
in the moft fplendid colours that it can. By y^ 
their rivals and enemies, the French, in 
the laft century, were accufed of vanity ; 
the Spaniards, of pride; and foreign nations 
were difpofed to confider the 6ne as the 
more aihiable; the other, as the more re- 
fpe&able people. 

The words vain and vanity are never 
taken in a good fenfe. We fometimes 
(ay of a man, when we are talking of him 

in 
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in good-humour, that he is the better for 
his vanity, or that his vanity is more di- 
verting than ofFenfive; but we ftill con- 
fider it as a foible and a ridicule in bis 
character. 

' The words proud and pride^ on the con- 
trary, are fometimes taken in a good fenfe. 
We frequently fay of a man, that he is too 
proud, or that he has too much noble 
pride, ever to fuffer himfelf to do a mean 
. thing. Pride i.s, in this cafe, confounded 
i with magnanimity. Ariftotle, a philofopher 
■ who certainly knew the world, in drawing the 
; charader of the magnanimous man, paints 
him with many features which, in the two 
' laft centuries, were commonly afcribed to the 
Spanifli charader: that he was deliberate in 
all his refolutions; flow, and even tardy, in 
all his actions ; that his voice was grave, his 
fpeech deliberate, his flep and motion flow ; 
that he appeared indolent and even flothful, 
not at all difpofed to buille about little 
matters, but to a6t with the moft deter- 
mined and vigorous refolution upon all 
' great and .illuflrious occaiionsj that he was 

not 
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not a lover of danger, or forward to ex-4 
pofe himfelf to little dangers, but to great 
dangers; and that, when he expofed him*^ 
felf to danger^ he was altogether regardleia 
of his lifei 

The proud man is cotnmonly too well 
contented with himfelf to think that his 
charader requires any amendment. The 
man who feels himfelf all-perfeft, natural- 
ly enough defpifes all further improve- 
ment. His felf-fuffieiency and abfurd con-» 
ceit of his own fuperiorityj commonly at- 
tend him from his youth to his moil ad* 
vanced age; and he dies, as Hamlet fays^ 
\9\ih all his fins upon his head, unanointed^ 
unanealed* 

It is frequently quite otherwife with the 
Vain man. The deAre of the efteem and 
admiration of other people, when for quali- 
ties and talents which are the natural and 
proper objedis of efteem and admiration^ 
is the real love of true glory; a paflion 
Iw^hichi if not the very beft paflion of 
human nature, is certainly one of the beft. 

VOL. II. N Vanity 
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Vanity is very frequently no more than an 
attempt prematurely to ufurp that glory be- 
fore it is due. Though your fon, under 
five-and-twenty years of age, Ihould be but 
a coxcomb; do not, upon that account, 
defpair of his becoming, before he is forty, 
a very wife and worthy man, and a real 
proficient in all thofe talents and virtues to 
-which, at prefent, he may only be an 
oftentatious and empty pretender. The 
y(^ I great fecrct of education is to diredl vanity 

* to proper ohjeds. Never fuffer him to 
value himfclf upon trivial accomplifhments. 

; But do not always difcourage his pretenfions 
to thofe that are of real importance. He 
would not pretend to them if he did not 
carncftly defire to poflefs them. Encourage 
this delire ; afford him every means to 
facilitate the acquifition; and do not take 
too much offence, although'he fhould fome- 
times allume the air of having attained 
it a little before the time. 

Such, I fay, are the diflinguifhing cha- 
rafteriflics of pride and vanity, when each 
of them ads according to its proper cliarac-^ 
• -..: ' ler. 
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ten But the proud man is often vain; and 
the vain man is often proud. Nothing can 
be more natural than that the man, who 
thinks much more highly of himfclf than 
he deferves, fhould wi(h that other people 
fhould think ftill more highly of him J or 
that the man, who wifhes that other people 
Ihould think more highly of him than he 
thinks of himfelf, fliould, at the fame time, 
think much more highly of himfelf than he 
deferves. Thofe two vices being frequent- 
ly blended in the fame cha rafter, the cha- 
radteriftics of both are neceflarily confound^ 
cd; and we fometimes find the fuperficial 
and impertinent oftentation of vanity join- 
ed t6 the moft malignant and derifive info- 
lence of pride. We are fometimes, upon 
that account, at a lofs how to rank a par- 
ticular charafter, or whether to place it 
among the proud or among the vain. 

Men of merit confiderably above the 
common level, fometimes under^rate as 
well as over-rate themfelves. Such charac- 
ters, though not very dignified, are often^ 
In private fociety, far from being difagree- 
N 2 able. 
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able. His companiocs all feel themfelves 
much at thdr cafe in the fociety of a man 
fo perfedly modeft and unaflfuming. If 
thofe companions, however, have not both 
more difcernment and more generofity 
than ordinary, though they may have 
Ibmc kindnefs for him, they have fcldom 
much rcfpcdt ; and the warmth of their 
kindnefs is very feldom fufficient to com- 
penfate the coldnefs of their refpe^ Men 
of no more than ordinary difcernment never 
rate any perfon higher than he appears to 
rate himfelf. He feems doubtful himfelf, 
they fay, whether he is perfedily fit for 
fuch a fit nation or fuch an olHce ; and im« 
mediately give the preference to fome im- 
pudent blockhead who entertains no doubt 
about his own qualifications. Though 
they fliould have difcernment, yet, if they 
want generofity, they never fail to take 
advantage of his fimplicity, and to afTumc 
over him an impertinent fuperiority which 
they are by no means entitled to. Hi» 
good-nature may enable him to bear this for 
fome time; but he grows weary at laft^ 
and frequently when it is too late, and 

when 
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when that rank, which he ought to have 
affumed, is loft irrecoverably, and ufurped, in 
confequence of his ov^n batkwardnefs, by 
fome of his more' forward, though much 
lefs meritorious companions! A man of 
this character muft have been very fortu- 
nate in the early choice of liis companions, 
if, in going through the world, he meets 
always with fair juftice, even from thofe 
whom, from his own paft kindnefs, he 
might have fome reafdh to cfonfider as his 
beft friends; and a youth, too unafluming 
and too unambitious, is frequently followed 
by an infignificanr, complaining, and dif- 
contentcd old age. 

Thofe unfortunate perfons whom nature ^ 
has formed a good deal below the common 
level, feem fometimes to rate themfelves 
ftill more below it than they really are. 
This humility appears fometimes to fink 
them into idiotifm. Whoever has taken 
the tipouble to examine idiots with attention, 
will find that, in many of them, t!he facul- 
ties of the underftanding are by no means 
weaker than in feveral other people, who, 
N 3 though . 
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though acknowledged to be dull and (lupid, 
are not, by any body, accounted idiots. 
Many idiots, with no more than ordinary 
education, have been taught to read, write, 
and account tolerably well. Many perfons, 
never accounted idiots, notwithftanding the 
moft careful education, and notwithftanding 
that, in their advanced age, they hav^ had 
fpirit enough to attempt to learn what their 
early education had not taught them, have 
never been able to acquire, in any tolerable 
degree, any one of thofe three accomplifli- 
ments. By an inftin£l of pride, however, 
they fet themfelves upon a level with their 
equals in age and fituation ; and, with 
courage and firmnefs, maintain their pro- 
per ftation among their companions. By 
an oppofite inftindt, the idiot feels himfelf 
below every company into which you can 
introduce him. lU-ufage, to which he is 
extremely liable, is capable of throwing 
him into the moft violent fits of rage and 
fury. But no good ufage, no kindnefs 
or indulgence, can ever raife him to con- 
verfe with you as your equal. If you can 
bring him to converfe with you at all, how- 

ever, 
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ever, you will frequently find his anfwers 
fufficiently pertinent, and even fenfible. 
But they are always ftamped with a diftindt 
confcioufnefs of his own great inferiority. 
He feems to flirink and, as it were, to retire 
from your look and converfation ; and to 
feel, when he places himfelf in your fitu- 
ation, that, notwithftanding your apparent* 
condefcenfion, you cannot help confideringi 
him as immenfely below you. Some idiots,| 
perhaps the greater part, feem to be fo,! 
chiefly or altogether, from a certain numb-| 
nefs or torpidity in the faculties of the un-J 
derftanding. But there are others, in! 
whom thofe faculties do not appear more} 
torpid or benumbed than in many other* 
people who are not accounted idiots. Buti 
that inftindt of pride, neceflfary to fupport^ 
them upon an equality with their brethren,' 
feems totally wanting in the former and* 
not in the latter. 

That degree of felf-eftimation, therefore, 
which contributes moft to the happinefs 
and contentment of the perfon himfelf, 
feem« likewife moft agreeable to the impar- 

N 4 tial 
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tial fpe£lator. The man who efteems him- 
f elf as he ought, and no more than he ought, 
feldom fails to obtain from other people all 
the efteem that he himfelf thinks due. He 
defires no more than is due to him, and he 
refls ypon it with complete fatisfadion. 

The proud and the vain man, on the 
contrary, are conftantly diflatisfied. The 
one is tormented with indignation at the un- 
juft fuperiority, as he thinks it, of other 
people, The other is in continual dread of 
the fhame which, he forefecs, would attend 
Upon the deteftion of his groundlpfs pre^ 
tenfions. Even the extravagant pretenfions 
of the man of real magnanimity, though, 
when fupported by fplendid abilities and 
virtues, and, above all, by good fortune, 
they impofe upon the multitude, whofe 
applaufes he little regards, do not impofe 
upon thofe wife men whofe approbation he 
can only value, and whofe efteem he is 
moft: anxious to acquire. He feels that 
they fee through, and fufpeds that they 
defpife his excefRve prefumption; and he 
often fuffers the cruel misfortune of becom- 
ing, 
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ing, firft the jealous and fecret^ and at laft 
the open, fuvious, and vindidive enemy of 
thofe very perfons, whofe friendfhip it 
would have given him the greateft happir 

nefs to enjoy with unfufpicious fecurity, 

ThoHgh cur diflike to the proud and the 

▼ain often difpofes U9 to rank them rathef 

below than above their proper ftation, yet, 

smlefs we are provoked by feme particolar 

and perfonal impertinence, we very feldodl 

venture to ufe them ill. In common caieS) 

we endeavour for our own eafe, rather t<J 

acquiefce, and, as well as we can, to accbm*- 

modate ourfelves to their folly. But, to the 

man who under-rates himfelf, unlefs we have ! 

both more difcernment and more generofity 

than belong to the greater part of men, we 

feldom fail, to do, at leaft, all the injuftice 

which he does to himfelf, and frequently 

a great deal more. He is not only more 

unhappy in his own feelings than either 

the proud or the vain, but he is much more 

liable to every fort of ill-ufage from other 

people. In almoft all cafes, it is better to 

be a little too proud, than, in any refped, 

too 
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too humble ; and, in the fentiment oJF felf- 
eftimation, fome degree of excefs feems, 
both to the perfon himfelf and to the im- 
partial fpedator, to be lefs difagreeable than 
any degree of defeiS:. 

In this, therefore, as well as in every 
other emotion, paflion and habit, the de* 
gree that is mod agreeable to the impartial 
ipe^tor is likewife mofl agreeable to the 
perfon himfelf; and according as either 
the excefs or the defedk is leaft offenfive to 
the former, fo, either the one or the other 
is in proportion lead difagreeable to the 
latter. 
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Conclusion of the Sixth Part* 

/Concern for our own happinefs re- 
commends to us the virtue of prudence: 
concern for that of other people, the vir- 
tues of juftice and beneficence; of which, 
the one reftrains us from hurting^ the other 
prompts us to promote that happinefs. In- 
dependent of any regard either to what are, 
or to what ought to be, or to wh;it upon a 
certain condition would be, the fentiments 
of other people, the firft of thofe three vir- 
tues is originally recommended to us by our 
felfifh, the other two by our benevolent af- 
fedions. Regard to the fentiments of other 
people, however, comes afterwards both to 
enforce and to diredl the practice of all thofe 
virtues; and no man during, either the 
whole courfe of his life, or that of any con- 
fiderable part of it, ever trod fteadily and 
uniformly in the paths of prudence, of 
juftice, or of proper beneficence, whofe con- 

,dua: 
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dud was not principally direded by a re- 
gard to the fentiments of the fuppofed im- 
partial fpedlator, of the great inmate of the 
breaft, the great judge and arbiter of con- 
duit. If in the courfe of the day we have 
fwerved in anyrefpeft from the rules which 
he prefcribes to us j if we have either ex- 
ceeded or relaxed in our frugality ; if we have 
either exceeded or relaxed in our induftry ; 
if, through paffion or inadvertency, we have 
hurt in any refpedt the intereft or happi- 
nefs of our neighbour; if we have negledled 
a plain and proper opportunity of promot- 
ing that intereft and happinefs; it is this 
inmate who, in the evening, calls us to an 
account for all thofe omiffions and viola- 
tions, and his reproaches often make us . 
blufh inwardly both for our folly and inat- 
tention to our own happinefs, and for our 
ftill greater indifference and inattention, 
perhaps, to that of other people. 

But though the virtues of prudence, 
juftice, and beneficence, may, upon different 
occafions, be recommended to us almofl 
equally by two different principles ; thofe 
of felf- command are, upon moil occafions, 
• principally 
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principally and almoil entirely recom- 
mended to us by one ; by the ferife of pro- 
priety, by regar^J to the fentiments of the 
fuppofed impartial fpec^ator. Without the 
reftraint which this principle impofes, every 
paifion would, upon mod Kxrcafions, ru(h 
headlong, if I may fay fo, to its own gratifi- 
cation. Anger would follow the fuggeftions 
of its own fury ; fear thofe of its own violent 
agitations. Regard to no time or place would 
induce vanity to refrain from the loudeft 
and mod impertinent oftentation; or vo- 
luptuoufnefs from the mod open, indecent^ 
and fcandalous indulgence. Refped for 
what are, or for what ought to be, or for 
what upon a certain condition would be, the 
fentiments of other people, is the fole prin- 
ciple which, upon mod occafions, over- 
awes all thofe mutinous and turbulent paf- 
fions into that tone and temper which the 
impartial fpe^ator can enter into and fym- 
pathize with*. 

Upon fpme occafions, indeed, thofe paf- 

lions are redrained, not fo much by a fenfe 

of their impropriety, as by prudential cobk 

14 fuierations 
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fiderations of the bad confequences which 
might follow from their indulgence. In 
fuch cafes, the paffions, though reftrained^ 
are not always fubdued^ but often remain 
lurking in the breafl with all their original 
fury. The man whofe anger is reftrained 
by fear, does not always lay afide his anger^ 
but only referves its gratification for a more 
fafe opportunity. But the man who, in 
relating to fome other perfon the injury 
which has been done to him, feels at once 
the fury of his paffion cooled and becalmed 
by fympathy with the more moderate 
fentiments of his companion, who at once 
adopts thofe more moderate fentiments, and 
comes to view that injury, not in the black 
and atrocious colours in which he had ori- 
ginally beheld it, but in the much milder 
and fairer light in which his companion 
naturally views it; not only reftrains, but 
in fome meafure fubdues, his anger. The 
paffion becomes really lels than it was before, 
and lefs capable of exciting him to the vio- 
lent and bloody revenge which at firft, 
perhaps, he might have thought of in- 
Aiding. 

Thofc 
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Thofe paflions which are reftrained byp 
the fenfe of propriety, are all in fome de-: 
gree moderated and fubdued by it. But 
thofe which are reftrained only by pruden« 
tial confiderations of any kind, are, on the; 
contrary, frequently inflamed by the re- 
ftraint, and fometimes (long after the pro- 
vocation given, and when nobody is think- 
ing about it) burft out abfurdly and unex- 
pedledly, and with tenfold fury and vio- 
lence. 

Anger, however, as well as every other 
pallion, may, upon many occafions, be 
very properly reftrained by prudential con- 
fiderations. Some exertion of manhood 
and felf-command is even neceflary for this 
fort of reftraint ; and the impartial fpedia- 
tor may fometimes view it with that fort of 
cold efteem due to that fpecies of condu£t 
which he confiders as a mere matter of 
vulgar prudence ; but never with that affec- 
tionate admiration with which he furveys 
the fame paflions, when, by the fenfe of 
propriety, they are moderated and fubdued 
to what he himfclf can readily enter into. 

In 
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In the former fpecies of reftraint, he may 
frequently difcern fome degree of proprietyi 
and, if you will, even of virtue ; but it ia a 
propriety and virtue of a much inferior or- 
der to thofe which he always feels with 
tranfpoft and admiration in the latter. 

The virtues of prudence, juftice, and be* 
neficence, have no tendency to produce any 
but the moft agreeable effeds. Regard to 
thofe efFeds, as it originally recommends 
them to the ador, fo does it afterwards to 
the impartial fpedaton In our approba- 
tion of the charader of the prudent maiii 
we feel, with peculiar complacency, the fe* 
curity which he muft enjoy while he walks 
under the fafeguard of that fedatc and de- 
liberate virtue. In our approbation of the 
charader of the juft man, we feel, with 
equal complacency, the fecurity which all 
thofe conneded with him, whether in neigh-* 
bourhood, fociety, or bufmefs, muft derive 
from his fcrupulous anxiety never either to 
hurt or ofiend« In our approbation of the 
charader of the beneficent man, we enter 
into the gratitude of all thofe who are 

w^ithin 
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v^ithin the fphere of bis good officeSi and 
conceive with them the highefl: fenfe of his 
merit. In our approbation of all thofe vir- 
tues, our fenfe of their agreeable efieds, of 
their utility, either to the perfon who ex- 
ercifes them, or to fome other perfons, joins 
with our fenfe of their propriety, and con- 
ftitutes always •a cotifiderable, frequently 
the greater, part of that approbation. 

But in our approbation of the virtues of 
felf-command, complacency with their ef- 
fects fometimes conftitutes no part, and fre- 
quently but a fmall part, of that approbation * 
Thofe efieds may fometimes be agreeable* 
and fometimes difagreeable ; and though 
«our approbation is no doubt ftronger in the 
former cafe, it is by no means altogether 
deftroyed in the latter. The moft heroic 
valour may be employed indifferently in the 
caufe either of juftice or of injuftice; and 
though it is no doubt much more loved and 
admired in the former cafe, it flill appears a 
great and refpedable quality even in the 
latter. In that, and in all the other virtues 
of felf-command, the fplendid and dazzling 

VOL, !!• o quality 
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quality feems always to be the greatnefs and 
fteadinefs of the exertion, and the ftrong 
fenfe of propriety which is neceflary in or- 
der to make and to maintain that exertion. 
The effeds are too often but too little re- 
garded. 
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PART vir. 

Of Syftems of Moral Philosophy* 

Confiding of Four Seftions. 

SECTION 1. 

Of the ^eftions which ought to be examined 
in a Theory of Moral Sentiments* 



I 



F we examine the moil celebrated and 
remarkable of the different theories 
which have been given concerning the 
nature and origin of our moral fentiments, 

o a we 
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vfc Hiall find that almoft all of them coin- 
cide with feme part or other of that which 
1 have been endeavouring to give an ac- 
count of; and that if every thing which 
has already been faid be fully confidered, 
we (hall be at no lofs to explain what was 
the view or afpedt of nature which led 
each particular author to form his particular 
fyftem. From fome one or other of thofe 
principles which I have been endeavouring 
to unfold, every fyftem of morality that 
ever had any reputation in the world has, 
perhaps, ultimately been derived. As they 
are all of them, in this refpeft, founded 
upon natural principles, they are all of 
them in fome meafure in the right. But 
as many of them are derived from a par- 
tial and imperfeft view of nature, there arc 
many of them too in fome refpe^s in the 
wrong. 

In treating of the principles of morals 
there are two queftions to be confidered, 
Firft, wherein does virtue confift? Or 
what is the tone of temper, and tenonr of 
condua, which conftitutes the excellent 

and 
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and praife-worthy charadter, the charadker 
which is the natural objeft *of efteem, 
honour^ and approbation? And^ fecondly, 
by what power or faculty in the mind is it, 
that this charader, whatever it be, is recom- 
mended to us ? Or in other words, how 
and by what means does it come to pafs, 
that the mind prefers one tenour of conduct 
to another, denominates the one right and 
the other wrong; confiders the one as the 
objeQ: of approbation, honour, and reward, 
and the other of blame, cenfure, and 
punilhment ? 

We examine the firft queftion when we 
confider whether virtue confifts in benevo- 
lence, as Dr. Hutchefon imagines ; or in 
ading fuitably to the different relations we 
(land in, as Dr. Clarke fuppofes ; or in the 
i^ife and prudent purfuit of our own real 
and folid happinefs, as has been the opinion 
of others. 

We examine the fecond queftion, when 
we confider, whether the virtuous charac- 
ter, whatever it confifts in, be rccommend- 
03 ed 
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ed to us by felf-lovei which makeq us per- 
ceive that this charadter, both in ourfelves 
and others, tends moft to promote our owq, 
private intereft ; or by reafon, which points 
out to us the difference between one charac* 
ter and another, in the fame manner as it 
does that between truth and wifehood ; or 
by a peculiar power of perception, called a 
moral fenfe, which this virtuous charader 
gratifies and pleafes, as the contrary di(guft$ 
and difpleafes it ; or laft of all, by fome 
other principle in human nature, fuch as a 
modification of fympathy, or the like. 

I fhall begin with confidering the fyftems 
which have been formed concerning the 
firft of thefe queffions, and fhall proceed 
afterwards to examine (hof^ concerning t^^ 
fecond* 
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SECTION IL 

Of the different Accounts which have been 
givenof the Nature of Virtue. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE different accounts which have been 
given of the nature of virtue, or of 
the temper of mind which conftitutes the 
excellent and praife-worthy charader, may 
be reduced to three different claffes. Ac- 
cording to fome, the virtuous temper of 
mind does not confift in any one fpecies of 
affedtions, but in the proper government 
and direftion of all our affedions, which 
may be either virtuous or vicious according 
to the objedts which they purfue, and the 
degree of vehemence with which they pur- 
fue them. According to thefe authors, 
therefore, virtue confifts in propriety. 

04 Accord- 
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According to others, virtue- confifts in 
the judicious purfuit of our own private 
intereft and happinefs, or in the proper 
government and dire^ion of thofe felfifh 
afiedtions which aim folely at this end. In 
the opinion of thefe authors, therefore^ 
virtue confifts in prudeqce. 

Another fet of authors make virtue coii- 
iift in thofe afieftions only which aim at 
the happinefs of other?, not in thofe which 
aim at our own. According to them, 
therefore, difinterefted benevolence is the 
only motive which can ftamp upon any 
aftion the charadler of virtue* 

The charader of virtue, it is evident, 
muft either be afcribed indifferently to all 
our affeftions, when under proper govern- 
ment and diredion ; or it muft be confined 
to fome one clafs or divifion of them. The 
great divifton of cur affedkions is into the 
felfifh and the benevolent. If the character 
of virtue, therefore, cannot be afcribed in- 
differently to all our affedlions, when under 
jproper government and diredion, it muft 

b9 
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be confined either to thofe which aim 
diredfy at our own private happinefs, or to 
thofe which aim dir^d^ly 2X that of others. 
If virtue, therefore, does not confift in 
propriety, it muft confift either in prudence 
or in benevolence. Betides thefe three, it 
is fcarce poflible to imagine that any other 
accoupt cai) be given of the nature of virtue. 
I fliall endeavour to fhow hereafter how all 
the other accounts, which are feemingly 
different from any of thefe, coincide at 
^pttom with fome one or other of them. 
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CHAP. I. 

Oftbofe Syjiems ivbicb make Virtue con/i/i in 
Propriety. 

ACCORDING to Plato, to Ariftotle, and 
to Zeno, virtue confifts in the pro- 
priety of conduct, or in the fuitablenefs of 
the alFeftion from which we a£t to the ob- 
je£t which excites it. 

I. In the fyftem of Plato* the foul is con- 
fidered as fomething like a little ftate or 
republic, compofed of three different facul- 
ties or orders. 

The firft is the judging faculty, the facul- 
ty which determines not only what arc the 
proper means for attaining any end, but 
alfo what ends are fit to be purfued, and 
what degree of relative value we ought to 
put upon each. This faculty Plato called, 

* Sec Plato de Rep. lib iv. 

as 
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as it is very properly called, reafon,^ and 
confidered it as what had a right to be the 
governing principle of the whole. Under 
this appellation, it is evident, he compre- 
hended not only that faculty by which we 
judge of truth and falfehood, but that by 
which we judge of the propriety or impro-p 
pritty of defires and afledtions. 

The different paffions and appetites, the . 
natural fubjedts of this ruling principle, but 
which are fo apt to rebel againft their maf- 
ter, he reduced to two different claffes or 
prders. The firft coniifted of thofe paffions, 
which are founded in pride and refentment, 
or in what the fcboolmen call the irafcible 
part of the foul j ambition, animofity, the 
love of honour and the dread of fhame, the 
4efij«of vifliory, fuperiority, and revenge; 
all thofe paffions, in ftiort, v^hich are fup- 
pofed either to rife from, or to denote what, 
by a metaphor in our language, we com- 
monly call fpirit or natural fire. The 
fecond coniifted of thofe paffions which are 
founded in the love of pleafure, or in what 
^e fchoQimen called fhe cpncupifcible part 

' ^ of 
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of the fouL It comprehended all the appe* 
tites of the body, the love of cafe and fc- 
curity, and of all fenfual gratifications. 

It rarely happens that we break in upon 
that plan of conduft, which the governing 
principle prefcribes, and which in all our 
cool hours we had laid down to ourfelv^ as 
what was moft proper for us to purfue^ but 
when prompted by one or other of thofc 
two different fets of paflions ; either by un- 
governable ambition and refentment, or by 
the importunate folicitations of prefent eafe 
and pleafure. But though thefe two orders 
of paflions are fo apt to miflead i^s^ they are 
llill confidered as necefTary parts of human 
nature : the firfl having been given to de- 
fend us againfl injuries, to afTert our rank 
and dignity in the world, to make us' aim 
at what is noble and honourable, and to 
make us diftinguifh thofe who aCt in the 
fame manner; the fecond, to providp for 
the fupport and neceffities of the body. 

In the flrength, acutenefs, and perfedtion 
of the governing principle was placed the 

cflen- 
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cffential virtue of prudence, which, accord- 
ing to Plato, conHIled in a juft and clear dif^ 
cernment, founded upon general and fcien*- 
tific ideas, of the ends which were proper 
to be purfued, and of the means which 
were proper for attaining them. 

When the firft fet of paffions, thofe of 
the irafcible part of the foul, had that degree 
of ftrength and firmnefs which enabled 
them, under the direction of reafon, to de- 
fpife all dangers in the purfuit of what was 
honourable and noble; it conftituted the 
virtue of fortitude and magnanimity. This 
order of pallions, according to this fyftem, 
was of a more generous and noble nature 
than the othen They were confidered uj>- 
on many occafions as the auxiliaries of 
reafon, to check and reftrain the inferior 
and brutal appetites. We are often angry 
at ourfelves, it was obferved, we often be- 
come the objedts of our own refentment 
and indignation, when the love of pleafure 
prompts to do what we difapprove of; and 
the irafcible part of our nature is in this 

manner 
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manner called in to aflift the Tational againft 
the concupifdble* 

When all thofe three different parts of 
our nature were in perfeA concord with 
one another, when neither the iralcible nor 
concupifcible paflions ever aimed at any 
gratification which reafon did not approve 
of, and when reafon never commanded 
any thing, but what thefe of their own ac« 
cord were willing to perform : this happy 
compofure, this perfeA and complete har- 
mony of foul, conftituted that virtue which 
in their language is exprefled by a word 
which we commonly tranflate temperance^ 
but which might more properly be tranflated 
good temper* or fobriety and moderation 
of mind. 

Juflice, the laft and greateft of the four 
cardinal virtues, took place according to 
this fyftem, when each of thofe three facul* 
ties of the mind confined itfelf to its prpper 
office, without attempting to encroach upon 
that of any other; when reafon direded 
3 and 
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and paiBon obeyed^ and when each paflioti 
performed its proper duty, and exerted 
itfelf towards its proper obje£t eafily and 
without rcludance, and with that degtec 
of force and energy, which was fuitable to 
the value of what it purfued. In this con- 
iifted that complete virtue, that perfect pro- 
priety of condudt, which Plato, after fomc 
of the ancient Pythagoreans, denominated 
Juftlce. 

The word, it is to be obfcrved, which ex- 
prefles juftice in the Greek language, has 
feveral different meanings; and as the cor- 
refpondent word in all other languages, fd 
far as I know, has the fame, there muft be 
fome natural affinity among thofe various 
iignifications. In one fenfe we are faid to 
do juftice to our neighbour when we abftaiii 
from doing him any pofitive harm, and do 
not diredly hurt him, either in his perfon^ 
or in his eftate; or in his reputation. This 
is that juftice which I have treated of above, 
the obfervance of which may be extorted by 
force, jand the violation of which expofes to 
punifhment. In another fenfe we are faid 

not 
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not to do juftice to our neighbour unlefs 
we conceive for him all that love, re(peftf 
and efteem, which his charadter, his ficu- 
ation, and his connexion with ourfelTCSi 
render fuitable and proper for us to feel, 
and unlefs we a£k accordingly. It is ia 
this fenfe that we are faid to do injuftice to 
a man of merit who is connedled with usi 
though we abftain from hurting him in 
every refpedt, if we do not exert ourfelves 
to ferve hipi, and to place him in that fitu* 
ation in which the impartial fpedtator would 
be pleafed to fee him* The firft fenfe of 
the word coincides with what Ariftotle and 
the Schoolmen call commutative juilice^ 
and with what Grotius calls the jtiftitia ex-' 
pletrix^ which confifts in abftaining from 
what is another's, and in doing voluntarily 
whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do. The fecond fenfe of the word 
coincides with what fome have called diftri- 
butivc juftice*, and with X^jujlitia attri^ 

* The diflributivc jufttce of Ariftotle is fomewhat 
different. It conflfts in the proper diftribution of re^ 
wards from the public ftock of a community. See 
Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. 1. 5. c. 2. 

hutrtx 
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tutrix of GrotiuSy which confifts in proper 
beneficence, in the becoming ufe of what 
is our own, and in the applying it to thofe 
purpofes either of charity or generofity, to 
which it is moft fuitable, in our fituation, 
that it fhould be applied. In this fenfe juf- 
tice comprehends all the focial virtues. 
There is yet another fenfe in which the 
word juflice is fometimes taken, dill more 
extenfive than either of the former, though 
very much a-kin to the laft; and which 
runs too, fo far as I know, through all 
languages. It is in this lad fenfe that we 
are faid to be unjuft, when we do not feem 
to value any particular objeA with that de- 
gree of efteem, or to purfue it with that de- 
gree of ardour which to the impartial fpec- 
tator it may appear to deferve or to be 
naturally fitted for exciting. Thus we are 
faid to do injuftice to a poem or a picture, 
when we do not admire them enough, and 
we are faid to do them more than juflice 
when we admire them too much. In the 
fame manner we are faid to do injuftice to 
ourfelves when we appear not to give fuf- 
ficient attention to any particular objeA of 
VOL. II. JP fclf- 
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felf-interefh In this lad: fenfe, what is call- 
ed juftice means the fame thing with exad 
and perfed propriety of conduA and be- 
haviour, and comprehends in it^ not only 
the offices of both commutative and diftri- 
butive juftice, but of every other virtue, of 
prudence, of fortitude, of temperance. It 
is in this laft fenfe that Plato evidently un« 
derftands what he calls juftice, and which, 
therefore, according to him, comprehends 
in it the perfection of every fort of vir- 
tue. 

Such is the account given by Plato of the 
nature of virtue, or of that temper of 
mind which is the proper objedl of praife 
and approbation. It confifts, according to 
him, in that ftate of mind in which every 
faculty confines itfelf within its proper 
fphere without encroaching upon that of 
any other, and performs its proper office 
with that precife degree of ftrength and 
vigour which belongs to it. His account, 
it is evident, coincides in every refpedt with 
what we have faid above concerning the 
propriety of conduct. 

IL Vir. 
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IL Virtue, according to Ariftotle*, con- , 
iifts in the habit of mediocrity according to 
right reafon. Every particular virtue, ac-^ 
cording to him, lies in a kind of middle 
between two oppofite vices,- of which the 
one offends from being too much, the 
other firom being too little affected by a 
particular fpecies of objeds. Thus the 
virtue of fortitude or courage lies in the 
xtuddle between the oppofite vices of cow- 
ardice and of prefumptuous rafhnefs, of 
which the one offends from being too . 
much, and the other from being too little 
affeded by the objects of [fear.. Thus too 
the virtue of frugality lies in a middle be- 
tween avarice and profufion, of which the 
one confifts in an excefs, the other in a 
defeA of the proper attention to the objeds 
of felf-intereft. Magnanimity, in the fame 
manner, lies in a middle between the excefs 
of arrogance and the dtft€t of pufiUanimity, 
of which the one confifts in too extrava<- 
gant, the other in too weak a fentiment of 
our own worth and dignity. It is unnecef- 
fary to obferve that this account of virtue 

* Sec Arlftotle, Ethic. Nic. 1. 2. c. j, ct fcq. ct 
1. 3. c. 5. ct fcq, 

p 2 corre- 
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correfponds too preny exadly with what 
has been (aid above concerning the pro^ 
priety and impropriety of condud. 

According to Ariftotle*, indeed^ virtue 
did not fo much confift in thofe moderate 
and right afFedions, as in the habit of this 
moderation. In order to underiland this, 
it is to be obferved, that virtue may be con- 
fidered either as the quality of an adtion^ or 
as the quality of a perfon. G^nfidered as 
the quality of an adion, it confifts, even 
according to Aridotle, in the reafonable 
moderation of the affedlion from which the 
action proceeds, whether this difpofition be 
habitual to the perfon or not. Confidered 
as the quality of a perfon, it confxfts, in the 
habit of this reafonable moderation, in its 
having become the cuflomary and ufual dif" 
l^fition of the mind. Thus the a^ion 
which proceeds from an occafional fit of 
generofity is undoubtedly a generous adlion, 
but the man who performs it, is not nccef- 
iarily a generous perfon, becaufe it may be 

' See Ariftotlc, Etliic. Nic. lib. li, ch, i, 2, 3, and 4. 

the 
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the fingk adion of the kind which he ever 
performed. The motive and difpofition of 
heart, from which this adtion i^as per«- 
formedy may have been quite juft and pro- 
per : but as this happy mood Teems to have 
been the effed^ rather of accidental humour 
than of any thing fteady or permanent iu 
the charader, it can refied no great honour 
on the performer. When we denominate 
9 charader generous or charitable, or vir- 
tuous in any refpedt, we mean to fignify 
that the difpoHtion exprefled by each of 
thofe appellations is the ufual and cuftom- 
ary difpofition of the perfon. But fingle 
adions of any kind, how proper and fuit^ 
able foever, are of little confequence to 
(how that this is the cafe. If a fmgle adion 
was fufficient to damp the charader of any 
virtue upon the perfon who performed it, 
the mod worthlefs of mankind might lay 
^aim to all the virtues; fince there is no 
man who has not, upon fome occaHons, 
s^ded with prudence, juftice, temperance, 
and fortitude. But though lingle adions, 
how laudable foever, refled very little 
praife upon the perfon who p^fbrms them, 
p 3 a fin- 
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a fmgle vicious zCtion performed by one 
whofe condudt is ufually very regular, 
greatly dimini(hes and fometimes deftroys 
altogether our opinion of his virtue. A 
fmgle adion of this kind fufficiently (hows 
that his habits are not perfed, and that he 
is lefs to be depended upon, than^ from the 
ufual train of his behaviour, we might have 
been apt to imagine. 

Ariftotle too*, when he made virtue to 
confift in pradical habits, had it probably 
in his view to oppofe the dodlrine of Plato, 
who feems to have been of opinion that 
jufl fentiments and reafonable judgments 
concerning what was fit to be done or to be 
avoided, were alone fufficient to conftitute 
the moft perfedl virtue. Virtue, according 
to Plato, might be confidered as a fjpecies 
of fcience, and no man, he thought, could 
fee clearly and demonftratively what was 
right and what was wrong, and not slQ, ac- 
cordingly. Paflion might make us ad); con- 
trary to doubtful and uncertain opinions, 
^ot to plain and evident judgments* Ari« 

* ^ ArUtotk, Mag. Mor. lib. i. ck. i. 

flotle, 
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ftotle^ on the contrary, was of opinion^ that 
no convidion of the underftanding was 
capable of getting the better of inveterate 
habits, and that good morals arofe not from 
knowledge but from adion. 

III. Accdrding to Zeno*, the founder of 
the Stoical dodrine, every animal was by na- 
ture recommended to its own care, and vras 
endowed with the principle of felf-love, that 
it might endeavour to preferve, not only its 
exiftence, but all the different parts of its na- , 
ture, in the bell and mod perfcd (late of 
which they were capable. 

The felf-love of man embraced, \i I may 
fay fo, his body and all its different mem* 
bers, his mind and all its different faculties 
and powers, and dpfired the prefervation 
and maintenance of them all in their befl 
and mod perfed condition. Whatever 
tended to fupport this ftate of exigence was, 
therefore, by nature pointed out to him as 
^t to be chofen ; and whatever tended tQ 
deftroy it, as fit to be rejeded. Thus 

* See Cicero de finibus, lib. iii. \ alfo Diogenes 
j^aenius in Zenonei lib. vii. fegment 84. 

P 4 health, 
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health, ftrength, agility and eafe of body 
as well as the external conveniencies which 
could promote thefe; wealth, power, ho- 
nours, the xcfpcGt and efteem of thofe wo 
live with ; were naturally pointed out to 
us as things eligible, and of which the pof- 
feffion was preferable to the want. On the 
other hand, ficknefs, infirmity, unweildineis, 
pain of body as well as all the external in- 
conveniences which tend to occafion or 
bring on any of them ; poverty, the want of 
authority, the contempt or hatred of thofe 
we live with; were, in the fame manner, 
pointed out to us as things to be ihunned 
and avoided. In each of thofe two oppofite 
clafles of objeds, there were fome which 
appeared to be more the objedls either of 
choice or rejedion, than others in the fame 
clafs. Thus, in the firft clafs, health ap- 
peared evidently preferable to flrength, and 
flrength to agility; reputation to power, 
and power to riches. And thus too, in the 
fecond clafs, ficknefs was more to be avoided 
than unweildinefs of body, ignominy than 
poverty, and poverty than the lofs of power. 
Virtue and the propriety of condud con- 
I fifled 
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fifted in choofing and rejecting all different 
pbjeds and circumftances according as they 
were by nature rendered more or lefs the 
objeds of choice or rejedion; in feleding 
always from among the feveral objeds of 
choice prefented to us, that which was mod 
to be chofen, when we could not obtain 
them all ; and in feledling too, out of the 
feveral objedls of rejedlion offered to us, 
thcit which was lead to be avoided, when 
it was not in our power to avoid them alL 
By choofing and rejeding with this juft 
and accurate difcernment, by thus bellow- 
ing upon every objedt the precife degree of 
attention it deferved, according to the place 
which it held in this natural fcale of things, 
we maintained, according to the Stoics, that 
perfect redtitude of condudl which confti- 
tuted the effence of virtue. This was what 
they called to live confiftently, to live ac- 
cording to nature, and to obey thofe laws 
and diredions which nature, or the Author 
of nature, had prefcribed for our condudl. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety and 
virtue is not very different from that of 
Ariftotle and the ancient Peripatetics. 

Among 
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Among thofe primary objeds which na- 
ture had recommended to us as eligible, 
was the profperity of our family, of our re- 
lations, of our friends, of our country, of 
mankind, and of the univcrfe in generaL 
Nature, too, had taught us, that as the pro- 
fperity of two was preferable to that of one, 
that of many, or of all, muft be infinitely 
more fo. That we ourfelves were but one, 
and that confequently wherever our profpe- 
rity was inconfiftent with that, either of the 
whole, or of any confiderable part of the 
whole, it ought, even in our owp choice, to 
yield to what was fo vaftly preferable. As 
all the events in this world were condudled 
by the providence of a wife, powerful, and 
good God, we might be affured that what- 
ever happened tended to the profperity and 
perfedliou of the whole. If we ourfelves, 
therefore, were in poverty, in ficknefs, or 
in any other calamity, we ought, firft of all, 
to ufe our utmoft endeavours, fo far as 
juftice and our duty to others would al- 
low, to refcue ourfelves from this difa- 
greeable circumilance. But if, after all we 
could do, we found this impoflible, we ought 
to reft iktisfied that the order and perfedion 

of 
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of the univerfe required that we fliould in the 
mean time continue in this (ituation. And 
as the profperity of the whole (hould, even 
to us, appear preferable to fb infignificant 
a part as ourfelves, our fituation, whatever 
it was, ought from that moment to become 
the objedt of our liking, if we would main- 
tain that complete propriety and reditude 
of fentiment and condud in which confided 
the perfection of our nature. If, indeed, 
ahy opportunity of extricating ourfelves 
ihould offer, it became our duty to embrace 
it. The order of the univerfe, it was evi- 
dent, no longer required our continuance 
in this fituation, and the great IMredor of 
the world plainly called upon us to leave it^ 
by fo clearly pointing out the road which 
we were to follow. It was the fame cafe 
with the adverfity of our relations, our 
friends, our country. If, without violating 
any more facred obligation, it was in our 
power to prevent or put an end to their ca- 
lamity, it undoubtedly was our duty to do 
la The propriety of a&ion, the rule 
which Jupiter had given us for the direc- 
tion of our condud, evidently required 
this of us. But if it was altogether out of 

our 
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our power to do either, we ought then to 
confider this event as the mod fortunate 
which could poffibly have happened; be- 
caufe we might be aflured that it tended 
moft to the profperity and order of the 
whole, which was what we ourfelves, if we 
were wife and equitable, ought moft of all 
to defire. It was our own final intereft 
confldered as a part of that whole, of which 
the profperity ought to be, not only the 
principal, but the fole objedt'of our dc- 
fire. 






In what fenfe," fays Epidetus, ** are 
fome things faid to be according to our 
" nature, and others contrary to at ? It is 
** in that fenfe in which we confider our- 
^^ felves as feparated and detached from all 
•• other things. For thus it may be laid 
•• to be according to the nature of the foot 
to be always clean. But if you confider 
it as a foot, and not as fomething de« 
** tached from the reft of the body, it muft 
" behove it fometimes to trample in the 
** dirt, and fometimes to tread upon thorns, 
•• and fometimes, too, to be cut off for 
** the fak6 of the whole body; and if it re^ 

« fiifes 
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•* fufes this, it 18 no longer a foot. Thus 
** too, ought we to conceive with regard 
•* to ourfelves. What are you? A man. 
•• If you confider yourfelf as fomethin^ 
^ feparated and detached, it is agreeable to' 
** your nature to live to old age, to be rich^ 
** to be in health. But if you confider your-': 
^^ felf as a man, and as a part of a whole, up-» 
** on account of that whole, it will behove 
^^ you fometimes to be in ficknefs, fometimeal 
** to be expofed to the inconveniency of a 
*^ fea voyage, fometimes to be in want ; and 
•* at laft, perhaps, to die before your time. 
♦* Why then do you complain? Do not- 
•• you know that by doing fo, as the foot 
^* ceafes to be a foot, fo you ceafe to be x 
^ man?" 



A wife man never complains of the def-* 
tiny of Providence,* nor thinks the univerfe 
in confufion when he is out of order. He 
floes not look upon himfelf as a whole, fe- 
parated and detached from every other 
part of nature, to be taken care of by itfelf 
s^nd for itfelf. He regards himfelf in the 
light in which he imagines the great genius 

of 
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of human nature, and of the world, regards 
him. He enters, if I may fay fo, into the 
fentipients of that divine Being, and confi- 
ders himfelf as an atom, a particle, of an 
immenfe and infinite fyftem, which muft 
and ought to be difpofed of, according to the 
conveniency of the whole. Aflured of the 
wifdom which direds all the events of hu* 
man life, whatever lot befalls him, he ac» 
cepts it with joy, fatisfied that, if he had 
known all the connedlions and dependent 
cies of the different parts of the univerfe, 
it is the very lot which he himfelf would 
have wifhed for. If it is life, he is con» 
tented to live ; and if it is death, as nature 
muft have no further occafion for his pre« 
fence here, he willingly goes where he is 
appointed. I accept, faid a cynical philo- 
fopher, wbofe do£trines were in this refpeA 
the fame as thofe of the Stoics, I accept, 
with equal joy and fatisfadion, whatever 
fortune can befall me. Riches or poverty, 
pleafure or pain, health or ficknefs, all is 
alike : nor would I defire that the Gods 
fhbuld in any refped change my deftination* 
If I was tp afk of them any thing beyond 

what 
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what their bounty has already beflowedy 
it (hould be that they would inform me 
before -hand, what it was their pleafure 
ihould be done with me, that I might of my 
own accord place myfelf in this (ituationt 
and demonftrate the cheerfulnefs with which 
I embraced their allotment. If I am going 
to faiU fays Epidetus, I chufe the beft (hip 
and the beft pilot, and I wait for the fair* 
eft weather that my circumftances and duty 
will allow. Prudence and propriety, the 
principles which the Gods have given me 
for the direction of my condudt, require this 
of me ; but they require no more : and if^ 
notwithftanding, a ftorm arifes, which nei« 
ther the ftrength of the veflel nor the fkill 
of the pilot are likely to withftand, I give 
myfelf no trouble about the confequence« 
All that I had to do is done already. The 
diredors of my conduA never command me 
to be miferable, to be anxious, defponding^ 
or afraid. Whether we are to be drowned, 
or to come to a harbour, is the bufmefs of 
Jupiter, not mine. I leave it entirely to 
his determination, nor ever break my reft 
with confidering which way he is likely to 

decide 
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.decide it, but receive whatever comes with 
equal indifference and fecurity* 

From this perfed confidence in that be* 
nevolent wifdom which governs the uni- 
verfe, and from this entire refignation to 
whatever order that wifdom might think 
proper to eftablifh, it neceflarily followed, 
that, to the Stoical wife man, all the events 
of human life mud be in a great meafure 
indifferent. His happinefs confifled altoge- 
ther, firfl, in the contemplation of the hap- 
pinefs and perfedion of the great fyflem of 
the univerfe, of the good government of the 
great republic of Gods and men, of all ra- 
tional and fenfible beings; and, fecondly^ 
in difcharging his duty, in adling properly 
in the affairs of this great republic whatever 
little part that wifdom had afligned to him* 
The propriety or impropriety of his endea- 
vours might be of great confequence to him. 
Their fuccefs or difappointment could be of 
none at all ; could excite no paflionate joy 
or forrow, no paflionate defire or aver(ion> 
If he preferred fome events to others, if fome 
iituations were the objedts of his choice and 

others 
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others of his rejedion, it was not becaufe 
fae regarded the one as in themfelves in anj 
refpedi: better than the other^ or thought 
chat his own happinefs would be more 
complete in what is called the . fortunate 
than in what is regarded as the diftrefsful 
fituation; but becauie the propriety of 
a£iion» the rule which the Gods had given 
him for the dire£lion of his condud, re- 
quired him to chufe and rejed in this man- 
ner. All his afFedions were abforbed 
and fwaliowed up in two great aSe&ions ; 
in that for the diicharge of his own duty, 
and in that for the greateft poflible faap^ 
pinefs of all rational and fenfible beings. 
For the gratification of this latter afFedion, 
he refted with the mod perfed fecurity 
upon the wifdom and power of the great 
Superintendant of the univerfe. His fole 
anxiety was about the gratification of the 
former; not about the event, but about the 
, propriety of his own endeavours. What- 
ever the event might be, he trufled to 
a fuperior power and wifdom for turn- 
ing it to promote that great end which 
VOL. II. <3L ^^ 
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he bimfelf v^as mod defirous of promoN 
ing. 

This propriety of choofing and rejciiing, 
though originally pointed out to us, and a^ 
it were recommended and introduced to 
our acquaintance by the things, and for 
the fake of the things chofen and rejcdled; 
yet when we bad once become thoroughly 
acquainted with it, the order, the grace, 
the beauty which we difcerned in thi» conr 
du£t, the happinefs which we felt refulted 
from it, neceflarily appeared to i^s of much 
greater value than the a£tual obtaining of 
all the diflferent objeds of choice, or the 
adual avoiding of all thofq of rejedlion. 
From the obfervation of this propriety arof? 
the happinefs and the glory; from the 
negleft of it, the mifery ^nd the difgrace of 
human nature. 

But to a wife man, to one whofe pafCons 
were brought under perfedt fubjedlion to 
the ruling principles of his nature, the ex- 
adl obfervation of this propriety was equalr 
ly eafy upon all occafions. Was he in 

pro- 
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profperity^ he returned thanks to Jupiter 
fpr having joined him with circumftances 
which were easily mjifteredj and in which 
there was. little tempcation to do wrong. 
Was he in adverfity, he equa^^y returned 
thanks to the direflor of this fpedlacle of 
human life, for having oppofed to him a 
vigorous athlete, ov^r; whom, though the. 
contcft was likely to be more violent, the 
vidlory was more glorious, and equally cer- 
tain. Can there be any ihame in that dift-. 
trefs which is brought upon us without any 
&ult of, our own, and in which we behave 
with perfefl: propriety;? There can, ^therc- 
for^Ci be no evily.hpt, .^ the contrary, the 
greatefl good and advantage. A brave 
man exults in thofe dangers in which, from 
no rafhnefs of his own^ his fortune has in- 
volvjed him. Tfeey afford an opportunity 
of eiwercifing that heroic intrepidity, whofe 
exertion gives the exalted delight , which 
flows from the confcioufnefs of fuperior 
propriety and deferved admiration. One 
who is mailer of all his exercifes has no 
averiion to meafure his flrength and atftivity 
with the ftroDgeft. And, in the fame man* 

Q 2 ner, 
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B0r, one who Is mafttr of all his paffions^ 
does not dread any circumflance in whidi 
the Supefintendant of the univerfe nuj 
think proper to place him; The t>ou&ty 
df that divide Being has proTided him with 
virtues which xender him fuperior to every 
fituation. If it is pleafure, he has temper* 
ance to refrain from it ; if it is pain, he has 
conftancy to bear it ; if it is danger or 
death, he has magnanimity and fortitude to 
defpife it The events of human life can 
aever find him unprepared, or at a lofs how 
to maintain that propriety of fentiment nsui 
conduct which, in his own apprehenfibcf^ 
confUtutes at once his glory and his^ faapj^ 
nefs. 

Human life the Stoics appear to hava 
confidered as a game of great ikill; is 
which, however, there was a mixture ol 
chance, or of what is vulgarly underftood 
to be chancer la fuch games the (lake u 
commonly a trifle, and the whole pleafurq 
of the game arifes from playing well, firofl 
playing £iirly, and playing (kilfuUy* H 
ixotwithftanding all his ikill, however, the 

good 



good player Ihould, by the influence of 
thance, happen to lofe^ tht lofs ought to 
he a matter, rather of merriment, thati of ' 
ferious forrow* He has made no falfe 
ftroke ; he has done nothing which he 
ought to be afliamed of; he has enjoyed 
completely the whole pleafure of the game. 
If, on the contrary, the bad player^ not- 
ivithftanding all his blunders, (hould, in 
the ikme manner, happen to win, his fuc- 
ceft can give him but little fatisfadion. He 
is mortified by the remembrance of all the 
fiiults which he committed. Even during 
die play he can enjoy no part of the pleafure 
which it is capable of affording. From 
tgnorance of the rules of the game, fear 
md doubt and faefitation are the difagreer 
ible fentiments that precede almofl every 
fcoke which he plays; and whep he has 
fxhyed it, the mortification of finding it a 
grc^s Uunder, commonly completes the 
Hikpleafing drcle of his fenfations. Human 
hStf with all the advantages which can 
poffibly attend it, ought, according to the 
Stoics, t(k be regarded but as a mere two- 
penny ilAke i a maner by far too infig-* 
0^3 nificant 
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nificant to merit any anxious concern. Our 
only anxious concern ought to be, not about 
the (lake, but about the proper method of 
playing. If we placed our happinefs in win- 
ning the ftake, we placed it in what de- 
pended upon caufes beyond our power, 
and out of our diredion. We necefiarily 
expofed ourfelves to perpetual fear and un- 
caiinefs, and frequently to grievous and 
mortifying difappointments. If we placed 
it in playing well, in playing fairly, in play- 
ing wifely and fkilfuUy; in the propriety 
of our own condud in fhort ; we placed it 
in what, by proper difcipline, education^ 
and attention, might be altogether in our 
own power, and under our own diredion« 
Our happinefs was perfedly fecure, and be- 
yond the reach of fortune. The event of 
our anions,, if it was out of our power, 
was equally out of our concern, and wc 
could never feel either fear or anxiety about 
it J nor ever fuffer any grievous, or even any 
ferious difappointment. 

Human life itfelf, as well as every difiex* 
jCAt advantage or difadvantage which can 

attend 
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attend it, might, they faid, according to 
different circumftances, be the propef ob- 
jeft either of tour choice tor of our rejeftion. 
If, in our adual fitiiation, there werb more 
circumftances agreeable to nature than con- 
trary to it; more circumftances which 
were the objedls of choice than of rejedlion ; 
life, in this cafe, was, upon the whole, the 
proper objedt of choice, and the propriety 
ot conduA required that we (hould remain 
in it. If, on the other hand, there were, in 
our actual fituation, without any probable 
hope of amendment, more circumftances 
contrary to nature than agreeable to it; 
more circumftances which were the objects 
of rejedion than of chtoice ; life itfelf, in this 
cafe, became, to a wife man, the object of 
rejeAion, and he was not only at liberty 
to remove out of it^ but the propriety of 
condud, the rule which the Gods had given 
him for the diredion of his condud, re- 
quired him to do fo. I am ordered, fays 
Epidetus, not to dwell at Nicopolis. I do 
not dwell there. I am ordered not to dwell 
Trt Athens. I do not dwell at Athens. I 
am ordered not to dwell in Roinie. I do 
0^4 nov 
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not dwell in Rome. I am ordered to 
dwell in the little and rocky ifland of 
Gyarse. I go and dwell there. But the 
houfe fmokes in Gyarac. If the fmoke is 
moderate I will bear it^ and flay there. If 
it is exceflive, I will go to a houfe from 
whence no tyrant can remove me* I keep 
in mind always that the door is open, that 
I can walk out when I pleafe^ and retire ta 
that hofpitable houfe which is at all times 
open to all the world ; for beyond my un^ 
dermoft garment, beyond tny body, no 
man living has any power over me. If 
your fituation is upon the whole difagree* 
able ; if your houfe fmokes too much for 
you, faid the Stoics, walk forth by all 
means. But walk forth without repining ; 
without murmuring or complaining* Wsdk 
forth calm, contented, rejoicing, returning 
thanks to the Gods, who, from their in- 
finite bounty, have opened the fafe and 
quiet harbour of death, at all times ready 
to receive us from the flormy ocean oi 
human life ; who have prepared this facred, 
this, inviolable, this great afylum, always 
open, always accefiible; altogether beyond 
• 5 the 
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the reach of human rage and injuftice ; and 
large enough to cootain both all tbofe wh^ 
^ifliy and all thoTe who do noc wUh to re- 
tire to k: in afylum which takes away 
from every man every pretence of com- 
plainingi or even of fancying that there can 
be any evil in human life, except fuch as 
he may fufibr from his own folly and weak- 
neft. 

The Stoics, in the few fragments of 
their philofophy which have come down to 
us, fometimes talk of leaving life with a 
gaiety, and even with a levity, which, 
were we to confider thofe paflages by 
themfelves, might induce us to believe that 
they imagined we could with propriety leave 
it whenever we had a mind, wantonly ^nd 
capriciouily, upon the flighted difguft or 
imeafinefs. ** When you fup with fuch a 
perfon,** fays Epidetus, ** you complain 
of the long (lories which he tells you 
about his Myfian wars. ^ Now my 
friend, fays he, having told you how I 
took poflfeflion of an eminence at fuch a 
place, I will tell you how I was befieged 
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•* in fuch another place.' But if you hav< 
*^ a mind not to be troubled with bis long 
^' ftories, do not accept of his fuppen If 
you accept of his i'upper, you have not 
the leaft pretence to complain of his long 
^^ ftories. It is the fame cafe with what 
you call the evils of human life* Never 
complain of that of which it is at all times 
in your power to rid yourfelf/* Not- 
withftanding this gaiety and even levity of 
cxpreffion, however, the alternative of 
leaving life, or of remaining in it, was, ac- 
cording to the Stoics, a matter of the moft 
ferious and important deliberation. We 
ought never to leave it till we were diftind- 
ly called upon to do fo by that fuperintend- 
ing Power which had originally placed U9 
in it. But we 'were to confider ourfelves 
as called upon to do fo, not merely at the 
appointed and unavoidable term of human 
life. Whenever the providence of that 
fuperintending Power had rendered our 
condition in life upon the whole the proper 
objedt rather of rejedion than of choice; 
the great rule which he bad given us fcnr 
tlie diredion of our condud, then required 

us 
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U8 to leave It. We might then be faid to 
hear. the awful and benevolent voice of that 
divine Being diftindly calling upon us to 
do fo. 

It v^as upon this account that^ according 
to the Stoics, it might be the duty of a wife 
man to remove out of life though he was 
perfedly happy ; while, on the contrary, 
it might be the duty of a weak man to re- 
main in it; though he was neceffarily mife- 
rable. If, in the fituation of the wife man, 
there were more circumftances which were 
die natural objedts of rejedion than of 
choice, the whole fituation became the ob- 
}tCt of rejedion, and the rule which the 
Gods had given him for the diredion of 
his conduct, required that he flibuld re- 
move out of it as fpeedily as particular cir«^ 
cumftances might render convenient* He 
was, however, perfe£Hy happy even during 
the time that he might think proper to re- 
main in it. He had placed this happinefs, 
not in obtaining the objeAs of his choice, 
or in avoiding thofe of his rejection ; but 
in always choofing and rejeding with exad 

pro- 
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propriety; not in the fuccefs, but in die 
fitnefs of hifi endeavours and exertioni4 I^ 
in the fituation of the weak man, oil the 
contrary, there were more circumftancci 
which were the natural objedd of chxAct 
than of rejection } his whole fituation be* 
came the proper objeft of choice, kmd ic 
was his duty to remain in it. He was un* 
happy, however, from not knowing how 
to ufe thofe circumftances. Let his cards 
be ever fo good, he did not know how 
to play them, and could enjoy no fort of 
real fatisfadtion, either in the progrels, or in 
the event of the game, in whatever manner 
it might happen to turn out*. 

The propriety, upon fome occafions, of 
voluntary death, though it was, perhaps, 
more iniifted upon by the Stoics, than by 
any other fefk of ancient philofophers, wasi 
however, a dodrine common to them all, 
even to the peaceable and indolent £picu« 
reans. During the age in which flouriHi- 
ed the founders of all the principal feds of 

* See Cieero de finibus, lib* j. c. 1 3. Olivet's tditiaxL 

ancient 
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U8 to leave it. We might then be faid to 
hear. the awful and benevolent voice of that 
divine Being diftindly calling upon us to 
do fo. 

It v^as upon this account that, according 
to the Stoics, it might be the duty of a wife 
man to remove out of life though he was 
perfedly happy ; while, on the contrary, 
it might be the duty of a weak man to re- 
main in it ; though he was neceflarily mife- 
rable. If, in the fituation of the wife man, 
there were more circumftances which were 
the natural obje£ts of rejedion than of 
choice, the whole fituation became the ob- 
ject of rejedion, and the rule wh}ch the 
Gods had given him for the diredion of 
his condud, required that he flibuld re- 
move out of it as fpeedily as particular cir^ 
cumftances might render convenient* He 
was, however, perfedly happy even during 
the time that he might think proper to re- 
main in it. He had placed this happinefs, 
not in obtaining the objeds of his choice, 
or in avoiding thofe of his rejeftion ; but 
In always choofmg and rejeding with exad 

pro- 
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or another, from the prevalence of fomc 
hoftile and furious fadion, to be condemned 
to the mod cruel and ignomlniong punifh- 
ment. If he was taken prifoner in war, or 
if the city of which he was a member was 
conquered, he was expofed, if poflible, to 
Hill greater injuries and infults. But every 
man naturally, or rather neceflarily, fa- 
miliarizes his imagination with the diftrefles 
to which he forefces that his fituation may 
frequently cxpofe him. It is impoflible 
that a failor fhould not frequently think of 
(lorms and fhipwrecks, and foundering at 
fea, and of how he himfelf is likely both to 
feel and to act upon fuch occafions. It 
was impoflible, in the fame manner, that 
a Grecian patriot or hero fhould not fa- 
miliarize his imagination with all the dif- 
ferent calamities to which he was fcnfiblc 
his fituation muft frequently, or rather con-? 
ilantly expofe him. As an American 
favage prepares his dcath-fong, and con- 
fiders how he fhoujd aft when he has fall- 
en into the hands of his ^neinies, and is by 
{hem put to death in the moft lingering 
lortures, and amidft the infults and derif^pn 

of 
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pf.all the fpedators; fo a Grecian patriot: 
or here could po^ avoid, frequently em-? 
ploying his thoughts iq confidering wha( 
he oi)gt)t both to fu^er and tp do in banifhr 
ment, in captivity, wrhen reduced tp flave- 
ry, ^vhco pjjt to. the^ torture, when brought 
to the fcaffold; Bat the philofophers of aU 
the differem fe<^8 yery juftly reprefented 
virtue ; ,tha^. is, . vrij^, \m%^ firin, and ten:^'^ 
pirate conduft; not only as the moft pro- 
bable, but as the certain and infallible roa4 
to happinefs even in' this life. This cpa- 
du£k, howf^yer, could not always exempt, 
and migirt iBven fomethnes expofe the per- 
fon who followed it ,10 nU tbe .qal^QjitiiSS 
which were Incident to that unfettled Htu^ 
ation of public a flours. : They endeavoured, 
therefore, to (how that happinefs was either 
altogether, or at leaft in a great meafure^ 
independent of fortune; the Stoics, that it 
was fo altogether ; the Acaden^ic and Peri- 
patetic philofophers, that it was fo in a great 
xneafure. Wife, prudent, and good con- 
duit .was^ in the firft place, the <condu^ 
xnoft likely to enfure fuccef$ in every fpecies 
pf undertaking; and fecondly, though it 

(hould 
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fhould fail of ruccefs, yet the mind was not 
left without confolation. The rirtuous man 
might dill enjoy the complete approbatioa 
of his own breaft; and might ftill fed 
that, how untoward foever things mi^t 
be without, all was calm and peace and 
concord within. He might generally com-* 
fort himfelf, too, with the aflurance that 
he poifefled the love and efteem of every 
intelligent and impartial fpe^ator, who 
could not fail both to admire his condufi^ 
and to Kgret his misfortune. 

Thofe philofophers endeavouned, at the 
fame time, to 0iow, that the greateft mif- 
fortunes to which human life was liable, 
might be fupported more cafily than was 
commonly imagined. They endeavoured 
to point out the comforts which a man 
might ftill enjoy when reduced to poverty, 
when driven into banifhment, when ex- 
pofed to the injuftice of popular clamour, 
^when labouring under blindncfs, under 
dtafnefe, in the extremity of old age^ ug» 
on the approach of death. They pointed 
put, tboi the confiderations which might 

contri« 
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contribute to fupport his conftancy under 
the agonies of pain and even of torture, in 
ficknefs, in forrow for th^ 'ofs of children, 
for the death of friends and relations, &c. 
The few fragments which have come down 
to us of what the ancient philofophers had 
written upon thefe fubjedts, form, perhaps, 
one of the moft inftrudlive, as well as one 
of the moft interefting remains of antiquity. 
The fpirit and manhood of their dodrines 
make a wonderful contraft with the lJe« 
fponding, plaintive, and whining tone of 
fome modern fyftems. 

But while thofe ancient philofophers en- 
deavoured \x\ this manner to fuggeft every 
coniideration which could, as Milton faySf 
arm the obdured breaft with ftubborn pa- 
tience, as with triple fteel; they, at the 
fame time, laboured above all to convince 
their followers that there neither was nor 
could be any evil in death ; and that, if 
their (ituation became at any tinie too hard 
for their conftancy to fupport, the remedy 
was at hand, the door was open, and they 
might, without fear, walk out when they 

VOL. II. R pleafed. 
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' pleafed. If there was no world beyond the 
prefent, death, they faid, could be no 
evil J and if there was another world, the 
Gods mud likewife be in that other, and 
a juft man could fear no evil while under 
their protedion. Thofe philofophers, in 
fhort, prepared a death-fong, if I may fay 
fo, which the Grecian patriots and heroes 
might make ufe of upon the proper occa- 
fions ; and, of all the different feGts^ the 
Stoics, I think it mud be acknowledged, 
had prepared by far the mod animated and 
fpirited fong. 

Suicide, however, never feems to have 
been very common among the Greeks. 
Excepting Cleomenes, I cannot at prefent 
rccoUedt any very illuftrious, either patriot 
or hero of Greece, who died by his oven 
hand. The death of Ariftomenes is as 
much beyond the period of true hiftory as 
that of Ajaxr The common ftory of the 
death of Themiftocles, though within that 
period, bears upon its face all the marks of 
a moft romantic fable. Of all the Greek 
heroes whofc lives have been writ- 
ten 
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ten by Plutarch, Qeomenes appears to' 
have been the only one who gerifhed la- 
this manner, ^eramines, Socrates, and 
Phocion, who certainly did not want 
courage, fuffered themfelves to be fent ta ' 
prifon, and Aibmitted patiently to tha& 
death to which the injiiftice of their fellow- 
citizens had condemned'them. The brave 
Eumenes allowed himfelf to be delivered 
up, by his own mutinous foldiers, to his 
enemy Antigonus, and was ftarved to 
death, without attempting any violence. 
The gallant Philopceraen fuffered himfelf to 
be taken prifoner by the Meflenians, was 
thrown into a dungeon, and was fuppofed 
to have been privately poifoned. Several 
of the philofophers, indeed, are faid to 
have died in this manner ; but their lives 
have been fo very fooliflily written, that 
very little credit is due to the greater part 
of the tales which are told of them. Three 
different accounts have been given of the 
death of Zeno the Stoic. One is, that after 
enjoying, for ninety-eight years, the moft 
perfect ftatc of health, he happened, in 
going out of his fchool, to fall ; and though 
R 2 he 
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he faSered no other damage than that of 
breaking or diflocating one of his fingers^ 
he flruck the ground with his hand, and^ 
in the words of the Niobe of Euripides^ 
faid, / come^ why doeft thou call me? and 
immediately went home and hanged him- 
felf. At that great age, one fhould think, 
he might have had a little more patience. 
Another account is, that^ at the fame age, 
and in confequence of a like accident, he 
ftarved himfelf to death. The third ac- 
count is, that, at feventy-two years of age^ 
he died in the' natural way; by far the 
moft probable account of the three, and 
fupported too by the authority of a cotem- 
porary, who muft have had every oppor- 
tunity of being well informed ; of Perfasu89 
originally the ilave, and afterwards the 
friend and difciple of Zeno. The firft ac- 
count is given by Apollonius of Tyre, who 
flouriftied about the time of Auguftus Csefar, 
between two and three hundred years after 
the death of Zeno. I know not who is the 
author of the fecond account. Apollonius, 
who was himfelf a Stoic, had probably 
thought it would do honour to the founder 

of 
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of a fe6t which talked fo much about volun* 
tary death, to die in this manner by his 
own hand. Men of letters, though, after 
their death, they are frequently more talk- 
ed of than the greateft princes or ftatefmen 
of their times, are generally, during their 
life, fo obfcure and infignificant that their 
adventures are feldom recorded by cotem- 
porary hiftorians. Thofe of after-ages, in 
order to fatisfy the public curiofity, and 
liaving no authentic documents either to 
fupport or to contradict their narratives, 
feem frequently to have fafliioned them 
according to their own fancy ; and almofl; 
always with a great mixture of the marvel- 
lous. In this particular cafe the marvel- 
lous, though fupported by no authority, 
feems to have prevailed over the probable, 
though fupported by the bed, Diogenes 
Laertius plainly gives the preference to the 
(lory of ApoUonius. Lucian and Ladan- 
tiu8 appear both to have given credit to 
that of the great age and of the' violent 
death. 

R 3 This 
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This fafhion of voluntary death appears 
to have been much more prevalent among 
the proud Romans, than it ever was among 
the lively, ingenious, and accommodating 
Greeks. Even among the Romans, thefalhioQ 
feems not to have been eftabliflied in the 
early and, what are called, the virtuous ages 
of the republic. The common ftory of the 
death of Regulus, though probably a fable, 
could never have been invented, had it been 
fuppofed that any difhonour could fall upon 
that hero, from patiently fubmitting to the 
tortures which the Carthaginians are faid to 
have infliifted upon him. In the later ages 
of the republic fome difhonour, I appre- 
hend, would have attended this fubmiflion. 
In the different civil wars which preceded 
the fall of the commonwealth, many of the 
eminent men of all the contending parties 
chofe rather to perifh by their own hands, 
than to fall into thofe of their enemies. 
The death of Cato, celebrated by Cicero, 
and cenfured by Cajfar, and become the 
fubjeft of a very ferious controverfy be- 
tween, perhaps, the two moft illuftrious 
advocates that the world had ever beheld, 
8 ftamped 
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(lamped a charader of fplendour upon this 
method of dying which it feems to have 
retained for feveral ages after. The elo« 
quence of Cicero was fuperior to that of 
Cacfar. The admiring prevailed greatly 
over the cenfuring party, and the lovers of 
liberty, for many ages afterwards, looked up 
to Cato as to the moft venerable martyr of 
the republican party. The head of a party, 
the Cardinal de Retz obferves, may do what 
he pleafes ; as long as he retains the con- 
fidence of his own friends, he can never do 
wrong ; a maxim of. which his Eminence 
had himfelf, upon feveral occafions, an op- 
portunity of experiencing the truth. Cato, 
it feems, joined to his other virtues that of 
an excellent bottle companion. His ene- 
mies accufed him of drunkennefs, but, fays 
Seneca, whoever objected this vice to Cato, 
will find it much eafier to prove that drunk- 
ennefs is a virtue, than that Cato could be 
addid;ed to any vice. 

Under the Emperors this method of 

dying feems to have been, for a long time, 

perfedly fafhionable. In the epiflles of 

R 4 Pliny 
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Pliny we find an account of fevcral per- 
fons who chofe to die in this manner, ra- 
ther from vanity and oftentation, it would 
feem, than from what would appear^ even 
to a fober and judicious Stoic, any proper 
or neceflary reafon. Even the ladies, who 
are feldom behind in following the fafliion, 
feem frequently to have chofen, moft un* 
neceflarily, to die in this manner ; and, like 
the ladies in Bengal, to accompany, upon 
fome occafions, their huftands to the tomb. 
The prevalence of this fafhion certainly oc- 
cafioned many deaths which would not 
otherwife have happened. All the havocic, 
however, which this, perhaps the highcft 
exertion of human vanity and impertinence, 
could occafion, would, probably, at no time, 
be very great. 

The principle of fuicide, the principle 
which would teach us, upon fome occafions, 
to confider that violent adion as an objed 
of a|)plaufe and approbation, feems to be al- 
together a refinement of philofophy. Na- 
ture in her found and healthful (late, feems 
never to prompt us to fuicide* There is, 

indeed. 
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indeed, a fpecies of melancholy (a difeafe 
to which human nature, among its other 
calamities, is unhappily fubjedl) which feems 
to be accompanied with, what one may call^ 
an irrefiftible appetite for felf-deftrudioiu 
In circumftances often of the higheft exter- 
nal profjperity, and fometimes too, in fpitc 
even of the moft ferious and deeply im- 
prefled fentiments of religion, this difeafe 
has frequently been known to drive its 
wretched vi£lims to this fatal extremity. 
The unfortunate perfons who perifh in this 
miferable manner, are the proper objedls, 
not of cenfure, but of commiferation. To 
attempt to punifh them, when they are 
beyond the reach of all human punifhment, 
is not more abfurd than it is unjuft. That 
puniftiment can fall only on their furviving 
friends and relations, who are always per- 
fedlly innocent, and to whom the lofs of 
their friend, in this difgraceful manner, muft 
always be alone a very heavy calamity. 
Nature, in her found arid healthful date, 
prompts us to avoid diftrefs upon all occa- 
fions ; upon many occafions to defend our- 
selves againft it, though at the hazard, or 

evca 
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even with the certainty of pcrifhing in that 
defence. But, when we have neither becQ 
able to defend ourfelves from it, nor have 
perifhcd in that defence, no natural princi- 
ple, no regard to the approbation of the fup» 
pofed impartial fpe£tator, to the judgment 
of the man within the breaft, feems to call 
upon us to efcape from it by deftroyiog 
ourfelves. It is only the confcioufnefs of 
our own weaknefs, of our own incapacity 
to fupport the calamity with proper man- 
hood and firmnefs, which can drive us to 
this refolution. I do not remember to have 
either read or heard of any American ia- 
vage, who, upon being taken prifoner by 
fome hoftile tribe, put himfelf to death, in 
order to avoid being afterwards put to 
death in torture, and amidfl the infults and 
mockery of his enemies. He places his 
glory in fupporting thofe torments with 
manhood, and in retorting thofe infults with 
tenfold contempt and derifion. 

This contempt of life and death, 'how- 
ever, and, at the fame time, the moft entire 
Aibmiflion to the order of Providence ; the 

moft 
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moft complete contentment with every 
event which the current of human afiair$ 
could pofTibly cad up, may be confidered 
as the two fundamental doctrines upon 
which refted the whole fabric of Stoical 
morality. The independent and fpirited, 
but often harlh Epiftetus, may be confidered 
as the great apoflJe of the firft of thofe doc- 
trines : the mild, the humane, the be- 
nevolent Antoninus, of the fecond. 

The emancipated flave of Epaphriditus^ 
who, in his youth, had beea fubjeded to 
the infolence of a brutal mafter, who, in his 
riper years, was, by the jealoufy and ca- 
price of Domitian, banifhed from Rome 
and Athens, and obliged to dwell at Nico- 
polis, and who, by the fame tyrant, might 
expeft every moment to be fent to Gyarae, 
or, perhaps, to be put to death ; could pre- 
ferve his tranquillity only by foftering in 
his mind the moft fovereign contempt of 
human life. He never exults fo much, 
accordingly his eloquente is never fo ani- 
mated as when he reprefents the futility 

and 
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and nothinghefs of all its pleafures and all 
its pains« 

The good-natured Emperor, the abfolutc 
fovereign of the whole civilized part of the 
world, who certainly had no peculiar rea- 
fon to complain of his own allotment, de- 
lights in expreffing his contentment with 
the ordinary courfe of things, and in point- 
ing out beauties even in thofe parts of it 
where vulgar obfervers are not apt to fee 
any. There is a propriety and even an 
engaging grace, he obferves, in old age as 
well as in youth; and the weaknefs and 
decrepitude of the one ftate are as fuitable 
to nature as the bloom and vigour of the 
other. Death, too, is juft as proper a ter- 
mination of old age, as youth is of child- 
hood, or manhood of youth. As we fre- 
quently fay, he remarks upon another oc- 
cafion, that the phyfician has ordered to 
fuch a man to ride on horfeback, or to ufe 
the cold bath, or to walk barefooted ; fo 
ought we to fay, that Nature, the great 
conduftor and phyfician of the univerfe, 
has ordered to fuch a man a difeafe, or the 

arnpu^ 
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amputation of a limb, or the lofs of a 
child. By the prcfcriptions of ordinary 
phyfidans the patient fwallows many a 
bitter potion; undergoes many a painful 
operation. From the very uncertain hope^ 
however, that health may be the confe- 
quence, he gladly fubmits to all. The 
harfliefl prefcriptions of the great Phyficiaa 
of nature, the patient may, in the fame 
manner, hope will contribute to his own 
health, to his own final profperity and hap- 
jmiefs: and he may be perfectly affured 
that they not only contribute, but are in- 
difpenfably neceffary to the health, to the 
profperity and . happinefs of the univerfe, 
to the furtherance and advancement of the 
great plan of Jupiter. Had they not been 
fo, the univerfe would never have produced 
them ; its all-wife Archited): and Condudor 
would never have fuffered them to happen. 
As all, even the fmalleft of the co-exiftent 
parts of the univerfe, are exactly fitted to 
one another, and all contribute to compofe 
one immenfe and conneded fyftem ; fo all, 
even apparently the moft infignificant of the 

fuccef<- 
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fucceffive events which follow one another, 
make parts, and necefTary parts, of that 
great chain of caufes and effei^s w^hich had 
no beginning, and which will have no end; 
and which, as they all neceflarily refult from 
the original arrangement and contrivance 
of the whole; fo they are all eifentiallj 
neceflary not only to its profperity, but to 
its continuance and prefcrvation. WIio- 
ever does not cordially embrace whatever 
befalls him, whoever is forry that it has be- 
fallen him, whoever wiflies that it bad not 
befallen him, wifhes, fo far as in him lies, to 
flop the motion of the univcrfe, to break 
that great chain of fucceflion, by the pro* 
grefs of which that lyftcm can alone be 
continued and prcferved, and, for fomc 
little conveniency of his own, to diforder 
and difcompofe the whole machine of the 
world. " O world," fays he, in another 
place, " all things are fuitable to me which 
" are fuitable to thee. Nothing is too early 
** or too late to me which is feafonable for 
•* thee. All is fruit to me which thy fea- 
" fons bring forth. From thee arc all 
•* things J in thee arc all things j for thee 

"arc 
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^ are all things. One man fays, O be- 
loved city of Cecrops. Wilt not thou 
fay, O beloved city of God?'* 






From thefe very fublime doftrines the 
Stoics, or at leaft fome of the Stoics, at- 
tempted to deduce all their paradoxes. 

The Stoical wife man endeavoured to 
enter into the views of the gerat Superin- 
tendant of the univerfe, and to fee things 
in the fame light in which that divine Be- 
ing beheld them. But to the great Super- 
intendant of the univerfe, all the different 
icvents which the courfe of his pro^dence 
«nay bring forth, what to us appear the 
fmalleft and the greateft, the burfting of a 
bubble, as Mr. Pope fays, and that of 
a world, for example, were perfectly equal, 
were equally parts of that great chain which 
he had predeftined from all eternity, were 
lequally the effefts of the fame unerring 
^ifdom, .of the fame tiniverfal and bound- 
lefs benevolence. To the Stoical wife 
man, in the fame manner, all thofe differ- 
tnt events were perfectly equal. In the 

courfe 
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courfe of thofe events, indeed, a little de» 
partment, in which he had himfelf fome 
little management and diredion, had beea 
afligned to him. In this department he 
endeavoured to ad as properly as he could, 
and to condu£t himfelf according to thofe 
orders which, he underftood, had been 
prefcribed to him. But he took no anxious 
or paflionate concern either in the fuccefs, 
or in the difappointment of his own moft 
faithful endeavours. The higheft pro- 
Iperity and the total deftrudlion of that little 
department, of that little fyftem which had 
been in fome meafure committed to his 
charge, were perfedly indifferent to him. 
If thofe events had depended upon hio^ 
he would have chofen the one, and be 
would have rejected the other. But as 
they did not depend upon him, he trufted 
to a fuperior wifdom, and was perfedUy 
fatisfied that the event which happened, 
whatever it might be, was the very event 
which he himfelf, had he known all the 
connections and dependencies of thingS| 
would moft earneftly and devoutly have 
wifhed for. Whatever he did under the 

influence 
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infliience and dire&ion of thofe principles 
was equally perfedt ; and when he ftretched 
out his finger, to give the example which 
they commonly made ufe of, he performed 
an a£tion in every refpedl as meritorious, 
as worthy of praife and admiration, as 
when he laid down his life for the fervice 
of his country. As, to the great Superin- 
tendant of the univerfe, the greateft and 
the fmalleft exertions of his power, the 
formation and diflblution of a world, the 
formation and diflblution of a bubble, 
were equally eafy, were equally admirable, 
and equally the effeds of the fame divine 
wifdora and benevolence ; fo, to the Stoical 
wife man, what we would call the great 
adion, required no more exertion than the 
little one, was equally eafy, proceeded 
from exadily the fame principles, was in 
no refpedt more meritorious, nor worthy 
of any higher degree of praife and admira- 
tion. 

As all thofe who had arrived at this 

ftate of perfedion, were equally happy ; fo 

all thofe who fell in the fmalleft degree 

• VOL. !!• % fhort 
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fhort of it, how nearly foever they might 
approach to it, were equally miferable. 
As the man, they faid, who was but aa 
inch below the furface of the water, could 
no more breathe than he who was an hun- 
dred yards below it ; fo the man who had 
not completely fubdued all his private, par- 
tial, and felfifh paffions, who had any 
other earncft defire but that for the univer- 
fal happinefs, who had not completely 
emerged from that abyfs of mifery and dif- 
order into which his anxiety for the grati- 
fication of thofe private, partial, and felfilh 
pafiions had involved him, could no more 
breathe the free air of liberty and independ- 
ency, could no more enjoy the fecurity 
and happinefs of the wife man, than he 
who was moft remote from that fituation* 
As all the aflions of the wife man were 
perfect, and equally perfeft ; fo all thofe 
of the man who had not arrived at this 
fiiprcme wifdom were faulty, and, as fome 
Stoics pretended, equally faulty. As one 
truth, they faid, could not be more true, 
nor one falfchood more falfe than another; 
i'o an honourable aftion could not be more 
9 honour-^ 
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honourable, nor a fliameful one more 
fhameful than another. As in (hooting at a 
mark, the man who miffed it by an inch 
had equally miffed it with him who had 
done fo by a hundred yards j fo the man 
who, in what to us appears the moft infig- 
nificant adlion, had adted improperly and 
without a fufficient reafon, was equally 
faulty with him who had done fo in, what 
to us appears, the moft important; the 
man who has killed a cock, for example, 
improperly and without a fufficient reafon, 
with him who had murdered his father. 

If the firft of thofe two paradoxes fliould 
appear fufficiently violent, the fecond is 
evidently too abfurd to deferve any feriou^ 
confideration. It is, indeed, fo very abfurd, 
that one can fcarce help fufpeding that it 
muft have been in fome meafure mifunder- 
ftood or mifreprefented. At any rate, I 
cannot allow myfelf to believe that fuch 
men as Zeno or Cleanthes, men, it is faid, 
of thd moft fimple as well as of the moft 
fublime eloquence, could be the authors, 
either of thefc, or of the greater part of the 
s 2 other 
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other Stoical paradoxes, which are ia 
general mere impertinent quibbles, and do 
fo little honour to their fyftem that I fliall 
give no further account of them. I am 
difpofed to impute them rather to Chryfip- 
pus, the difciple and follower, indeed, of 
Zeno and Cleanthcs, but who, from all 
that has been delivered down to us con- 
cerning hhn, fccms to have been a mere 
dialectical pedant, without tafte or elegance 
of any kind. He may have been the firft 
who reduced their dodrines into a fcholaftic 
or technical fyftem of artificial definitions, 
divifions, and fubdlvifions; one of the moft 
cfTcclual expedients, perhaps, for extin- 
guilliing whatever degree of good fenfe 
there may be in any moral or metaphyfical 
clovTLnne. Such a man may very cafily be 
fuppofed to have underftood too literally 
fomc animated exprellions of his mafters in 
dcfcrlbing the happiaefs of the man of per- 
f(jd: virtue, and the unhappinefs of who- 
ever fell fliort of that chara£lcr. 

The Stoics in general fcem to have ad- 
jpiitted that there might be a degree of pro- 

ficicacy 
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ficiency in thofe who had not advanced to 
perfect virtue and happinefs. They dis- 
tributed thofe proficients into different 
claffes, according to the degree of their ad- 
vancement ; and they called the imperfect 
virtues vrhich they fuppofed them capable 
of exercifmg, not reditudes, but proprie- 
ties, fitneffes, decent and becoming anions, 
for which a plaufible or probable reafon 
could be affigned, what Cicero expre(res by 
the Latin word officia^ and Seneca, I think 
more exaftly, by that of convenientla. 
The dodtrine of thofe imperfect, but at- 
tainable virtues, feems to have conflituted 
what we may call the praftical morality of 
the Stoics. It is the fubje<9: of Cicero's 
Offices ; and is faid to have been that of an- 
other book written by Marcus Brutus, but 
which is now loft. 

The plan and fyftem which Nature has 
Iketchcd out for our conduiS, feems to be 
altogether different from that of the Stoical 
philofophy. 

S3 By 
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By Nature the events which immediate- 
ly affedt that little department in which 
we ourfelves have fome little management 
and diredion, which immediately ajfea 
ourfelves, our friends, our country, are the 
events which intereft us the moft, and 
which chiefly excite our defires and aver- 
fions, our hopes and fears, our joys and for- 
rows. Should thofe paffions be, what they 
are very apt to be, too vehement. Nature 
has provided a proper remedy and correc- 
tion. The real or even the imaginary pre- 
fence of the impartial fpedator, the autho- 
rity of the man within the breaft, is always 
at hand to overawe them into the proper 
tone and temper of moderation. 

If, notwithftanding our moft faithful ex- 
ertions, all the events which can afFedt this 
little department, fliould turn out the moft 
unfortunate and difaftrous, Nature has by 
no means left us without confolation. 
That confolation may be drawn, not only 
from the complete approbation of the man 
within the breaft, but, if poffible, from a 

ftiU 
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ftill nobler and more generous principlet 
from a firm reliance upon, and a reverential 
fubmiffion to, that benevolent wifdom 'which 
direds all the events of human life, and 
which, we may be aflured, would never 
have fufFered thofe misfortunes to happen, ; 
had they not been indifpenfably neceflary 
for the good of the whole* 

Nature has not prefcribed to us this fub- 
lime contemplation as the great bufinefs and \ 
occupation of our lives. She only points ; 
it out to us as the confolation of our mif- 
fortunes. The Stoical philofophy prefcribes 
it as the great bufinefs and occupation of ' 
our lives. That philofophy teaches us to .. 
intereft ourfelvcs earneftly and anxioufly 
in no events, external to the good order 
of our own minds, to the propriety of our 
own choofing and rejecting, except in thofe 
which concern a department where we 
neither have nor ought to have any fort 
of management or diredion, the depart- 
ment of the great Superintendant of the 
univerfe. By the perfe£t apathy which it 
prefcribes to us, by endeavouring, not mere- ^ 
S4 ly 
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ly to moderate, but to eradicate all our pri- 
vate, partial, and felfifh afFedlions, by fuf- 
fering us to feel for whatever can befall 
curfelves, our friends, our country, not even 
the fympathetic and reduced paflions of 
the impartial fpedator, it endeavours to rear 
der us altogether indifferent and uncon- 
cerned in the fuccefs or mifcarriage of every 
thing which Nature has prefcribed to us as 
the proper bufinefs and occupation of our 
lives. 

The reafonings of philofophy, It may be 
faid, though they may confound and per- 
plex the underftanding, can never break 
down the neceflary connevStion which Na- 
ture has eftablifhed between caufes and their 
effeds. The caufes which naturally excite 
our defires and averfions, our hopes and 
fears, our joys and forrows, would no 
doubt, notwithftanding all the reafonings 
of Stoicifm, produce upon each individual, 
according to the degree of his adlual fenfi- 
bility, their proper and neceflary effefts* 
The judgments of the man within the 
bread, however, might be a good deal af- 

fefteci 
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fe£l:ed by thofe reafonings, and that great 
inmate might be taught by them to attempt 
to overawe all our private, partial, and folf- 
ifli afFeftions into a more or lefs perfeft 
tranquillity. To direct the judgments of 
this inmate is the great purpofe of all fyf- 
tems of morality. That the Stoical philo- 
fophy had very great influence upon the 
charader and conduit of its followers, can- 
not be doubted ; and that though it might 
fometimes incite them to jinneceflfary vio- ' 
lencc, its general tendency was to animate 
them to adlions of the mod heroic magna- 
nimity and moft extenfive benevolence. 

IV- Befides thefe ancient, there are fome 
modern fyftems, according to which virtue 
confifts in propriety j or in the fuitablenefs 
of the affedlion from which we aft, to the 
caufe or objeft which excites it. The fyf- 
tem of Dr. Clark, which places virtue ia 
aiSting according to the relations of things, 
in regulating our conduct according to the 
fitnefs or incongruity which there may be 
in the application of certain adtions to cer- 
tain things, or to certain relations: that 

of 
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of Mr. Woollafton, which places it in aSing 
according to the truth of things, according 
to their proper nature and eflence, or m 
treating them as what they really are, and 
not as what they are not : that of my Lord 
Shafteibury, which places it in maintaining 
a proper balance of the affedllons, and in 
allowing no paflion to go beyond its proper 
Iphere ; are all of them more or lefs inac- 
curate defcriptions of the fame fundamental 
idea. 

None of thofe fyftcms either give, or 
even pretend to give, any precife or dif- 
lin£t mcafure by which this fitnefs or propri- 
ety of afiedion can be afccrtained or judged 
of. That precife and diftina meafure can be 
found nowhere but in the fympathetic feel- 
ings of the impartial and well-informed 
fpcdator. 

The defcription of virtue, befidcs, which 
is either given, or at Icaft meant and in- 
tended to be given in each of thofe fyftems, 
for feme of the modern authors are not very 
fortunate In their manner of expreffing 
themfelves, is no doubt quite juft, fo far 
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as it goes. There is no virtue without pro- 
priety, and wherever there is propriety 
ibme degree of approbation is due. But 
ftill this defcription is imperfect For 
though propriety is an eflential ingredient 
in every virtuous adtion, it is not always 
the fole ingredient. Beneficent adbions 
have in them another quality by which 
they appear not only to deferve approba- 
tion but recompenfe. None of thofe fyf- 
tems account either eafily or fufficiently for 
that fuperior degree of efteem which feems 
due to fuch adions, or for that diverfity of 
fentiment which they naturally excite. 
Neither is the defcription of vice more com- 
plete. For, in the fame manner, though 
impropriety is a neceflary ingredient ia 
every vicious aftion, it is not always the 
fole ingredient; and there is often the higheft 
degree of abfurdity and impropriety ia 
very harmlefs and infignificant adlions. 
Deliberate adlions, of a pernicious tendency 
to thofe we live with, have, befides their 
impropriety, a peculiar quality of their 
own by which they appear to deferve, not 
.^nly difapprobation, but pmiifhment ; and 

to 
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to be the objefts, not of diflike merely, but 
of refentment and revenge : and none of 
thofe fyftems eafily and fufEciently account 
for that fuperior degree of detellation which 
we feel for fuch adions* 



CHAP. II. 

Oftbofc Syjlems which make Virtue conjiftiu 
Prudence. 

^^T^ H E mod ancient of thofe fyftems which 
^ make virtue confift in prudence, and 
of which any confiderable remains have 
come down to us, is that of Epicurus, who 
is faid, however, to have borrowed all the 
leading principles of his philofophy from 
fome of thofe who had gone before him, 
particularly from Ariftippus ; though it is 
very probable, notwithftanding this alle- 
gation of his enemies, that at leaft his man- 
ner of applying thofe principles was alto- 
gether his own. 

Accord^ 
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According to Epicurus*, bodily pleafure 
and pain were the fole ultimate objects of 
.natural defire and averfion. That they 
were always the natural objeds of thofe 
paffions, he thought required no proof. 
Pleafure might, indeed, appear fometimes to 
be avoided; not, however, becaufe it was 
pleafure, but becaufe, by the enjoyment 
of it, we fliould either forfeit fome greater 
pleafure, or expofe ourfelves to fome pain 
that was mtore to be avoided than this 
pleafure was to be defired. Pain, in the 
fame manner, might appear foipetimes to 
be eligible; not, however, becaufe it was 
pain, but becaufe by enduring it we might 
either avoid a ftill greater pain, or acquire 
fome pleafure of much more importance. 
That bodily pain and pleafure, therefore, 
were always the natural objeds of defire and 
averfion, was, he thought, abundantly evi- 
dent. Nor was it lefs fo, he imagined, that 
they were the fole ultimate objects of thofe 
paffions. Whatever elfe was either defired 
or avoided, was fo, according to him, upon 

♦ Sec Cicero de finibus, lib, i. Diogenes Lacrt. 1. x. 

account 
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account of its tendency to produce one or 
otlier of thofe fenfations* The tendency 
to procure pleafure rendered power and 
riches defirable, as the contrary tendency 
to produce pain made poverty and infignifi- 
cancy the objeds of averfion. Honour 
and reputation were valued, becaufe the 
efteem and love of thofe we live with were 
of the greateft confcquence both to procure 
pleafure and to defend us from pain. Ig- 
nominy and bad fame, on the contrary, 
were to be avoided, becaufe the hatred, con- 
tempt, and refentment of thofe we lived 
with, deflroyed all fecurity, and neceflarily 
expofed us to the greateft bodily evils. 

All the pleafures and pains of the mind 
were, according to Epicurus, ultimately de- 
rived from thofe of the body. The mind 
was happy when it thought of the paft 
pleafures of the body, and hoped for others 
to come: and it was miferable when it 
thought of the pains which the body had 
formerly endured, and dreaded the fame or 
greater thereafter. 

But 
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But the pleafures and pains of the mind, 
though ultimately derived from thofe of the 
l>ody, were vaftly greater than their origi- 
nals. The body felt only the fenfation of 
the prefent inftant, whereas the mind felt 
alfo the pad and the future, the one by re- 
membrance, the other by anticipation, and 
confequently both fufFered and enjoyed 
much more. When we are under the 
greateft bodily pain, he obferved, we fliall 
always find, if we attend to it, that it is not 
the fuffering of the prefent inftant which 
chiefly torments us, but either the agonizing 
remembrance of the paft, or the yet more 
horrible dread of the future. The pain of 
each inftant, confidered by itfelf, and cut off 
from all that goes before and all that comes 
after it, is a trifle not worth the regarding. 
Yet this is all which the body can ever be 
faid to fuffen In the fame manner, when 
we enjoy the greateft pleafure, we fhall al- 
ways iflnd that the bodily fenfation, the 
fenfation of the prefent inftant, makes but a 
fmall part of our happinefs, that our enjoy- 
ment chiefly arifes either from the cheerful 
tecolledtion of the paft, or the ftill more 

joyous 
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joyous anticipation of the future, and that 
the mind always contributes by much the 
largeft fliare of the entertainment. . 

Since our happinefs and mifery, there- 
fore, depended chiefly on the mind, if this 
part of our nature was well difpofed, if our 
thoughts and opinions were as they fhould 
be, it was of little importance in what man- 
ner our body was affeded. Though under 
great bodily pain, we might ftill enjoy a 
confiderable fliare of happinefs, if our rea- 
fon and judgment maintained their fuperi- 
ority. We might entertain ourfelves with 
the remembrance of paft, and with the 
hopes of future pleafure ; we might foften 
the rigour of our pains, by recolleding 
what it was which, even in this fituation, 
wc w^ere under any necefllty of fufFering. 
That this was merely the bodily fenfation, 
the pain of the prefcnt inftant, which by it- 
felf could never be very great. That what- 
ever agony we fufFercd from the dread of 
its continuance, was the effedt of an opinion 
of the mind which might be corredled by 
juftcr fentimentsj by confidering that, if 

our 
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.cur pains were violent, they would proba- 
bly be of £bort duration ; and that if they 
were of long continuance, they would pro- 
bably be moderate, and admit of many in-* 
tervals of eafe ; and that, at any rate, death 
was always at hand and within call to deliver 
us, which as, according to him, Jt put an 
end to all fenfation, either of pain br plea- 
fure, could not be regarded as an eviL 
When we are, faid he, death is not; and 
when death is, we are not; death therefore 
can be nothing to us« 

If the actual fenfation of pofitive pain 
was in itfelf fo little to be feared, that of 
pleafure was ftill lefs to be defired. Natu- 
rally the fenfatioi> of pleafure was much left 
pungent than that of pain. If, therefore, 
this laft could take fo very little from the 
happinefs of a weli-difpofed mind, the 
other could add fcarce any thing to ir» 
When the body was free from pain and the 
mind from fear and anxiety, the iiiperadded 
fenfation of bodily pleafure could be of 
very little importance; and though it might 

voi.. IX. T diver- 
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diverfify, could not properly be laid to io^ 
creafe the happinefs of this fituation. 

In cafe of body, therefore, and in fecih 
rity or tranquillity of mind, confifted, ac- 
cording to Epicurus, the mod perfedi ftate 
of human nature, the mod complete hap- 
pinefs which man was capable of enjoying. 
To obtain this great end of natural defire 
was the fole object of all the virtues^ which, 
according to him, were not defirable upoa 
their own account, but upon account of 
their tendency to bring about this fituationu 

Prudence, for example, though, accord* 
ing^to this philofophy, the fource and 
principle of all the virtues, was not defirable 
upon its own account. That careful and 
laborious and circumfped ftate of mindp 
ever watchful and ever attentive to the moft 
diftant confequences of every adtion, could 
pot be a thing pleafant or agreeable^^or its 
own fake, but upon account of its ten- 
dency to procure the greateft goods and to 
Jceep off the greateft evils* 
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To abftain frompleafure too, to curb and 
reftrain our natural paffions for enjoyment, 
which was the office of teniperance, could 
never be defirable for its own fake. The 
whole value of this virtue arofe from its 
utility, from its enabling us to poftpene the 
prefent enjoyment for the fake of a greater 
to come, or to avoid a greater pain that 
might enfue from it. Temperance, in 
ihort, was nothing but prudence with re- 
gard to pleafure. 

To fupport labour, to endure pain, to 
be expofed to danger or to death, the Atu* 
ations which fortitude would often lead us 
into,* were furely ftill lefs the objeds of 
natural defire. They were chofen only to 
avoid greater evils. We fubmitted to la- 
bour, in order to avoid the greater (hame 
and pain of poverty, and we expofed our- 
felvcs to danger and to death in defence of 
our liberty and property, the means and 
inftruments of pleafure and happinefs; or 
in defence of our country, in the fafety of 
which our own was neceflirily compre- 
hended. Fortitude enabled us to do all 
T a thjn 
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this cheerfully^ as the beft which, in our 
prefent fituation, could poflihly be done, 
and was in reality no more than prudence^ 
good judgment, and prefence of mind in 
properly appreciating pain, labour, and 
danger, always choofing the lefs in order to 
avoid the greater. 

It is the fame cafe with juftice. To ab- 
ftain from what is another's was not defir- 
able on its own account, and it could not 
furely be better for you, that I fhould pof- 
fefs what is my own, than that you (hould 
poffefs it. You ought, however, to abftain 
from whatever belongs to me, becaufe by 
doing otherwife you will provoke the re- 
fentment and indignation of mankind. The 
fecurity and tranquillity of your mind will 
be entirely deftroyed. You will be filled 
with fear and confternation at the thought 
of that punilhment which you will imagine 
that men are at all times ready to inflid up- 
on you, and from which no power, no art, 
no , concealment, will ever, in your own 
fancy, be fuflScient to proted you. That 
other fpecies of juflice which confifts in 
« doing 
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doing proper good offices to different per- 
fons, according to the various relations o£ 
neighbours, kinfmen, friends, benefactors, 
fuperiors, or equals, which they may ftand 
in to ns, is recommended by the fame rea« 
fons. To a<a properly in all thefe different 
relations procures us the efteem and love of 
thofe we live with ; as to do otherwife ex- 
cites their contempt and hatred. By the 
t)ne we naturally fecure, by the other we 
neceffarily endanger our own eafe and tran- 
quillity, the great and ultimate objects of 
all our defires. The whole virtue of juftice, 
therefore, the mod important of all the vir- 
tues, is no more than difcreet and prudent 
condud with regard to our neighbours. 

Such is the dodrinei of Epicurus concern- 
ing the nature of virtue. It may feem ex- 
traordinary that this philofopher, who is de« 
fcribed as a perfon of the moft amiable man- 
ners, ihould nevw have ohferved, that, 
whatever may be the tendency of thofe vir- 
tues, or of the contrary vices, with regard 
to otn: bodily eafe and fecurity, thefenti- 
ments which they naturally excite in others 
T 3 are 
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are the objects of a much more pafiionate 
defire or averfion than all their other con- 
fequences; that to be amiable, to be re- 
fpedlable, to be the proper objedk of efteem, 
is by every well-difpofed mind more Talced 
than all the eafe and fecurity which love, 
refpedt, and efteem can procure us; that, 
on the contrary, to be odious, to be con* 
temptible, to be the proper ohjeGt of indig- 
nation, is more dreadful than all that we 
can fuffer in our body from hatred, con- 
tempt, or indignation ; and that confequent- 
ly our defire of the one charader, and our 
averfion to the other, cannot arife from 
any regard to the effefts which either of 
them is likely to produce upon the body. 

This fyftem is, no doubt, altogether in- 
con fiftent with that which I have beer* en- 
deavouring to eftablifh. It is not difficult, 
however, to difcover from what phafis, if 
I may fay fo, from what particular view or 
afpc<a of nature, this account of things de- 
rives its probability. By the wife contri- 
vance of the Author of nature, virtue is upon 
nil ordinary occafions, even with regard to 

this 
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this life, real wifdom, and the fureft and 
teaJiefl means of obtaining both fafety and 
advantage. Our fuccefs or difappointment 
in our undertakings muft very much depend 
upon the good or bad opinion which is 
commonly entertained of us, and upon the 
general difpofition of thofe we live with, 
either to aflift or to oppofe us. But the 
beil, the fureft, the eaf^, and the readied 
way of obtaining the advantageous and of 
avoiding the unfavourable judgments of 
others, is undoubtedly to render ourfelves 
the proper objeds of the former and not of 
the latter. " Do you defire," faid Socrates, 
** the reputation of a good mufician ? The 
" only fure way of obtaining it, is to be- 
*' come a good mufician. Would you de* 
•' fire in the fame manner to be thought 
•* capable of ferving your country either as 
•* a general or as a ftatefman ? The beft 
** way in this cafe too is really to acquire 
" the art and experience of war and 
•« government, and to become really fit to 
<< be a general or a ftatefman. And in th^ 
** fame manner if you would be reckoned 
•* fober, temperate, juft, and equitable, the 

:f 4 *^ beft 
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** beft way of acquiring this reputation ll 
•* to become fober, temperate, juft, and 
** equitable. If you can really render yoar« 
*' felf amiable, refpeftable, and the proper 
^ objed of efteem, there is no fear of your 
** not foon acquiring the love, the refped^ 
** and efteem of thofe you live with.** 
Since the pradHce of virtue, therefore, is in 
general fo advantageous, and that of vice 
fo contrary to our intereft, the confideratioa 
of thofe oppofite tendencies undoubtedly 
damps an additional beauty and propriety 
upon the one, and a new deformity and 
impropriety upon the other. Temperance, 
magnanimity, juftice, and beneficence, come 
thus to be approved of, not only under 
their proper characters, but under the ad- 
ditional charadler of the higheft wifdom and 
mod real prudence. And in the fame man- 
ner, the contrary vices of intemperance, 
pufillanimity, injuftice, and either malevo- 
lence or fordid fclfifhnefs, come to be dif- 
approved of, not only under their proper 
characters, but under the additional charac- 
ter of the moft (hort-fighted folly and weak- 
nefs. Epicurus appears ip every virtue to 

havQ 
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have attended to this fpecies of propriety 
only. It is that which is moft-apt to occur 
to thofe who are endeavouring to perfuade 
others to regularity of conduffc. Wbea 
men by their practice, and perhaps too by 
their maxims, manifeftiy fhow that the 
natural beauty of virtue is not like to have 
much efFedt upon them, how is it poiliblQ 
to move them but by repfcfenting. the 
folly of their condudt, and how much they 
themfeives are in the end likely to fu05fr 
tyit? 

By running up all the different virtues 
too to this one fpecies of propriety, Epicu-* 
rus indulged a propenfity, which is natural 
to all men, but which philofophers in par-o 
iicular are apt to cultivate with a peculiar 
fondnefs, as the great means of difplaying 
their ingenuity, the propenlity to account 
for all appearances from as few principles as 
poffible. And he, no doubt, indulged this 
propenfity ftill further, ,when he referred 
all the primary objeds of natural defire and 
averfion to the pleafures apd pains of the 
J)ody. The great patron of the atomical 

philofo-* 
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phitofophyi who tdok fo muehi pleafure uf 
deducing all the powers and qualities of 
bodies from the mod obvious and femiliar^ 
the figure^ motion, and arrangement of the 
fmall parts of matter, felt no doubt a fimi* 
lar fatisfadion, when he accounted, in the 
fame manner, for all the fentiments and 
pafCons of the mind from thofe which aro 
mofl obvious and familiar. 

The fyftem of Epicurus agreed with 
thofe of Plato, Ariftotle, and Zeno, in 
making virtue confift in ading in the moft 
fuitable manner to obtain * primary objeds 
of natural defire. It differed from all of 
them in two other refpecls; firfl, in the 
account which it gave of thofe primary ob- 
jeds of natural defire; and fecondly, in 
the account which it gave of the excellence 
of virtue, or of the reafon why that quality 
ought to be efteJemed. 

The primary objeds of natural defire 
confided, according to Epicurus, in bodily 

♦ Prima naturx. 

pleafure 
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pleafure and pain, and in nothing elfe; 
whereas, according to the other three phi- 
lofophers, there were many other objcds^ 
fuch as knowledge, fuch as the happinefs 
of our relations, of our friends, of our 
country, which were uhimately defirablc 
for their own fakes. 

Virtue too, according to Epicurus, did 
not deferve to be purfued for its own fake, 
nor was itfelf one of the ultimate objefls of 
natural appetite, but was eligible only upon 
account of its tendency to prevent pain and 
to procure eafe and pleafure. In the 
opinion of the other three, on the contrary, 
it was defirable, not merely as the means 
of procuring the other primary objefls of 
natural defire, bfit as fomething which wai 
in itfelf more valuable than them all. Man, 
they thought, being born for adion, his 
happinefs muft confift, not merely in the 
agreeablenefs of his paffive fenfations, but 
alfo in the propriety of his adive exertions. 
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CHAP- IIL 

Ofthofc Sterns which make Virtue canfiji U 

3(n€volenc€^ 

TH E fyftem which makes virtue coofift 
ia benevolence, though I think not 
fo ancient as all of thofe which I have al* 
ready given an account of, is, however, of 
very great antiquity. It feems to have 
been the dodrine of the greater part of 
thofe philofophers who, about and after the 
age of Auguftus, called themfelves Eclcclics, 
who pretended to follow chiefly the opinions 
of Plato and Pythagoras, and who, upon 
that account, are commonly known by the 
name of the later Platoni{ls« 

In the divine nature, according to thefe 
authors, benevolence or love was the fol.e 
principle of adion, and directed the ex** 
ertion of all the other attributes. The wif-t 
dom of the Deity was employed in finding 

out 
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out the means for bringing about tbofe ends 
which his goodnefs fuggefted, as his infinite 
power was exerted to execute them. Be- 
nevolertce, however, was ftill the fupreme 
and governing attribute, to which the others 
were fubfervient, and from which the 
whole excellency, or the whole morality, 
if I may be allowed fuch an expreffion, of 
the divine operations, was ultimately de- 
rived. The whole perfeftion and virtue of 
the human mind confifted in fome refem- 
blance or participation of the divine per- 
fe£tions, and, confequently, in being filled 
with the fame principle of benevolence and 
love which influenced all the actions of the 
Deity. The adions of men which flowed 
from this motive were alone truly praife- 
worthy, or could claim any merit in the 
fight of the Deity. It was by adions of 
charity and love only that we could imitate, 
as became us, the conduA of God, that we 
could exprefs our humble and devout ad- 
miration of his infinite perfedlions, that by 
fbflering in our own minds the fame divine 
principle, we could bring our own afiedions 
to a greater refemblance with his holy attri- 
butes^ 
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butes, and thereby become more proper ob* 
jeds of his love and efleem ; till at bft we 
arrived at that immediate converfe and coai« 
munication tvith the Deity to which it was 
the great objed of this philofophy to raife 
us. 

This fyftem, as it was much efteemed by 
many ancient fathers of the Chriflian church| 
fo after the Reformation it was adopted by 
feverai divines of the moft eminent piety 
and learning and of the moft amiable man« 
ners; particularly, by Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, by Dr. Henry More, and by Mr. 
John Smith of Cambridge. But of all the 
patrons of this fyftem, ancient or modern, 
the late Dr. Hutchefon was undoubtedly, 
beyond all comparilbn, the moft acute, the 
moft diftindt, the nK)ft philofophical, and, 
what is of the grcatcft confequence of all, 
the fobereft and moft judicious. 

That virtue confifts in benevolence is a 
notion fupported by many appearances in 
human nature. It has been obferved al- 
ready, that proper benevolence is the moft 
12 grace- 
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^aceful and agreeable of all the affedions, 
that it 18 recommended to us by- a double 
fympathy, that as its tendency is neceflarily 
fyeneficenty it is the proper obje£t of grati* 
tude and reward, and that upon all thefe ac- 
counts it appears to our natural fentimeifts 
to pofTefs a merit fuperior to any other. 
It has been obferved too, that even the weak- 
•nefles of benevolence are not very difagree- 
able to us, whereas thofe of every other paC- 
fion are always extremely difgufting. Who 
does not abhor exceffive malice, exceflive 
felfifhuefs, or exceffive refentment? But 
the moft exceflive indulgence even of par- 
tial friendfhip is not fo ofienfive. It is the 
benevolent paflions only which can exert 
themfelves without any regard or attention 
to propriety, and yet retain fomething about 
them which is engaging. There is fome- 
thing pleafing even in mere inftindive 
good-will which goes on to do good ofiices 
without once rcfleSing whether by this 
condufl: it is the proper objefl: either of 
blame or approbation. It is not fo with the 
other paflions. The moment they are de- 
ferted, the moment they are unaccompanied 

by 
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by the fenfe of propriety, tfaey ceale to be 
agreeable* 

As benevolence beftows upon thofe ac«. 
tions which proceed from it, a beauty fupe* 
fiior to all others, fo the want of it, and 
much more the contrary inclination, com- 
municates a peculiar deformity to whatever 
evidences fuch a difpofition. Pernicious 
adions are often punifliable for no other 
reafon than becaufe they fhew a want of 
fufficient attention to the happineis of our 
neighbour* 

Befides all this. Dr. Hutchefon* obierved, 
that whenever in any a£tion, fuppofed to 
proceed from benevolent afiedions, ibme 
other motive had been difcovered, our fenfe 
of the merit of this action was juft fo &r 
diminifhed as this motive was believed to 
have influenced it. If an adlion, fuppofed 
to proceed from gratitude, (hould be dif- 
covered to have arifen from an expeiSi:atioa 
of fomc new favour, or if what was appre« 

• Sec Inquiry concerning Virtue, feft- i. and 2. 

bended 
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hended to proceed from public fpirlt^ ihould 
be found out to have taken its origin from 
the hope of a pecuniary reward, fuch a 
difcovery would entirely deftroy all notion 
of merit or praife*worthiiiefs in either of 
thefe adionst Since, therefore, the mix- 
ture of any felfifh motive, like that of a bafer 
alloy, diminiihed or took away altogether 
the merit which would otherwife have be- 
longed to any action, it was evident, he 
imagined, that virtue muft confifl in pure 
and difmterefted benevolence alone. 

When thofe aftions, on the contrary, 

which are commonly fuppofed to proceed 

from a felfifh motive, are difcovered to have 

.arifen from a benevolent one, it greatly en- 

;hance8 our fenfe of their merit. If we be* 

.lieved of any perfon that he endeavoured 

to advance his fortune from no other view 

but that of doing friendly offices^ and of 

making proper returns to his benefadors, 

we ihould only love and efleem him the 

more. And this obfervation feemed ftill 

more to confirm the conclufion, that it was 

VOL, ih u bene- 
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benevolence only which could fiamp upon 
any adlion the charaScr of virtue. 

Laft of all, what, he imagined, was an 
evident proof of the juftnefs of this account 
of virtue, in all the difputes of cafuifts con- 
cerning the rectitude of condu&, the public 
good, he obferved, was the ftandard to 
which they conftantly referred ; thereby 
univerfally acknowledging that whatever 
tended to promote the happinefs of man- 
kind was right and laudable and virtuous, 
and the contrary, wrong, blamable, and vi- 
cious. In the late debates about paflive 
obedience and the right of refiftance, the 
fole point in controverfy among men of 
fenfe was, whether univerfal fubmiflion 
would probably be attended with greater 
evils than temporary infurre^ons when 
privileges were invaded. Whether what, 
upon the whole, tended moft to the happi- 
nefs of mankind, was not alfo morally good, 
was never once, he faid, made a queftion« 

Since benevolence, therefore, was the 
only motive which could beftow upon any 

adion 
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adion the charadler of virtue, the •greater the 
benevolence which was evidenced I^ uny 
aflion, the greater the praife which muft be« 
long to it. 

Thofe adions which aimed at the hap- 
pinefs of a great community, as they demon- 
ftrated a mate enlarged benevolence than 
thofe which aimed only at that bf a ihiallef 
fyftem, fo were they^ likewife, proportion-* 
ally the more virtuous. The. mod virtu- 
ous of all aflfedions, therefore, was that 
which embraced as its objeds the happineis 
of all intelligent beings. The lead virtu- 
ous, on. the contraiy, of thofe to which the 
charader of virtue eould in any refped be«- 
long, was that which aimed no further than 
at the happinefs of an individual^ fuch as a 
. fon, a brother, a friend. 

In direding all our adiohs to promote 
the greateft poflible good, in fubmicting all 
inferior afiedions to. the defire of the general 
happinefs of mankind, in regarding one's 
felf but as one of the many, whofe pro- . 
(jperity was tor be purfued no further than 
V 2 it 
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it was confiftent with, or conducive to that 
of the whole, confifted the perfe^on of 
virtue. 

Self-love was a principle which could 
never be virtuous in any degree or in any 
direction. It was vicious whenever it ob* 
ftruded the general good. When it had 
no other eSecl than to make the individual 
take care of his own happinefs, it was mere- 
ly innocent, and though it deferved no 
praife, neither ought it to incur any blame. 
Thofe benevolent adions which were per- 
formed, notwithflanding fome ftrong mo* 
live from felf-intereft, were the more vir- 
tuous upon that account. They demon« 
ftrated the ftrength and vigour of the bene- 
volent principle. 

Dr. Hutchefon* was fo far from allow* 
ing felf-love to be in any cafe a motive of 
virtuous adions, that even a regard to the 
pleal'ure of felf-approbation, to the comfort- 

* Inquiry concerning virtue, {G&. 2. art* 4* alfo 
llluftraticas on the moral fenfe, fc£l. 5. laft paragraph. 

able 
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able applaufe of our own confciences, ac» 1 
cording to him, diminifhed the merit of a | 
benevolent a£bion. This was a fdfUh mo* | 
tive, he thought, which, fo far as it contri- ^ 
buted to any adfcion, demonflrated the ; 
weaknefs of that pure and difinterefted be* ; 
nevolence which [could alone flamp upon 1 
the condud of man the charader of virtue. # 
In the common judgments of mankind, 
however, this regard to the approbation of 
our own minds is fo far from being con* 
fidered as what can in any refped diminifh 
the virtue of ai\y adion, that it is rather 
looked upon as the fole motive which dc- : 
ferves the appellation of virtuous. 

Such is the account given of the nature 
of virtue in this amiable fyftem, a fyftera 
which has a peculiar tendency to nourifli 
and fuppprt in the human heart the nobleft 
and the mod agreeable of all affedions, and 
not only to check the injuftice of felf-love, 
but in fome meafure to difcourage that prin- 
ciple altogether, by reprefenting it as what 
could never refledl any honour upon thofe 
who were influenced by it. 

u 3 As 
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As fome of the other fyftems which I 
have already given an account of, do not 
fufficiently explain from whence arifes the 
peculiar excellency of the fupreme virtue 
of beneficence, fo this fyftem feems to have 
the contrary defed, of not fufficiently ex- 
plaining from whence arifes our approba* 
tion of the inferior virtues of prudence, vi- 
gilance, circumfpedlion, temperance, con- 
ftancy, firmnefs. The view and aim of 
our afFedions^ the beneficent and hurtful 
effeds which they tend to produce, are the 
only qualities at all attended to in thb 
fyftem. Their propriety and impropriety, 
their fuitablenefs and unfuitablenefs, to the 
caufe which excites them, are difregarded 
altogether. 

Regard to our own private happinefs and 
intereft, too, appear upon many occafions 
very laudable principles of adion. The 
habits of ccconomy, induftry, difcretion, 
attention and application of thought, arc 
generally fuppoled to be cultivated from 
lelf- interefted motives, and at the fame 
time are apprehended to be very praife- 
wojthy qualities, which deferve the efteem 

and 
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and approbation of every body. The mix- * 
ture of a felfifh motive, it is true, feems ; 
often to fully the beauty of thofe adions \ 
which ought to arife from a benevolent af- \ 
fe£lion. The caufe of this, however, is not j 
that felf-love can never be the motive of \ 
a virtuous adion, but that the benevolent | 
principle appears in this particular cafe to \ 
want its due degree of (Irength, and to be \ 
altogether unfuitable to its objeft. The | 
character, therefore, feems evidently im- { 
perfed, and upon the whole to deferve I 
blame rather than praife. The mixture of ! 
a benevolent motive in an adion to which | 
felf-love alone ought to be fuflScient to I 
prompt us, is not fo apt indeed to dimini(h : 
our fenfe of its propriety, or of the virtue j 
of the perfon who performs it. We are ; 
not ready to fulpefl: any perfon of being 
defedive in felhlhnefs. This is by no means 
the weak fide of human nature, or the fail- 
ing of which we are apt to be fufpicious. 
If we could really believe, however, of any 
man, that, was it not from a regard to his 
family and friends, he would not take that 
proper care of his health, his life, or his for- - 
u 4 tune, 
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>r^ ^ot improbable, arf^uments 

- "'^^ Aiade us that it is fo. It 

^^ "^ ' ve what other motive 

^ • '^ oerfedl Being, who 

^ *^ ^ "»g external, and 

^/^•^^, %. ^e in himfelf, 

r^^^ "^^^ may be the 

"^^ ^^^ '^ ^erfed a crea- 

-^^^ ^ort of whofe exift- 

many things external to 

^iten a£l from many other mo- 

The condition of human nature 

ere peculiarly hard, if thofe afFedions, 

which, by the very nature of our being, 

ought frequently to influence our conduft, 

could upon no occafion appear virtuous, 

or deferve efleem and commendation from 

any body. 

Thofe three fyftems, that which places 
virtue in propriety, that which places it in 
prudence, and that which makes it confift 
in benevolence, are the principal accounts 
which have been given of the nature of vir- 
tue. To one or other of them, all the 
other dcfcriptions of virtue, how differ- 
ent 
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tune, to which felf-prefervation alone ought 
to be fufficient to prompt him, it would un- 
doubtedly be a failing, though one of thofc 
amiable failings which render a perfon 
rather the obje<St of pity than of contempt 
or hatred. It would ftill, however, fome- 
.what dimini{h the dignity and refpe£):able- 
nefs of his charader. Carelefinefs and 
want of oeconomy are univerfally difap- 
proved of, not, however, as proceeding from 
a want of benevolence, but from a want of 
the proper attention to the objeds of fclf- 
intereft. 

Though the ftandard by which cafuifts 
frequently determine what is right or 
wrong in human condudt, be its tendency 
to the welfare or diforder of fociety, it does 
not follow that a regard to the welfare of fo- 
ciety (hould be the fole virtuous motive of 
adion, but only that, in any competition, 
it ought to cafl the balance againfl all other 
motives. 

Benevolence may, perhaps, be the fole 
principle of adion in the Deity, and there 

are 
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are feveral, not improbable, arguments 
v^hich tend to perfuade us that it is fo. It 
is not eafy to conceive what other- motive 
an independent and all-perfeA Being, who 
ftands in need of nothing .external, and 
whofe happinefs is complete in himfelf, 
can adl from. But whatever may be the 
cafe with the Deity, fo imperfedl a crea- 
ture as man, the fupport of whofe exift- 
ence requires fo many things external to 
him, muft often a£l from many other mo- 
tives. The condition of human nature 
were peculiarly hard, if thofe affedions, 
which, by the very nature of our being, 
ought frequently to influence our cbndud, 
could upon no occafion appear virtuous, 
or deferve efleem and commendation from 
any body. 

Thofe three fyftems, that which places 
virtue in propriety, that which places it in 
prudence, and that which makes it confift 
in benevolence, are the principal accounts 
which have been given of the nature of vir- 
tue. To one or other of them, all the 
other dcfcriptions of virtue, how diflTer- 

ent 
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cat iocTcr they may appear, are ea&lj re- 
ducible. 

That fyftem which places virtue ia obe- 
dience to the v^ill cf the Deity, may be 
counted either among thcie which make it 
confift ill prudence, or among thole which 
make it confill in propriety. When it is 
afked, why we ought to obey the will of 
the Deity, this quedion^ which would be 
impious and abfurd in the highefl degree if 
alked from any doubt that we ought to 
obey him, can admit but of two difierent 
anfwcrs. It muft either be faid that we 
ought to obey the will of the Ddty bc- 
caufc he is a Being of infinite power, who 
will reward us eternally if we do fo, and 
punifh us eternally if we do otherwife : or 
it muft be faid, that independent of any re- 
gard to our own happinefs, or to rewards 
and punifliments of any kind, there is a 
congruity and fitnefs that a creature (hould 
obey iis creator, that a Umited and imper- 
fect Inlng flioulcl fubmit to one of infinite 
and incon^prchcnfible pcrfedlions. Befides 
one or other of thcfe two, it is impoflible to 
3 conceive 
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conceive that any other anfwercan be given 
to this queflion. If the firft anfwer be the 
proper one^ virtue confifts in prudence, or 
in the proper purfuit of our own final in« 
tereil and happinefs ; fince it is upon this 
account that we are obliged to obey the will 
of the Deity. If the fecond anfwer be the 
proper one, virtue muft confiil in propriety, 
fince thie ground of our obligation to obe- 
dience is the fuitablenefs or congruity of 
the fentiments of humility and fubmiflion 
to the fuperiority of the objeil which ex- 
cites them. 

That fyftem which places virtue in uti- 
lity, coincides too with that which makes it 
confift in propriety. According to this 
fyftem, all thofe qualities of the mind which 
are agreeable or advantageous, either to the 
perfon himfelf or to others, are approved 
of as virtuous, and the contrary difapproved 
of as vicious. But th^ agreeablenefs or 
utility of any afFefiion depends upon the 
degree which it is allowed to fubfift in. 
Every afie<^on is ufeful when it is con« 
^ed to a certain degree of moderation; 

and 
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and every affection is diiadvanti^;eoiii 
when it exceeds the prefer bounds. Ac« 
cording to this fyftem therefore, idrtue coo- 
fills not in any one affedtion, but in the 
proper degree of all the affe^ons. The 
only difference between it and that which 
I have been endeavouring to eftablKh, isi 
that it makes utility, and not fynipathy^ or 
the correfpondent affe&ion of the fpeftator, 
the natural and original meafure of this 
proper degree. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of licentious Sjjicms. 

ALL thofe fyftems, which I have hitherto 
given an account of, fuppofe that 
there is a real and effential diftindtion be- 
tween vice and virtue, whatever thefe qua- 
lities may confifl in. There is a real and 
effential difference between the propriety 
and impropriety of any affe^ion, between 

bene- 
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benevolence and any other principle of 
a6):ion, between real prudence and fhort- 
fighted folly or precipitate raflinefs. In the 
main too all of them contribute to encou* 
rage the praife-worthy, and to difcourage the 
blamable diipofition. 

It may be true, perhaps, of fome of them^ 
that they tend, in fome meafure, to break 
the balance of the affeCtions, and to give 
the mind a particular bias to fome princi-* 
pies of aSion, beyond the proportion that 
is due to them. The ancient fyftems, which 
place virtue in propriety, feem chiefly to 
recommend the great, the awful, and 
the refpeftable virtues, the virtues of 
felf-government and felf-command ; forti- 
tude, magnanimity, independency upon 
fortune, the contempt of all outward acci- 
dents, of pain, poverty, exile, and death. 
It is in thefe great exertions that the noblell 
propriety of conduft is difplayed. The foft, 
the amiable, the gentle virtues, all the vir- 
tues of indulgent humanity, are, in compa- 
jifon, but little infifted upon, and feem, on 

the 
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the contrary, by the Stoics in particular, 
to have been often regarded as mere weak- 
neflfes which it behoved a. wife man net to 
harbour in his bread. 

The benevolent fyftem, on the other 
hand, while it fofters and encourages all 
thofe milder virtues in the higheft degreci 
ieems entirely to neglcGt the more lawful and 
refpedable qualities of the mind. It even 
denies themthe appellation of virtues. It calk 
them moral abilities, and treats them as qua- 
lities which do not deferve the fame fort of 
efteem and approbation, that is due to what 
is properly denominated virtue. All thofc 
principles of adion which aim only at our 
own intereft, it treats, if that be poflible, 
Aill worfe. So far from having any merit 
of their own, they diminifli, it pretends, 
the merit of benevolence, when they co- 
operate with it: and prudence, it is afTerted, 
when employed only in promoting pri- 
vate intercft, can never even be imagined a 
virtue^ 

That 
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That ryftem, again, which makes virtue 
confift in prudence only, while it gives the 
highefl encouragement to the habits of cau- 
tion, vigilance, fobriety, and judicidus mo- 
deration, feems to degrade equally both, the 
amiable and refpedtable virtues, and to (trip 
the former of all their beauty, and the lat- 
ter of all their grandeur. 

But notwithftanding thefe defeds, the 
■general tendency of each of thofe three 
fyftems is to encourage the beft and moft 
laudable habits of the human mind: and 
it were well for fociety, if, either mankind 
in general, or even thofe few who pretend 
to live according to any philofophical rule, 
were to regulate their conduct by the pre- 
cepts of any one of them. We may learn 
from each of them fbmething that is both 
valuable and peculiar. If it was poffible^ 
by precept and exhortation, to infpire the 
mind with fortitude and magnanimity, the 
ancient fyftcms of propriety would feem 
fufficient to do this. Or if it was poffible, 
by the fame means, to foften it into hu- 
manity, and to awaken the afieAions of 

kind« 
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idndnefs and general love towards thofe we 
live with, fome of the pidhires with which 
the benevolent fyftem prefents us, migbt 
feem capable of producing this efiedL We 
may learn from the fyftem of Epicurus, 
though undoubtedly the moft imperfed of 
all the three, how much the praAice of 
both the amiable and refpedlable virtues is 
conducive to our own intereft, to our own 
eafe and fafety and quiet even in this life* 
As Epicurus placed happinefs in the attain- 
ment of eafe and fecurity, he exefted him* 
felf in a particular manner to (how that vir- 
tue was, not merely the beft and the fureft, 
but the only means of acquiring thofe in- 
vailuable poffeflions. The good effedb of 
virtue, upon our inward tranquillity and 
peace of mind, are what other philofophers 
have chiefly celebrated. Epicurus, with- 
out negleding this topic, has chiefly in- 
fifted upon tlic influence of that amiable 
quality on our outward profperity and fafe- 
ty. It was upon this account that his writ- 
ings were (o much lludied in the ancient 
world by men c^f all cUfFercnt philofophical 
parlies. It i^ iVcnii liim that Cicero^ the 

great 
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great enemy of the Epicurean fyftem, bor- 
rows his moft agreeable proofs that virtue 
alone is fufficient to fecure happinefs. 
Seneca^ though a Stoic, the fed moft oppo« 
fite to that of Epicurus, yet quotes this 
philofopher more frequently than any 
other. 

There is, however, another fyftem which 
feems to take away altogether the diftindion 
between vice and virtue, and of which the 
tendency is, upon that account, wholly per- 
nicious : I mean the fyftem of Dr. Mande* 
ville. Though the notions of this author 
are in almoft every refped erroneous, there 
are, however, fome appearances in human 
nature, which, when viewed in a certsun 
manner, feem at firft fight to favour them. 
Thefe, defcribed and exaggerated by the 
lively and humorous, though coarfe and 
ruftic eloquence of Dn Mandeville, have 
thrown upon his dodlrines an air of truth 
and probability which is very apt to impofe . 
upon the unfkilful. 

VOL. II. X Dr. 
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Dr. Mandeville confiders whatever is^ 
done from a fenfe of propriety, from a re- 
gard to what is commendable and praife* 
W5)rthy, as being done from a love of praife 
and commendation, or as he calls it from 
vanity. Man, he obfervcs, is naturally 
much more interefted in his own happine^ 
than in that of others, and it is impoflible 
that in his heart he can ever really prefer 
their profperity to his own. Whenever he 
appears to do fo, we may be aflTured that he 
inipofes upon us, and that he is then act- 
ing from the fame felfiQi motives as at all 
other times. Among his other felfi(h pat 
fions, vanity is one of the ftrongeft, and he 
is always cafily flattered and greatly de- 
lighted with the applaufes of thofe about 
him. When he appears to facrifice his 
own intcrefl: to that of his companions, he 
knows that this condudl will be highly 
agreeable to their fclf-lovc, and that they 
will not fail to exprefs their fatisfadlion by 
bcftowing upon him the moft extravagant 
praifes. The pleafure which he expeds 
from this, over- balances, in his opinion, 

the 
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the intereft which he abandons in order to 
procure it. His condud, therefore, upon 
this occafidh, is in reality juft as felfifh, and 
arifes from juft as mean a motive as upon 
any other. He is flattered, however, and 

he flatters himfelf with the belief that it is 

* 

entirely difinterefted ; fmce, unlefs this 
was fuppofed, it would not feera to merit 
any commendation either in his own eyes 
or in thofe of others. All public fpirit, 
therefore, all preference of public to private 
intereft, is, according to him, a mere cheat 
and impofition upon mankind; and that 
human virtue which is fo much boafted of, 
and which is the occafion of fo much emu- 
lation among men, is the mere oflfspring of 
flattery begot upon pride. 

Whether the moft generous and public- 
fpirited adions may not, in ibme fenfe, be 
regarded as proceeding from felf-love, I 
ihall not at prefent examine. The de- 
cilion of this queftion is not, I apprehend, 
of any importance towards eftablifliing the 
Feality of virtue, fince felf-love may fre- 
quently be a virtuous motive of adion. I 
X 2 {hall 
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fhall only endeavour to fhow tfaat the de« 

fire of doing what is honourable and ncble^ 

of rendering ourfclves the proper ohjedls of 

eileem and approbation, cannot vi^th any 

propriety be called vanity. Even the love 

: of well-grounded fame and reputation^ the 

' defire of acquiring efteem by what is really 

; eftimable, does not deferve that name. The 

\ firft is the love of virtue, the nobleft and 

the beft pailion of human nature. The 

fecond is the love of true glory, a pafSon 

inferior no doubt to the former, but which 

: in dignity appears to come immediately 

after it. He is guilty of vanity who de- 

iires praife for qualities which are either 

not praife-worthy in any degree, or not in 

that degree in which he expeds to be 

praifcd for them; who fets his charader 

upon the frivolous ornaments of drefs and 

equipage, or upon the fequally frivolous ac- 

compliftimcnt^ of ordinary behaviour. He 

is guilty of vanity who defires praife for 

what indeed very well dcferves it, but 

what he perfedlly knows does not belong to 

him. The empty coxcomb who gives him- 

felf airs of importance which he has no title 

to. 
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to, the filly liar who aflumes the merit of 
adventures which never happened, the 
foolifh plagiary who gives himfelf out for 
the author of what he has no pretentions 
to, are properly accufed of this paflion. 
He too is faid to be guilty of vanity who f 
is not contented with the filent fentiments ] 
of efteem and approbation, who feems to | 
be fonder of their noify expreifions and ac- 1 
clamations than of the fentiments them- { 
felves, who is never fatisfied but when his j 
own praifes are ringing in his ears, andj 
who folicits with the mod anxious impor- i 
tunity all external marks of refped, is fond ! 
of titles^ of compliments, of being vifited, ] 
of being attended, of being taken notice of | 
in public places with the appearance of de-^ \ 
ference and attention. This frivolous pai^ '"- 
(ion is altogether different from either of 
the two former, and is the paflion of the 
loweft and the leaft of mankind, as they 
are of the nobleft and the greateit 

But though thefe three paflions, the de« 
fire of rendering ourfelves the proper ob« 
je^ of honour and efteem ; or of becom- 

3P3 ing 
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ing what is honourable and eftimable ; the 
defire of acquiring honour and efteem , by 
really dclerving thofe fentiments; and the 
frivolous defire of praife at any rate, are 
widely different; though the two former 
are always approved of, while the latter 
never fails to be defpifed; there is, how- 
ever, a certain remote affinity among them, 
which, exaggerated by the humorous and 
diverting eloquence of this lively author, 
has enabled him to impofe upon his readers. 
There is an affinity between vanity and the 
love of true glory, as both thefe paffions aim 
at acquiring efteem and approbation. But 
they are diffi^rent in this, that the one is a 
juft, reafonable, and equitable paffion, while 
the other is unjuft, abfurd, and ridiculous. 
The man who defires efteem for whait is 
really eftimable, defires nothing but what 
he is juftly entitled to, and what cannot be 
refufed him without fome fort of injury. 
He, on the contrary, who defires it upon 
any other terms, demands what he has no 
juft claim to. The firft is eafily fatisfied, 
is not apt to be jealous or fufpicious that we 
do not efteem him enough, and is fcldom 

folicit- 
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felicitous about receiving many external 
marks of our regard. The other, on the 
contrary, is never to be fatisfied, is full of 
jealoufy and fufpicion that we do not efteem 
him fo much as he defires, becaufe he has 
fome fecret confcioufnefs that he defires 
more than he deferves. The lead negledi 
of ceremony, he confiders as a mortal af- 
front, and as an expreflion of the moft de- 
termined contempt. He is reftlefs and im- 
patient, and perpetually afraid that we have 
loft all refpedl for him, and is upon this ac- 
count always anxious to obtain new expref. 
lions of efteem, and cannot be kept in tem- 
per but by continual attendance and adula- 
tion. 

There is an affinity too between the de- 
fire of becoming what is honourable and 
eftimable, and the defire of honour and 
efteem, between the love of virtue and the 
love of true glory. They refemble one 
another not only in this refpeft, that both 
aim at really being what is honourable and 
noble, but even in that refpedt in which the 
love of true glory refembles what is proper- 
X4 ly 
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I7 called vanity, fome reference to the fenti- 
ments of others. The man of the greateft 
magnanimity, who defires virtue for its 
own fake, and is moft indiSemt about 
what adually are the opinions of mankind 
with regard to him, is (till, however, de* 
lighted with the thoughts of what they 
ihould be, with the confcioufhefs that 
though he n^y neither be honoured nor 
applauded, he is flill the proper objed of 
honour and applaufe, and that if mankind 
were cool and candid and confident with 
themfclves, and properly informed of the 
motives and circumilances of his condud, 
they would not fail to honour and applaud 
him. Though he delpifes the opinions 
which are adually entertained of him, he 
has the higheft value for tbofe which ought 
to be entertained of him. That he might 
think himfelf worthy of thofe honourable 
fentiments, and, whatever was the idea 
which other men might conceive of his 
charader, that when he fliould put himfelf 
in their fituation, and confider, not what 
was, but what ought to be their opinion, 
he fhould always have the higheft idea of it 

hinifelf. 
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liimfelfy was the great and exalted motive of 
bis condudl. As even in the love of virtue, 
therefore, there is ftill fome reference, 
though not to what is, yet to what in reafon 
and propriety ought to be, the opinion of 
others, there is even in this refpeA fome af- 
finity between it, and the love of true glory. 
There is, however, at the fame time, a very 
great diflference between them. The man \ 
who ads folely from a regard to what is right 
and fit to be done, from a regard to what is 
the proper objed of efteem and approbation, 
though thefe fentiments ihould never be be- j 
flowed upon him, ads from the mofl: fub- j 
lime and godlike motive which human na- \ 
ture is even^ capable of conceiving. The j 
man, on the other hand, who while he de«* \ 
fires to merit approbation is at the fame time 
anxious to obtain it, though he too is laud- 
able in the main, yet his motives have a 
greater mixture of human infirmity. He 
is in danger of being mortified by the igno- 
rance and injuftice of mankind, and his hap- 
pinefs is expofed to the envy of his rivals 
and the folly of the public. The happinefs 
of the other, on the contrary, is altogether * 

fecure 
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: fecure and independent of fortune, and of 
; the caprice of thofe he lives with. The 
i contempt and hatred which may be thrown 
upon him by the ignorance of mankind, 
he confiders as not belonging to him, and is 
not at all mortified by it. Mankind defpife 
and hate him from a falfe notion of his 
character and condudl. If they knew him 
better, they would efteem and love him. 
It is not him whom, properly fpeaking, 
they hate and defpife, but another perfoa 
whom they miftake him to be. Our friend, 
whom we fhould meet at a mafquerade in 
the garb of our enemy, would be more di- 
verted than mortified, if under that difguifc 
we fliould vent our indignation againft 
him. Such are the fentiments of a man of 
real magnanimity, when expofed to unjuft 
cenfure. It feldom happens, however, that 
human nature arrives at this degree of firm- 
nefs. Though none but the weakeft and 
moft worthlefs of mankind are much de- 
lighted with falfe glory, yet, by a ftrange 
inconfiftcncy, falfe ignominy is often capa- 
ble of mortifying thofe who appear the moft 
rcfolatc and determined. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Mandeville is not fatisfied with re- 
prefenting the frivolous motive of vanity, 
as the fource of all thofe adions which are 
commonly accounted virtuous. He endea- 
vours to point out the imperfedion of hu- 
man virtue in many other refpefts. In 
every cafe, he pretends, it falls fhort of that 
complete felf-denial which it pretends to, 
and, inftead of a conqueft, is commonly 
no more than a concealed indulgence of our 
paffions. Wherever our referve with regard 
to pleafure falls (hort of the mod afcetic 
abftinence, he treats it as grofs luxury and 
fenfuality. Every thing, according to him, 
is luxury which exceeds what is abfolutely 
neceflary for the fupport of human nature, 
fo that there is vice even in the ufe of a 
clean fhirt, or of a convenient habitation. 
The indulgence of the inclination to fex, in 
the moft lawful union, he confiders as the 
fame fenfuality with the moft hurtful gra- 
tification of that paflion, and derides that 
temperance and that chaftity which can be 
pradifed at fo cheap a rate. The ingenious 
fophiftry of his reafoning, is here, as upon 
many other occafions, covered by the am- 
biguity 
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biguity of language. There arc fbme rf 
our paflions which have no other names ex« 
cept thofe which mark the difagreeable and 
offenfivc degree. The fpcGtztor is more 
apt to take notice of them in this decree 
than in any other. When they ihock his 
own fentiments, when they give him fomc 
fort of antipathy and uneafmefs, he is ne- 
ceffarily obliged to attend to them, and is 
from thence naturally led to give them a 
name. When they fall in with the natural 
ilate of his own mind, he is very apt to 
overlook them altogether, and either gives 
them no name at all, or, if he give them 
any, it is one which marks rather the fub* 
jedion and reftraint of the paflion, than 
the degree which it ftill is allowed to fubfift 
in, after it is fo fubjedted and reftrained* 
Thus the common names* of the love of 
pleafure, and of the love of fex, denote a 
vicious and ofFenfive^ degree of thofe paC- 
fions. The words temperance and chaftity, 
on the other hand, feem to mark rather the 
reilraint and fubjedion which they are kept 
uader, than the degree which they are ftill 

J ♦ Luxury and luft. 

allowed 
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allowed to fubfift in. When he can ihow, 
therefore, that they ftill fiibfift in fome de- 
gree, he imagines, he has entirely demo- 
lifhed the reality of the virtues of temper- 
ance and chaftity, and fhown them to be 
mere impofitions upon the inattention and 
fimplicity of mankind, Thofe virtues, how- 
ever, do not require an entire infenfibility 
to the objefts of the paflions which they 
mean to govern. They only aim at reftrain- 
ing the violence of thofe paflions fo far as 
not to hurt the individual, and neither dif- 
turb nor offend the fociety. 

It is the great fallacy of Dn Mandeville^s 
book * to reprefent every paffion as wholly 
vicipus, which is fo in any degree and in 
any diredtion. It is thus that he -treats 
every thing as vanity which has any refer- 
ence, cither to what are, or to what o\ight 
to be the fentiments of others : and it is by 
means of this fophiftry, that he eflabliflies 
his favourite conclufion, that private vices 
are public benefits. If the love of magni- 
ficence, a tafte for the elegant arts and im- 

• Fabk of the Bees. 

provements 
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provcments of human life, for whatever is 
agi\eable in drefs, furniture, or equipage, 
for architedure, ftatuary, painting, and mu* 
fic, is to be regarded as luxury, fenfuality, 
and oftentation, even in thofe whofe (itua- 
tion allows, without any inconveniency, the 
indulgence of thofe paflions, it is certain 
that luxury, fenfuality, and oftentation arc 
public benefits: fince without the qualities 
upon which he thinks proper to beftow fuch 
opprobrious names, the arts of refinement 
could never find encouragement, and muft 
languifh for want of employment* Some 
popular afcetic dodrines which had been 
.current before his time, and which placed 
virtue in the entire extirpation and an-nihi- 
lation of all our paffions, w^ere thereal found-* 
ation of this licentious fyflem. It was 
eafy for Dr. Mandeville to prove, firft, that 
this entire conqueft never adlually took 
place among men; and fecondly, that, if 
it was to take place univcrfally, it would be 
pernicious to fociety, by putting an end to 
all induftry and commerce, and in a man- 
ner to the whole bufmefs of human life. 
By the firfl of thele pronofitions he feemed 

to 
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to prove that there was no real virtue, and 
that what pretended to be fuch, was a mere 
cheat and impofition upon mankind; and 
by the fecond, that private vices were pub- 
lic benefits, fince without them no fociety 
could profper or flourifh. 

Such is the fyftem of Dn Mandeville, 
which once made fo much noife in the 
world, and which, though, perhaps, it ne- 
ver gave occafion to more vice than what 
would have been without it, at leaft taught 
that vice, which arofe from other caufes, to 
appear with more effrontery, and to avow 
the corruption of its motives with a profli- 
gate audacioufnefs which had never been 
heard of before. * 

But how deftrudive foever this fyftem 
may appear, it could never have impofed 
upon fo great a number of perfons, nor 
have occafioned fo general an alarm among 
thofe who are the friends of better prin- 
ciples, had it not in fome refpe£ts bordered 
upon the truth. A fyftem of natural phi- 
lofophy may appear very plaufible, and be 

for 
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for a long time very generally received m 
the world, and yet have no fbundatioa in 
nature, nor any fort of refemblanee to 
the truth. The vortices of Des Cartes were 
regarded by a very ingenious nadon^ for 
near a century together^ as a moft fktisfiic* 
tory account of the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies. Yet it has beeii demon- 
ftrated, to the convidtlon of all mankind^ 
that thefe pretdnded caufes of tbofe won* 
derful effedts, not only do not aAually exiftp 
but are utterly impoflible, and if they did 
exifl could produce no fuch efiedts as are 
afcribed to them. But it is otherwife with 
fyftems of moral philofophy, and an author 
who pretends to account for the origin of 
our moral fentiments, cannot deceive us £o 
grolsly, nor depart fo very far from all re- 
femblanee to the truth. When a traveller 
gives an account of fome diftant country, 
he may impofe upon our credulity the moft 
groundlefs and abfurd fidions as the moft 
certain matters of h&. But when a per- 
fon pretends to inform us of what pafles in 
our neighbourhood, and of the affairs of 
the very parifli which we live in, though 
15 here 
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here too, if we are fo carelefs as not to ex- 
amine things with our own eyes, he may 
deceive us in many refpeds, yet the greateft 
wifehoods which he impofes upon us muft 
bear fome refemblance to the truth, and 
mud even have a confiderable mixture of 
truth jn them. An author who treats of 
natural philofophy, and pretends to aflign 
the caufes of the great phsenomena of the 
univerfe, pretends to give an account of the , 
affairs of a very diftant country, concern- 
ing which he may tell us what he pleafes, 
and as long as his narration keeps within 
the bounds of feeming pofTibility, he need 
not defpair of gaining our belief' But 
when he propofes to explain the origin of 
our defifes and affedtions, of our fentiments 
of approbation and difapprobation, he pre- 
tends to give an account, not only of the 
affairs of the very parifh that we live in, 
but of our own domeftic concerns. Though 
here too, like indolent mafters who put 
their truft in a fteward who deceives them, 
we are very liable to be impofed upon, yet 
we are incapable of pafling any account 
which does not preferve fome little regard 
VOL. II. ' Y ' to 
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to the truth. Some of the articles,, at leaft, 
mud be juft, and even thofe which are moft 
-overcharged muft have had fome founda- 
tion, otherwife the fraud would be deteded 
even by that carelefs infpeftioii which we 
are difpoTed to give. The author who 
fhould afTign, as the caufe of any natural 
fentiment, fome principle^ which neither 
had any connexion with it, nor refembled 
any other principle which had fome fuch 
connexio^li, would appear abfurd and ridi- 
culous to the moft injudicious and unexpe- 
rienced reader. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the different Syftems which have been 
formed concerning the Principle of Ap- 
probation. 

INTRODUCTION. 

AFTER the inquiry concerning the na-* 
tare of virtue, the next queftion of 
importance in Moral Philofophy, is concern- 
ing the principle of approbation, concerning 
the power or faculty of the mind which ren* 
ders certain characters agreeable or difagrce- 
able to us, makes us prefer one tenour of 
conduct to another, denominate the one 
right and the other wrong, and confider the 
one as the objeCl of approbation, honour^ 
and reward; the other as that of blame, 
cenfure, and punifliment. 

Three different accounts have been given 
of this principle of approbati(>n.- Accord- 

¥2 ing 
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ing to fome, we approve and difapprove both 
of our own adlions and of thofe of otherSi 
from felf-Iove only, or from fome view of 
their tendency to our own happinerfs or dif- 
advantage : according to others, realbn, the 
fame faculty by which we diflinguifh be- 
tween truth and falfehood, enables us to 
diftinguifli between what is fit and unfit both 
in adions and afFedlions : according to 
others this diftindion is altogether the ef- 
fect of immediate fentiment and feeling, 
and arifes from the fatisfadion or difguft 
with which the view of cer^ai^ adions or 
afFedions infpires us. Self-love, reafon, 
and fentiment, therefore, are the three dif- 
ferent fources which have been affigned for 
the principle of approbation. 

Before I proceed to give an account of 
thofc different fyftcms, I muft obferve, that 
the determination of this fccond queftion, 
though of the greatcft importance in fpecu- 
lation, is of none in pradice. The quef- 
tion concerning the nature of virtue necef- 
iarily has fome influence upon our notions 
of right and wrong in many particular 

cafes. 
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cafes. That concerning the principle of 
approbation can poflibly have no fuch ef- 
feft. To examine from what contrivance 
or mechanifm within, thofe different no- 
tions or fentiments arife, is a mere matter 
of philofophical curicfity. 



C H A P. I. 

Of thofc Sji/lems which deduce the Principle 
of Approbation ft^om Self- Love. 

THOSE who account for the principle of 
approbation from felf-love, do not all 
account for it in the fame manner, and there 
is a good deal of confufioa and inaccuracy 
in all their different fyftems. According to 
Mr- Hobbes, and many of his followers*, 
man is driven to take refuge in fociety, not 
by any natural Ipve which he bears to his 
pwn kind, but becaufe without the ai&(l- 

♦ Puffcndorff, MandcvHle. 
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ance of others he is incapable of fubfilling 
with eafe or fafety. Society, upon this ac- 
count> becomes neceflary to him, and what- 
ever tends to its fupport and welfare, he 
confiders as having a remote tendency to 
his own Intereft; and, on the contrary, 
whatever is likely to diflurb or deftroy it, 
he regards as in fome meafure hurtful or 
pernicious to himfclf. Virtue is the great 
fupport and vice the great difturber of hu- 
man fociety. The former, therefore, is 
agreeable and the latter offenfive to every 
man ; as from the one he forefees the pro- 
f])crity, and from the other the ruin and dif- 
crdcr of what is fo neceffliry for the com^ 
fort and fecurity of his exillcnce. 

That the tendency of virtue to promote, 
and of vice to diilurb the order of fo- 
ciety, when we confider it coolly and phi- 
lofophically, reflects a very great beauty 
upon the one, and a very great deformity 
upon the other, cannot, as I have obferved 
upon a former occafion, be called in ques- 
tion. Human fociety, when we contem- 
plate it in a certain abftrad and philofo- 

phical 
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phical light, appears like a great, an im- 
menfe machine, whofe regular and harmo- 
nious movertient8 produce a thoufand 
agreeable cffefts. As in any other beauti- 
ful and noble machine that was the pro- 
dGdlion of human art, whatever tended to 
render its movements more fmooth and 
eafy, would derive a beauty from this efTedt, 
and, on the contrary, whatever tended to 
obftru£t them would difpleafe upon that ac- 
count: fo virtue, which is, as it were, the 
fine polifli to the wheels of fociety, necef- 
farily pleafes j while vice, like the vile 
ruft, which makes them jar and grate upon 
one another, is as neceflarily offenfive. This 
account, therefore, of the origin of appro- 
bation and difapprobation, fo far as it derives 
them from a regard to the order of fociety, 
runs into that principle which gives beauty 
to utility, and which I have explained up- 
on a former occafion ; and it is from thence 
that this fyftem derives all that appearance 
of probability which it poflefles. When ; 
thofe authors defcribe the innumerable ad- 
vantages of a cultivated and focial, above a • 
favage and folitary life ; when they expa- \ 
y 4 tiate 
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\ tiate upon the neceflity of ^nrtue and good 
order for the maintenance of the one^ and 

. demonftrate how infallibly the prevalence 
of vice and difobedience to the laws tend 

• to bring back the other, the reader is charm- 
ed with the novelty and grandeur of thofe 
views which they open to him: he fees 
plainly a new beauty in virtue, and a new 
deformity in vice, which he had never 
taken notice of before, and is commonly fo 
delighted with the difcovery, that he feldom 
takes time to reflect, that this political view 
having never occurred to him in his life be- 
fore, cannot poflibly be the ground of that 
approbation and difapprobation with which 
he has always been accuftomed to conddet 
' thofe different qualities. 

Vv^hen thofe authors, on the other hand, 
deduce from felf-love the intereft which wq 
take in the welfare pf fociety, and the ef- 
teem which upon that account we beftow 
upon virtue, they do not mean, that when 
we in this age applaud the virtue of Cato, 
.^nd deteft the villany of Catiline, our fen- 
timcnts are influenced by the notion of any 

benefit 
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benefit we receive fifom the one, or of any \ 
detriment we fufFer from the other. It was J 
not becaufe the profperity or fubverfion of ; 
ibciety, in thofe remote ages and nations, ' 
was apprehended to have any influence ' 
upon our happinefs or mifery in the prefent ; 
times ; that according to thofe philofophers, '• 
we efteemed the virtuous, and blamed the 
diforderly charadler. They never imagined j 
that our fentiments were influenced by any | 
benefit or damage which we fuppofed acr 
tually to redound to us, from either ; but , 
by that which might have redounded to us, 
had we lived in thofe diftant ages and coun- 
tries ; or by that which might ftill redound 
to us, if in our own times we (hould meet 
with charaders of the fame kind. The idea, 
in fhort, which thofe authors were groping 
about, but which they were never able to 
unfold diftindlly, was that indire<a fympa- 
thy which we feel with the gratitude or re- 
fentment of thofe who received the benefit 
or fuflfered the damage refulting from fuch 
oppofite charadlers : and it was this which 
they were indiftinftly pointing at, when 
^hey faid, that it was not the thought of 

what 
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what we had gained or fufiered which 
prompted our applaufe or indignation, but 
the conception or imagination of what 
we might gain or fufFer if we were to ad 
in fociety with fuch aflbciates. 

Sympathy, however, cannot, in any 
fenfe, be regarded as a felfifti principle. 
When I fympathize with your forrow or 
your indignation, it may be pretended, in- 
, deed, that my emotion is founded in felf- 
love, becaufe it arifes from bringing your 
cafe home to myfelf, from putting myfelf 
in your (ituation, and thence conceiving 
what I fhould feel in the like circumftances. 
But though fympathy is very properly faid 
to arife from an imaginary change of fitua^ 
tions with the perfon principally concerned, 
yet this imaginary change is not fuppofed 
to happen to me in my own perfoft and 
charadler, but in that of the perfon with 
whom I fympathize. When I condole 
with you for the lofs of your only fon, in 
order to enter into your grief I do not con- 
fider whJt I, a perfon of fuch a charader 
and profeffion, flxould fuffer, if I had a fon, 

and 
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and if that fon was unfortunately to die : \ 
but I confider what I (hould fufFer if I was j 
really you, and I not only change circum- ; 
ftances with you, but I change perfons and \ 
charadlers. My grief, therefore, is entirely 
upon your account, and not in the leaft 
upon my own. It is not, therefore, in the 
lead felfifh. How can that be regarded as 
a felfifh paflion, which does not arife even 
from the imagination of any thing that has 
befallen, or that relates to myfclf, in my 
own proper perfon and charadler, but 
which is entirely occupied about what re- 
lates to you? A man may fympathize with \ 
a woman in child-bed j though it is im- 
poflible that he fliould conceive himfelf as 
fuffering her pains in his own proper per- 
fon and charadcr. That whole account 
of human nature, however, which deduces 
all fentiments and afifedions from felf-love, 
which has made fo much noife in the world, 
but which, fo far as I know, has never yet 
been .fully and diftin£tly explained, feems 
to me to have arifen from fome confufed 
mifapprchenfion of thefyftem offympathy. 
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CHAP. ir. ^ 

Of tbofe Syjlcms which make Req/on the 
Principle of Approbation. 

IT Is well known to have been the doc- 
trine of Mr. Hobbes, that a ftate of na- 
ture is a ftate of war; and that antece* 
dent to the inftitution of civil government, 
there could be no fafe or peaceable fociety 
among men. To preferve fociety, there- 
fore, according to him, was to fupport civil 
government, and to deftroy civil govern- 
ment was the fame thing as to put an end 
to fociety. But the exiftence of civil go- 
vernment depends upon the obedience that 
is paid to the fupreme magiftrate. The 
moment he lofes his authority, all govern- 
ment is at an end. As felf- prefer vat ion, 
therefore,. teaches men to applaud whatever 
tends to promote the welfare of fociety, and 
to blame whatever is likely to hurt it j fo the 

fame 
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fame principle, if they would think and 
fpeak confiftently, ought to teach them to 
applaud upon all occafions obedience to the 
civil magiftrate, and to blame all difobedi- 
ence and rebellion. The very ideas of 
laudable and blamable, ought to be the 
fame with thofe of obedience, and difobe- 
dience. The laws of the civil magiftrate, 
therefore, ought to be regarded as the fole 
ultimate ftandards of what was juft and un- 
juft, of what was right and wrong. 

It was the avowed intention of Mr, 
Hobbes, by propagating thefe notions, to 
fubjctl the confciences of men immediately 
to the .civil, and not to the ecclefiaftical pow- 
ers, whofe turbulence and ambition, he had 
been taught, by the example of his own 
times, to regard as the principal fource of 
the difordcrs of fociety. His dodrine, 
upon this account, was peculiarly ofFenfive 
to theologians, who accordingly did not 
fail to vent their indignation againft him 
with great afperity and bitternefs. It was 
likewife ofFenfive to all found moralifts, as 
it fuppofed that there was no natural dif- 

tin(flion 
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tin6lion between right and wrong, that 
thefe were mutable and changeable, and 
depended upon the mere arbitrary will of 
the civil magiftrate. This account of 
things, therefore, was atucked from all 
quarters and by all forts of weapons, by 
fober reafon as well as by furious decia* 
mation* 

In order to confute fo odious a doifhinCi 
it was neceflary to prove, that antecedent 
to all law or pofitive inftitution, the mind 
was naturally endowed with a faculty, by 
which it diftinguiihed in certain adlions and 
affedxions, the qualities of right, laudable, 
and virtuous, and in others thofe of wrongs 
blamable, and vicious. 

Law, it was juftly obferved by Dn Cud- 
worth*, could not be the original fource of 
thofe diftindions ; fuice, upon the fuppo- 
fition of fuch a law, it muft either be right 
to obey it, and wrong to difobey it, or in- 
different whether we obeyed it, or difobey- 
ed it. That law which it was indifferent 
♦ Immutable Morality, 1. i. 

whether 
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whether we obeyed or difobeyed, could not, 
it was evident, be the fource of thofe dif- 
tindlions ; neither could that which it was 
right to obey and wrong to difobey, fincc 
even this ftill fuppofed the antecedent no- 
tions or ideas of right and wrong, and that 
obedience to the law was conformable to 
the idea of right, and difobedience to that of 
wrong. 

Since the mind, therefore, had a notion 
of thofe diftindions antecedent to all law, 
it feemed neceflarily to follow, that it de- 
rived this notion from reafori, which point- 
ed out the difference betwfeen Hght and 
wrong, in the fame manner in which it did 
that between truth and falfehood : and this 
conclufion, which, though true in fome re- 
fpeds, is rather hafty in others, was more 
eafily received at a time when the abftrait 
fcience of human nature was but in its in- 
fancy, and before the diftindt offices and 
powers of the different faculties of the hu- 
man mind had been carefully examined 
and diftinguifhed from one another. Whca 
this controverfy with Mn Hobbes was 
8 carried 
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carried on with the greateft warmth and 
keennefs, no other facuhy had been thought 
of from which any fuch ideas could poflibly 
be fuppofed to arife. It became at this 
time, therefore, the popular doctrine, that 
the eflcnce of virtue and vice did not con- 
fift in the conformity or difagreement of 
human adions with the law of a fuperior, 
but in . their conformity or difagreement 
with reafon, which was thus confidered as 
the original fource and principle of appro- 
bation and difapprobation. 

That virtue confifts in conformity to 
reafon, is true in fome refpeflts, and this 
faculty may very juftly be confidered as, in 
fome fenfe, the fource and principle of ap- 
probation and difapprobation, and of all 
folid judgments concerning right and 
wrong. It is by reafon that we difcover 
thofe general rules of juftice by which we 
ought to regulate our adlions : and it is by 
the fame faculty that we form thofe more 
vague and indeterminate ideas of what is 
prudent, of what is decent, of what is ge- 
nerous or noble, which we carry conftantly 

about 
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about with US| aod according to which we ; 
endeavour^ as well as we can, to model the j 
tenor of our condu£):« The general max« ; 
ims of morality are formed, like all other ! 
general maxims, from experience and in- ; 
dudtion. We obfcrve in a great variety of { 
particular cafes what pleafes or difpleafes ! 
our moral faculties, what thefe approve or 
difapprove of, and, by indudion from this ; 
experience, we eftablifh thofe general rules. ; 
But indudion is always regarded as one of ; 
the operations of reafon. From reafon^ 
therefore, we are very properly faid to de- 
rive all thofe general maxims and ideas* 
It is by thefe, however, that we regulate 
the greater part of our moral judgments^ . 
which would be extremely uncertain and : 
precarious if they depended altogether upon 
what is liable to fo many variations as im« . 
mediate fentiment and feeling, which the 
different dates of health and humour are 
capable of altering fo effentially. As our 
moil folid judgments, therefore^ with re* 
gard to right and wrong, are regulated by 
^axims and ideas derived from an indudtion 
of reafon, virtue may very properly be faid 
VOL. II. X to 
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to confift in a conformity to reafon, and fo 
far this faculty may be confidered as the 
fource and principle of approbation and 
difapprobation. 

But though reafon is undoubtedly the 
fource of the general rules of morality, and 
of all the moral judgments wbich we form 
by means of them ; it is altogether abfurd 
and unintelligible to fuppofe that the firft 
perceptions of right and wrong can be de- 
rived from reafon, even in thofe particular 
cafes upon the experience of which the 
general rules are formed. Thefe firft per- 
ceptions, as well as all other experiments 
upon which any general rules are founded, 
cannot be the objed of reafon, but of im« 
mediate fenfe and feeling. It is by finding 
in a vafl variety of inflances that one tenor 
of TConduiSt conftantly pleafes in a certain 
manner, and that another as conflantly 
difpleafes the mind, that we form the gene- 
ral rules of morality. But reafon cannot 
render any particular otjefl: either agree- 
able or difagreeable to the mind for its own 
&ke. Reafou may (how that this objedl 

is 
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is the means of obtaining feme other which » 
28 naturally either pleafing or difpleafing, j 
and in this manner may render it either ! 
agreeable or difagreeable for the fake of " 
fomething elfe. But nothing can be agree- 
able or difagreeable for its own fake, which 
is not rendered fuch by immediate fenfe 
and feeling. If virtue, therefore, in every \ 
particular inftance, neceffarily pleafes for 
its own fake, and if vice as certainly dif- 
pleafes the mind, it cannot be reafon, but 
immediate fenfe and feeling, which, in this 
manner, reconciles us to the one, and 
alienates us from the other, 

Pleafure and pain are the great objeds of 
defire and averfion: but thefe are diftin- . 
guiihed not by reafon, but by immediate 
fenfe and feeling. If virtue, therefore, be 
defirable for its own fake, and if vice be, 
in the fame manner, the obje£l of averfion, 
it cannot be reafon which originally diftin* 
guifhes thofe different qualities, but im- 
mediate fenfe and feeling. 

z 2 As 
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As reafon, however, in a certain fenfe^ 
may juftly be confidered as the principle of 
approbation and difapprobation, thefe fen- 
timents were, through inattention, long re- 
garded as originally flowing from the ope- 
rations of (his faculty. Dn Hutchefon had 
the merit of being the firfl who diftinguifh- 
cd with any degree of precifion in what 
refpe^ all moral diftindions may be faid to 
arife from reafon, and in what refpedt they 
are founded upon immediate fenfe and feel« 
xng. In his iUuftrations upon the moral 
fenfe he has explained this fo fully, and, 
in my opinion, fo unanfwerably, that, if any 
controverfy is ftill kept up about this fub- 
jed, I can impute it to nothing, but either 
to inattention to what that gentleman has 
written, or to a fuperftitious attachment to 
certain forms of expreflion, a weaknefs not 
very uncommon among the learned, et 
pecially in fubjedts fo deeply intereAing as 
the prefent, in which a man of virtue is 
often loath to abandon, even the propriety 
of a fmgle phrafe which he has been ac- 
cuftomed to. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Of tbofc Sji/lems which make Sentiment the. 
Principle of Approbation. 

THOSE fyftems which make fentlment 
the principle of approbation may be 
divided into two different claflfes. 

I. According to fome, the principle of 
approbation is founded upon a fentiment of 
a peculiar nature, upon a particular power 
of perception exerted by the mind at the 
view of certain adions or affedions ; fome 
of which afFeding this faculty in an agree- 
able and others in a difagreeable manner, 
the former are {lamped with the charader^ 
of right, laudable, and virtuous ; the latter 
with thofe of wrong, blamable, and vicious. 
This fentiment being of a peculiar nature 
diftind from every other, and the efie<St of 
^a particular power of perception, they 

z 3 give 
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give it a particular namei and call it a 
moral fenfe. 

IL According to others, in order to ac- 
count for the principle of approbation, 
there is no occafion for fuppofing any new 
power of perception which had never been 
heard of before : Nature, they imagine, ads 
here, as in all other cafes, with the ftrideft 
OBconomy, and produces a multitude of ef- 
fects from one and the fame caufe; and 
fympathy, a power which has always been 
taken notice of, and with which the mind 
is manifeftly endowed, is, they think, fuf- 
ficient to account for all the effedls afcribed 
to this peculiar faculty. 

I. Dr. Hutchefon* had been at great 
pains to prove that the principle of appro- 
bation was not founded on felf-love. He 
had demonftrated too that it could not arife 
from any operation of reafon. Nothing 
remained, he thought, but to fuppofe it a 
feculty of a peculiar kind, with which Na- 

♦ Inquiry concerning Virtue. 
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ture had endowed the human mind, in or- 
der to produce this one particular and im- 
portant effed. When felf-k)ve and reafbrt 
vere both excladed^ it did not occur to him 
that there was any other known faculty of 
the mind which could in any rcfpcdJ: 
anfwer this purpofe. 

This new power of perception he calleil 
a moral fenfe, and fuppofed it to be fome- 
what analogous to the external fenfes. As 
the bodies around us, by afieding thefe in 
a certain manner, appear to poflefs the dif- 
ferent qualities of found, tafte, odour^ 
colour ; fo the various affed^ions of the 
human mind, by touching this particulair 
faculty in a certain manner, appear to pof^ 
fefs the different qualities of amiable and 
odious, of virtuous and vicious, of right 
and wrong. 

The various fenfes or powers of perccp J 
tion*, from which the human mind derives 
all its fimple ideas, were,' according to this 

* Treatife of the PaiSoos. - 

z 4 fyftem, 
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fyfiem, of two different kiada, of which 

tbe one were called the dired or antecedent, 

the other, the reflex or confequent fenfes. 

The dired feofes were thofe Esiculties from 

which the mind derived the perception of 

fuch fpecies of things as did not prefuppofe 

the antecedent perception of any other. 

Thus founds and colours were objects of 

the dired- fenfes. To hear a found or to 

fee a cdiov^x does not prefupppfe the ante* 

cedent perception of any other quality or 

objedt. The reflex or confequent fenfes, 

on the other hand, were thofe Acuities from 

which the mind derived the perception of 

fuch fpecies of things as prefuppofed the 

antecedent perception of fome other* Thus 

Jxarmony and beauty were objedis of the 

refle.^ fenfe3. In order to perceive thq 

harmony of a found, or the beauty of a 

colour, we muft firft perceive the found or 

the colour. The moral fenfe was confider- 

cd as a faculty of this kind^ That faculty, 

which Mr. Locke calls refledlion, and firom. 

which be derived the fimple ideas of thQ 

different paflions and emotions of the hu- 

maA mind, was, acgordipg to Dr. Hutche* 

fon, 
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fpn, a direft internal fenfc. That faculty 
again by which we perceived the beauty or 
deformity, the virtue or vice of thofe di(Fer« 
ent paflions and emotions^ was a reflex^ in-^ 
ternal fenfe. 

Dr^ Hutchefon endeavoured ftill further 
tp.fupport this dodrine, by fhewing that it 
was agreeable to the analogy of nature, and 
that the mind was endowed with a variety 
of other reflex fenfes exa6;ly flmilar to the 
moral fenfe ; fuch as a fenfe of beauty and 
deformity in external objeds; a public 
fenfe^ by which we fympathize with the 
happinefs or mifery of our fellow^creatures; 
a fenfe of ihame and honour, and a fenfe of 
ridicule. 

But notwithftanding all the pains which 
this ingenious pbilofopher has taken to 
prove that the principle of approbation is 
founded in a peculiar power of perception, 
fomewhat analogous to the external fenfes, 
there are fome confequences which he ac- 
knowledges to follow from this dodrine, 
that will, perhapsi be regarded by many as 

a fuf. 
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a fufficicnt confutation of it*. The qualities, 
; he allows*, which belong to the objeds of 
1 any fenfe, cannot, without the greateft ab-^ 
1 furdity, be afcjibed to the fenfe itfelf. Who* 
ever thought of calling the fenfe of feeing 
black or white, the fenfe of hearing loud or 
low, or the fenfe of tailing fweet or blftcr ? 
I And, according to him, it is equally abfurd' 
; to call our moral faculties virtuous or vicious^ 
i morally good or evil. Thefe quajitieS be^ 
i long to the objects of thofe faculties, not to 
) the faculties themfelves. If any man, there- 
fore, was fo abfurdly conftituted as to ap- 
. prove of cruelty and injuftice as the higheft 
virtues, and to difapprove of equity and 
humanity as the moft pitiful vices, fuch a 
conftitution of mind might indeed be re- 
garded as inconvenient both to the indi- 
vidual and to the fociety, and likewife' as 
ftrange, furprifmg, and unnatural in itfelf; 
but it could not, without the greateft ab- 
furdity, be denominated vicious or morally 
evil. 

* Uluftrations upon the. Moral Scnfe, ic£l* i* 
P- 23 7» et fcq. ; third editioiu 

Yet 
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Y^t furely if we faw any man flioutingj^r 
with admiration and applaufe at a barbae' 
reus and unmerited execution, which fome 
infolent tyrant had ordered, we ihould not 
think we were guilty of any great abfurdity 
in denominating this behaviour vicious and 
morally evil in th$ higheil degree, though> 
it exprefled nothing but depraved moral i 
faculties, or an abfurd approbation of this 1 
horrid adion, as of what was noble, mag«> 
nanimous, and great. Our heart, I imagine^ 
at the fight of fuch a fpe<ftator, would for- i 
get for a while its fympathy with the fufier* \ 
er, and feel nothing but horror and detefta- , 
tion, at the thought of io execrable % 
wretch. We ihould abominate him even 
more than the tyrant who might be goaded 
on by the ftrong paffions of jealoufy, fear^ 
and refentment, and upon that account be 
more excufable. But the fentiments of the 
fpedator would appear altogether without 
caufe or motive, and therefore mod: per- 
fedly and completely deteftable. There is 
no perverfion of fentiment or affedlion 
which our heart would be more averfe to 
enter into, or which it would reje(^ with 

greater 
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greater hatred and indignation than one oi 
this kind ; and fo far from regarding fuch 
a conftitution of mind as being merely 
fomething ftrange or inconvenient^ and not 
in any refpedl vicious or morally evil, we 
jhould rather confider it as the very laft 
and moil dreadful ftage of moral depravity. 

Corred moral fentiments, on the con- 
trary, naturally appear in fome degree laud- 
able and morally good. The man, whofe 
cenfure and applaufe are upon all occafions 
iliited with the greateft accuracy to the 
value or unworthinefs of the object, feems 
to defcrve a degree even of moral approba- 
tion. We admire the delicate precilion of 
his moral fentiments: they lead our own 
judgments, and, upon account of their un- 
common and furprifing juftnefs, they even 
excite our wonder and applaufe. We can- 
not indeed be always fure that the condudr 
of fuch a perfon would be in any refpecl 
correfpondent to the precifion and accuracy 
of his judgments concerning the condudl of 
others. Virtue requires habit and refolution 
of mind, as well as delicacy of fentiment | 

and 
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and unfortunately the fortier qualities are 
ibmetimes wanting, where the latter is in 
the grcateft pcrfcaion. This difpofitioq 
of mind, hpwever, though it may fome- 
times be attended with imperfedlions, is in- 
compatible with any thing that is grofsly 
criminal, and is the happieft foundation up-' 
on which the fuperftrufture of perfect vir- 
tue can be built. There ar^ many .men 
who mean very well, and ferioufly purpoflb 
to do what they think their duty, who not- 
withftanding are difagreeable on account 
of the coarfenefs of their moral fentiments. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that though the 
principle of approbation is not founded upon 
any power of perception that is in any re- 
fpe£t analogous to the external fenfes, it may 
dill be founded upon a peculiar fefltiment 
which anfwers this one particular purpofe 
and no other. Approbation and difappro^ 
bation, it may be pretended, are certain 
feelings or emotions which arife In the 
mind upon the view of different charadters 
and adtions; and as refentment might be 
called a fenfe of injurie3| or gratitude a 

fenfe 
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fenfe of benefitSi fo thefe may very pro- 
perly receive the name of a fenfe of right 
and wrong, or of a moral fenfe. 

But this account of things, though it may 
Bot be liable to the fame objedions with the 
foregoing, is expofed to others whkh are 
equally unanfwerable. 

Hrft of all, whatever variations iany par- 
ticular emotion may undergo, it ftill pre« 
ferves the general features which diftinguifh 
it to be an emotion of fuch a kind, and 
thefe general features are always more ftrik- 
ing and remarkable than any variation 
which it may undergo in particular cafes. 
Thus anger is an emotion of a particular 
kind : and accordingly its general features 
are always more diftinguifhable than all the 
variations it undergoes in particular cafes. 
Anger againft a man is, no doubt, fome* 
what different from anger againft a woman, 
and that again from anger againft a child. 
In each of thofe three cafes, the general 
paflion of anger receives a different modifi* 
cation -from the particular charader of its 

object, 
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objtd, as may eafily be obferved by the at- 
tentive. But flill the general features of 
the paflion predominate in all thefe cafes. 
To diftinguifli thefe, requires no nice ob- 
fervation : a very delicate attention, on the 
contrary, is neceffary to difcover their va- 
riations: every body takes notice of the 
former ; fcarce any body obfcrves the lat- 
ter. If approbation and difapprobation^ 
therefore, were, like gratitude and refent- 
ment, emotions of a particular kind, di{^ 
tina from every other, we fhould expe<3: 
that in all' the variations which cither of them 
might undergo, it would ftill retain the 
general features which mark it to be an emo- 
tion of fuch a particular kind, clear^ 
plain, and eafily diftinguifhable. But in 
fadl it happens quite otherwife. If we at« 
tend to what we really feel when upon dif- 
ferent occafions we either approve or difap- 
prove, we fhall find that our emotion in 
one cafe is often totally different from that 
in another^ and that no common features 
can poilibty be difcovered between them. 
Thus the approbation with which wevi^vir 
a tender^ delicate, and humane fentiment, is 

quite 
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quite different from that with whicli we 
are ftruck by one that appears great, daring, 
and magnanimous. Our approbadon of 
both may, upon different occafionSy be per- 
fect and entire ; but we are foftened by 
the one, and we are elevated by the other, 
and there is no fort of refemblance between 
the emotions which they excite in us. But^ 
according to that fyftem which I have been 
endeavouring to eftablifh, this muft necef- 
farily be the cafe. As the emodons of the 
perfon whom we approve of, are, in thofc 
two cafes, quite oppofite to one another, and 
as our approbation arifes from fympathy 
with thofe oppofite emotions, what we feel • 
upon the one occafion, can have no fort of 
refemblance to what we feel upon the other. 
But this could not happen if approbation 
confided in a peculiar emotion which had 
nothing in common with the fentiments 
we approved of, but which arofe at the 
view of thofe fentiments, like any other 
pailion at the view of its proper objed. 
The fame thing holds true with regard to 
difapprobation. Our horror for cruelty has 
no fort of refemblance to our contempt for 

mean-* 
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mean-fpiritednefs. It is quite a different . 
fpecies of difcord which we feel at the j 
view of thofe two different vices, between j 
our own minds and thofe of the perfon j 
whofe fentiments and behaviour we coa- i 
fider. j 

j 
Secondly, I have already obferved, that . 
hot only the different paffions or affedions ; 
of the human mind which are approved or i 
difapproved of, appear morally good or evil, \ 
but that proper and improper approbation : 
appear to our natural fentiments, to be ; 
ftamped with the fame charafters. I would i 
afk, therefore, how it is, that, according to 
this fyftem, we approve or difapprove 
of proper or improper approbation ? To 
this queflion there is, I imagine, but one rea« . 
fonable anfwer, which can poflibly be given. 
It mud be faid, that when the approba- 
tion with which our neighbour regards 
the condufl: of a third perfon coincides with 
cur own, we approve of his approbation, 
and confider it as, in fome meafure, morally 
good ; and that, on the contrary, when it 
does not coincide with our own fenti- 
VOL. II. A A ments, 
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merits, we difapprove of it, and con- 
fidcr it as, in fome meafure, morally cviL 
It muft be allowed, therefore, that, at 
leaft in this one cafe, the coincidence or 
oppofition of fentiments, between the 
obferver and the perfon obferved, con- 
flit utes moral approbation or difappro- 
bation. And if it does fo in this one cafe, 
I would afk, why not in every other? to 
what purpofe imagine a new power of 
perception in order to account for thofc 
fentiments ? 

Againft every account of the principle of 
appra!\ition, Vvhich makes it depend upon a 
peculiar fcntinicnt, diftindk from every other, 
1 would objcd; that it is ftrange that this 
fcntiment, which PFOvidence undoubtedly 
intended to be tlie governing principle of 
human nature, fliould hitherto have been 
fo little taken notice of, as not to have got a 
name in any language. The word moral 
fenfe is of very late formation, and cannot 
yet be confiocrcd as making part of the 
li'iiglilh tongue. The word approbation 
has but within thcfc few years been appro- 
priated 
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priated to dengte peculiarly any thing of 
this kind. In propriety of language we i 
approve of whatever is entirely to our fa- ; 
tisfadion^ of the form of a building, of the ; 
contrivance of a machine, of the flavour of ; 
a dilb of meat. The word confcience does ! 
not immediately denote any moral faculty j 
by which we approve or difapprove. Con- ; 
Icience fuppofes, indeed, the exiftence of : 
fome fuch faculty, and properly fignifies ;. 
our confcioufnefs of having aded agreeably : 
or contrary to its directions. When love, ; 
hatred, joy, forrow, gratitude, refentment, ' 
with fo many other paflions which are all 
fuppofed to be the fubjeAs of this principle^ 
have made themfelves coniiderable enough , 
to get titles to know them by, is it not fur- 
prifing that the fovereign of them all fhould 
hitherto have been fo little heeded, that, a 
few philofophers excepted, nobody has yet 
thought it worth while to beftow a name 
upon it ? 

When we approve of any charader or ac- 
tion, the fentiments which we feel, are, ac- 
cording to the foregoing fyftem, derived • 
A A 2 from 



r 
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from four fources, which are in fbme re- 
fpeds different from one another. Firft, 
we fympathize with the motives of the 
agent j fecondly, we enter into the grati- 
tude of thofe who receive the benefit of hi» 
adions ; thirdly, we obferve that his con- 
duct has been agreeable to the general 
rules by which thole two fympathies gene- 
i rally adb ; and, laft of all, when "we confix* 
• der fuch a£lions as making a part of a fyf* 
I tern of behaviour which tends to promote 
I the happinefs either of the individual or of 
; the fociety, they appear to derive a beauty 
: from this utility, not unlike that which we 
i afcribe to any well-contrived machine. 
< After deducing, in any one particular cafe, 
all that muft be acknowledged to proceed 
from fome one or other of thefe four prin- 
ciples, I fliould be glad to know what re- 
mains, and 1 {l\2il\ freely allow this overplus 
to be afcribed to a moral fenfe, or to any 
other peculiar faculty, provided any body 
will afcertain precifely what this overplus 
is. It might be cxpeded, perhaps, that if 
there was any fuch peculiar principle, fuch 
as this moral fcnfe is fuppofed to be, wc 

ihould 
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fliould feel it, in fome particular cafes, fe- - 
parated and detached from every other, as 
"we often feel joy, forrow, hope, and fear, 
pure and unmixed with any other emotion* 
This however, I imagine, cannot even be 
pretended. I have never heard any in- ; 
fiance alleged in which this principle could j 
be faid to exert itfelf alone and unmixed i 
with fympathy or antipathy, with gratitude \ 
pr refcntment, with the perception of the 
agreement or difagreement of any adlioij 
to an eftabliflied rule, or laft of all with : 
that general tafte for beauty and order which ; 
is excited by inanimated as well as by ani*- ^ 
mated objeds, 

II. There is another fyftem which at'- 
tempts to account for the origin of our mo- 
ral fentiments from fympathy, diftin£t from 
that which I have been endeavouring to 
cftabliih. It is that which places virtue in 
utility, and accounts for the pleafure with 
which the fpedator furveys the utility of 
finy quality from fympathy with the hap- 
pinipis of thofe who are a£feded by it. 

A A 3 This 
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This fympathy is different both from that 
by which we enter into the motives of the 
agent, and from that by which we go along 
with the gratitude of the perfons who are 
benefited by his adions. It is the fame 
principle with that by which we approve 
of a well-contrived machine. But no ma- 
chine can be the objedl of either of thofc 
two laft mentioned fympathies. I have al- 
ready, in the fourth part of this difcourfe, 
given fome account of this fyftcm. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the Manner in which different Authors 

have treated of the pradlical Rales 

of Morality. 

IT was obferved in the third part of this 
difcourfe, that the rules of juftice are the 
only rules of morality which are precife 
and accurate; that thofe of all the other 
virtues are loofe, vague, and indeterminate j 
that the firft may be compared to the rules 
of grammar; the otI>ers to thofe which 
critics lay down for the attainment of what 
is fublime and elegant in compofition^ and 
which prefenl us rather with a general idea 
of the perfedion we ought to aim at, than 
afford us any certain and infallible direct 
tions for acquiring it. 

As the different rules of morality admit 

fuch different degrees of accuracy, thofe 

authors who have endeavoured to coUefl: 

A A 4 and 
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and digeft them into fyftems have done it 
in two different manners ; and one fct has 
followed through the whole that loofc 
method to which they were naturally di- 
redlcd by the confideration of one fp^cies 
of virtues ; while another has as univerfally 
endeavoured to introduce into their pre- 
cepts that fort of accuracy of which only 
fome of them are fufceptible. The firft 
have wrote like critics, the fecond like 
grammarians. 

I. The firft, among whom we may 
count all the ancient moralifts, have con- 
tented themfelves with defcribing in a 
general manner the different vices and vir- 
tues, and with pointing out the deformity 
and mifery of the one difpofition as well as 
the propriety and happinefs of the other, 
but have not affcded to lay down many 
precife rules that are to hold good unexcep- 
tionably in all particular cafes. They have 
only endeavoured to afcertain, as far as 
language is capable of afcertaining, firft. 
wherein confifts the fentiment of the heart, 
iipon which each particular virtue is found- 
ed, 
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ed, what fort of internal feeling or emotion 
it is which conftitutes the eflence of friend- 
IJiip, of humanity, of generofity, of jufticc^ 
of magnanimity, and of all the other virtues, 
as well as of the vices which are oppofed to 
them: and, fecondly, what is the general 
way of ading, the ordinary tone and tenor 
of condudi to which each of thofe fentiments 
would diredl us, or how it is that a friend- 
ly, a generous, a brave, a juft, and a humane 
man, would, upon ordinary occafions, chufc 
to ad. 

To charafterize the fentiment of the 
heart, upon which each particular virtue is 
founded, though it requires both a delicate 
and an accurate pencil, is a taik, however, 
which may be executed with fome degree of 
exadnefs. It is impoflible, indeed, to ex- 
prefs all the variations which each fentiment 
either does or ought to undergo, according 
to every poflible variation of circumftances. 
They are endlefs, and language wants names 
to mark them by. The fentiment of friend- 
ifaip, for example, which we feel for an. old 
|nan is diflferent from that which we feel fov 

a young: 
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'i o ch lulbc, in a general manner, what 
41 the ordinary way of adling to which 

each 
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each virtue would prompt us, is ftill more 
eafy. It is, indeed, fcarce poflible to de- 
fcribe the internal fentiment or emotion 
upon which it is founded, without doing 
fomething of this kind. It is impoflible by 
language to exprefs, if I may fay fo, the in- 
vifible features of all the different modifica- 
tions of pafRon as they £how themfelves 
within. There is no other way of marking 
and diftinguiftiing them from one another, 
but by delcribing the effedts which they 
produce without, the alterations which 
they occafion in the countenance, in the air 
and external behaviour, the refolutions they 
fuggeft, the aftions they prompt ta It is 
thus that Cicero, in the firft bookx>f his Of- 
fices, endeavours to diredl us to the pradice 
of the four cardinal virtues, and that Ari- 
ftotle in the pradical parts of his Ethics, 
points out to us the different habits by 
which he would have us regulate our be- 
haviour, iiieh as liberality, magnificence, 
magnanimity, and even jocularity and good- 
humour, qualities which that indulgent 
philofopher has thought worthy of a place 
in the catalogue of the virtues, though the 
8 lightnefs 
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lightnefs of that approbation which yfc 
naturally beftow upon them, fhould not 
fcem to entitle them to fo venerable a name. 

Such works prefcnt us with agreeable 
and lively pictures of manners. By the 
vivacity of their defcriptions they inflame 
our natural love of virtue, and increale our 
abhorrence of vice: by the juftnefs as well 
as delicacy of their obfervations they may 
often help both to correft and to aicertain 
our natural fentiments with regard to the 
propriety of condudi, and fuggefting many 
nice and delicate attentions, form us to a 
more exadl juftnefs of behaviour, than 
what, without fuch inftrudion, we fhould 
have been apt to think of. In treating of 
the rules of morality, in this manner, con- 
fifts the fcience which is properly called 
Ethics, a fcience which, though like criti- 
cifm it does not admit of the moft accurate 
precifion, is, however, both highly ufeful 
and agreeable. It is of all others the moil 
fufceptible of the embellifhments of elo- 
quence, and by means of them of beftow- 
ing, if that be poffible, a new importance 

upoi\ 
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Upon the fmallcft rules of duty. Its pre- 
cepts, when thus drefled and adorned, are 
capable of producing upon the flexibility of 
youth^ the nobleil and mod lading impref- 
fions, and as they fall in with the natural 
magnanimity of that generous age, they are 
able to infpire, for a time at leaft, the mod 
heroic refolutions, and thus tend both to 
tftablifti and confirm the beft and moft ufe- 
ful habits of which the mind of man is fuf- 
ceptible. Whatever precept and exhorta- 
tion can do to animate us to the praCtice of 
virtue, is done by this ffcience delivered in 
this manner. 

II. The fecond fet of moralifts, among 
whom we may count all the cafuifts of the 
middle and latter ages of the chriftian church, 
as well as all thofe who in this and in the 
preceding century have treated of what is 
called natural jurifprudence, do not content 
themfelves with charadlerizing in this gene- 
ral manner that tenor of condudl which 
they would recommend to us, but en- 
deavour to lay down exadt and precife rules 
for the dire^ion of every circumftance of 

our 
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our behaviour. As juftice is the only virtue 
with regard to which fuch exadt rules can 
properly be given ; it is this virtue that has 
chiefly fallen under the connderation of 
thofe two different fets of writers. They 
treat of it, hov/ever, in a very different 
manner. 

Thofe who write upon the principles of 
jurifprudence, confider only what the perfon 
to whom the obligation is due, ought to 
think himfelf entitled |to exa£l: by force ; 
what every impartial fpedator would ap- 
prove of him for exading^ or what a judge 
or arbiter, to whom he had fubmitted his 
cafe, and who had undertaken to do him 
juftice, ought to oblige the other perfon to 
fufFer or to perform. The cafuifts, on die 
other hand, do not fo much examine what 
it is, that might properly be exa<!ied by 
force, as what it is, that the perfon who 
owes the obligation ought to think himfelf 
bound to perform from the moft facred and 
fcrupulous regard to the general rules of 
juftice, and from the moft confcientious 
dread, either of wronging his neighbour, 

or 
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or of violating the integrity of his own cha-. 
radler. It is the end of jurifprudence to 
prefcribe rules for the decifions of judges 
and arbiters. It is the end of cafuiftry to 
prefcribe rules for the conduft of a good 
man. By obferving all the rules of jurifpru- 
dence, fuppofmg them ever fo perfedt, we 
lliould deferve nothing but to be free froni 
external punifhment. By obferving thofe! 
of cafuiftry, fuppofmg them fuch as they| 
ought to be, we fhould be entitled to con- 1 
fiderable praife by the exadk and fcnipulous | 
delicacy of our behaviour. \ 

It may frequently happen that a good 
tnan ought to think himfelf bound, from a 
facred and confcientious regard to the gene- 
ral rules of juftice, to perform many things 
which it would be the higheft injuftice to 
extort from him, or for any judge or arbiter 
to impofe upon him by force. To give a 
trite example ; a highwayman, by the fear 
of death, obliges a traveller to promife him 
a certain fum of money. Whether fuch a 
promife, extorted in this manner by unjuft 
force, ought to be regarded as obligatory, 

is 
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is a quedion that has been veiy much de- 
bated* 

If we confider it merely as a qucftion of 
jurifprudence, the decifion can admit of no 
doubt. It would be abfurd to fuppofe that 
the highwayman can be entitled to- ufe 
force to conftrain the other to perform. To 
extort the promife was a crime 'which de-* 
ferved the higheft punifhment, and to ex- 
tort the performance would only be adding 
a new crime to the former. He can com- 
plain of no injury who has been only de- 
ceived by the perfon by whom he might 
juftly have been killed. To fuppofe that a 
judge ought to enforce the obligation of 
fuch promifcs, or that the magiftrate ought 
to allow them to fuftain adtion at law, would 
be the moft ridiculous of all abfurdities. 
If wc coniider this queftion, therefore, as a 
queftion of jurifprudence, we can be at no 
lofs about the decifion. 

But if we confider it as a queflion of ca- 
fuiftry, it will not be fo eafily determined. 
Whether a good man, from a confcientious 

regard 
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regard to that moft facred rule of juftice, 
which commands the obfcrvance of all feri- 
ous promifes, would not think himfelf bound 
to perform, is at lead much more doubtful. 
That no regard is due to the difappointment 
of the wretch who brings him into this 
fituation, that no injury is done to the rob- 
ber, and confequently that nothing can be 
extorted by force, will admit of ;io fort of 
difpute. But whether fome regard is not, 
in this cafe, due to his own dignity and 
honour, to the inviolable facrednefs of that 
part of his charadier which makes him 
reverence the law of truth and abhor every 
thing that approaches to treachery and falfe- 
hood, may, perhaps, more reafonably be 
made a queftion. The cafuifts accordingly 
are greatly divided about it. One party, 
with whom we may count Cicero among 
the ancients, among the moderns, PufFen- 
dorf; Barbeyrac his commentator, and 
above all the late Dr. Hutchefon, one who 
in moft cafes was by no means a loofe cafuift, 
determine, without any hefitation, that no 
fort of regard is due to any fuch promife, 
and that to think otherwife is mere weak- 
VOL. IT. B B nefs 
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nefs and fuperftition. Another party, 
among whom we may reckon * feme of 
the ancient fathers of the church, as well as 
fome very eminent modem cafuifts, haTe 
been of another opinion, and have judged 
all fuch promifes obligatory. 

If we confider. the matter according to 
the common fentiments of mankind, vit 
ihall find that fome regard would be 
thought due even to a promife of this kind; 
but that it is impoflible to determine how 
much, by any general rule, that will apply 
to all cafes without exception. The man 
who was quite frank and eafy in making 
promifes of this kind, and who violated 
them with as little ceremony, we ihould 
not chufe for our friend and compa- 
nion. A gentleman who fhould promife 
a highwayman five pounds and not perform, 
would incur fome blame. If the fum pro- 
mifed, however, was very great, it might 
be more doubtful, what was proper to be 
done. If it was luch, for example, that 
the payment of it would entirely ruin the 
family of the promifcr, if it was fo great as 
* St. Augultine^ La Placettc, 

to 
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to be fufEcient for promoting the moft ufe- 
ful purpofesf^ it would appear in fome mea- 
fure criminal, at lead extremely improper, ; 
to throw it, for the fake of a' pundilio, into 
fuch worthlefs hands. The man who 
ihould beggar himfelf, or who fliould throw 
away an hundred thoufand pounds, though 
he could afford that vaft fum, for the fake 
of obferving fuch a parole with a thief, 
would appear to the common fenfe of man- 
kind, abfurd and extravagant in the high- 
eft degree. Such profufion would feem in- 
confiftent with his duty, with what he owed 
both to himfelf and others, and what, there- 
fore, regard to a promife extorted in this 
manne;-, could by no means authorife. To 
fix, however, by any precife rule, what de- 
gree of regard ought to be paid to it, or 
what might be the greateft fum which 
could be due from it, is evidently impofllble. 
This would vary according to the charadlers 
of the pcrfons, according to their circum- 
ftances, according to the folemnity of the 
promife, and even according to the incidents 
of the rencounter : and if the promifer had 
been treated with a great deal of that fort 
B B 2 of 
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of gallantry/ which is fometimes to be met 
with in perfons of the moft abandoned cha- 
raders, more would feem due than upoa 

i other occafions. It may be faid in general, 
that exaft propriety requires the obfervancc 
of all fuch promifes, wherever it is not in- 

. confident with fome other duties that are 
more facred ; fuch as regard to the public 
intereft, to thofe whom gratitude, whom 
natural affedion, or whom the laws of pro- 
per beneficence Ihould prompt us to provide 
for. But, as was formerly taken notice of, 
we have no precife rules to determine what 
external adions are due from a regard to 
fuch motives, nor, confequently, when it is 
that thofe virtues are inconfiftent with the 
obfervance of fuch promifes* 

It IS to be obferved, however, that when- 
ever fuch promifes are violated, though for 
the moft necefTary reafons, it is always with 
fome degree of diflionour to the perfoQ 
who made them. After they are made, 
wc may be convinced of the impropriety of 
obfcrving them. But ftill there is fome 
fault in having made them. It is at leaft a 

departure 
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departure from the Iii<z;hen: and noblcd 
maxims of magnanimity and honour. Aj 
brave man ought to die, rather than make a; 
promife which he can neither keep without 
folly, nor violate without ignominy. For. 
fome degree of ignominy always attends a 
fituation of this kind. Treachery and falfe- 
hood are vices fo dangerous, fo dreadful, 
and, at the fame time, fuch as may fo eafily, 
and, upon many occafions, fo fafcly be in- 
dulged, that we are more jealous of them 
than of almoft any other. Our imagination 
therefore attaches the idea of (hamc to all 
violations of faith, in every circumftance 
and in every fituation. They refemble, in 
this refpedt, the violations of chaftity in the 
fair fex, a virtue of which, for the like rea- 
fons, we are exceffively jealous ; and our • 
fcntiments are not more delicate with re- 
gard to the one, than with regard to the 
other. Breach of chaftity diftionours irre- 
trievably. No circumftances, no folicitation 
can excufe it; no forrow, no repentance 
atone for it. We are fo nice in this refpect 
that even a rape difiionours, and the inno- 
B B 3 cence 
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ccnce of the mind cannot, in our imagina- 
tion, wafh out the pollution of the body. 
It is the fame cafe with the violation of 
faith, when it has been folemnly pledged, 
even to the moft worthlefs of mankind. 
Fidelity is fo neceflary a virtue, that wc 
apprehend it in general to be due even to 
thcfe to whom nothing elfe is due, and 
whom we think it lawful to kill and de- 
ftroy. It is to no purpofe that the perfon 
who has been guilty of the breach of it| 
urges that he promifed in order to fave his 
life, and that he broke his promife becaufe 
it was inconfiftent with fome other refped- 
able duty to keep it. Thefe circumftances 
may alleviate, but cannot entirely wipe out 
his difhonour. He appears to have been 
guilty of an adtion with which, in the ima- 
ginations of mdn, fome degree of fhame is 
infeparably connefted. He has broke a 
promife which he had folemnly averred he 
would maintain ; and his charadler, if not 
irretrievably ftained and polkited, has at 
leaft a ridicule affixed to it, which it will be 
very di^cult entirely to efface j and no 

man, 
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man^ I imagine, who had gone through an 
adventure of this kind would be fond of 
telling the ftory. 

This inftance may ferve to fhow where- 
in confifts the difference between cafuiftry 
and jurifprudence, even when both of them 
confider the obligations of the general rules 
of juilice. 

But though this difference be rcaj and 
effentialy though thofe two fciences propofe 
quite different ends, the iamenefs of the 
fubjed has made fuch a fimilarity between 
them, that the greater part of authors 
whofe profcffed delign was to treat of jurif- 
prudence, have determined the different 
queftions they examine, fometimes accord- 
ing to the principles of that fcience, and 
fometimes according to thofe of cafuiftry, 
without diftinguilhing, and, perhaps, with- 
out being themfelves aware when they did 
the one, and when the other. 

The dodrine of the cafuiils, however, is 

by no means confined to the confideration 

B B 4 «f 
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of viltut a coTLTcientious regard to ^ 
r;.] rultt of jofiice i^ould ilemand of & 
li trnuraccfc i*iany aUicr purts of Qirifiiffl 
ind iTiorJ cuty. What ieems principdlr 
to have given occafion to the cultivadoD rf 
iblt* ljx;ueb of fcience i^as the cuftom of 
^luiiculfiir coQfdBojQ, introduced by tk 
Roma a Catholic fuperfiitioD, in times oE 
liirbari/rn and ignorance. By that infiitu- 
t;(;ij, rhe incft fecret aclions, and even the 
ihougbtb of every pcrfon, which could be 
ililjx-tlcd of receding in the fmalleft degree 
frojn tliC rules of Chriitian purity, were to 
be revealed to the confeffor* The cooiieflar 
jnfbrnicd his penitents whether, and in 
v.'Lat rc/pcct they had violated their duty, 
;n;d what penance it behoved them to UD- 
4lenj;<j, l>cf<;rc he could abfolve them in the 
ijaiac ol tlie offended Deity. 

The confcioufncfs, or even the fufpicioa 
of havnig done wrong, is a load upon every 
mind, and is accompanl d with anxiety and 
terror in all tliofe who are not hardened by 
long hahits of iniciuity. Men, in this, as in 
all other diftreffcs, are naturally eager to 

difbur- 
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difburthen themfelves of the oppreffion 
which they feel upon their thoughts, by 
unbofoming the agony of their mind to 
jbme perfon whofe fecrecy and difcretion 
they can confide in. The fhame, which 
they fuffer from this acknowledgment, is 
folly compenfated by that alleviation of 
their uneafinefs which the fympathy of 
their confident feldom fails to occafion. It 
relieves them to find that they are not alto- 
gether unworthy of regard, and that how- 
ever their pad cohdudl may be cenfured, 
their prefent difpofition is at lead approved 
of, and is perhaps fufficient to compenfatc 
the other, at leaft to maintain them in fomc 
degree of efteem with their friend. A 
numerous and artful clergy had, in thofe 
times of fuperilition, infinuated themfelves 
into the confidence of almoft every private 
family. They poflefled all the little learning 
which the times could afford, and their 
manners, though in many refpe£ts rude 
and diforderly, were poliflied and regular 
compared with thofe of the age they lived 
in. They ^ were regarded, therefore, not 
only as the great directors of all religious, 

but 
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but of all moral duties. Their familiarity 
gave reputation to whoever was fo happj 
as to poffefs it, and every mark of their dif- 
approbation ftamped the deeped ignominy 
upon all who had the misfortune to fall un- 
der it. Being confidered as the great 
judges of right and wrong, they were 
naturally confulted about all fcruples that 
occurred, and it was reputable for any perfon 
to have it known that he made thofe holy 
men the confidents of all fuch fecrets, and 
' took no important or delicate .flep in his 
condud^ without their advice and approba- 
tion. It was not difficult for the clergy, 
therefore, to get it eftabliflied as a general 
rule, that they ftiould be entrufted with 
what it had already become fafhionable to 
entruft them, and with what they generally 
would have been entrufted, though no fuch 
rule had been eftabliQied. To qualify 
themfelves for confeflbrs became thus a he- 
ceflary part of the ftudy of churchmen and 
divines, and they were thence led to col- 
led what are called cafes of confcience, 
nice and delicate fituations in which it is 
hard to determine whereabouts the pro- 
priety 
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pricty of conduft may lie. Such works, 
they imagined, might be of ufe both to the 
diredlors of confciences and to thofe who 
were to be direded ; and hence the origiil 
of books of cafuiftry. 

The moral duties which fell under the 
confideration of the cafuifts were chiefly 
thofe which can, in fome meafure at Icaft, 
be circumfcribed within general rules, and 
of which the violation is naturally attended 
with fome degree of remorfe and fome 
dread of fuflfering punifliment. The defign 
of that inftitution which gave occafion to 
their works, was to appeafe thofe terrors of 
confcience which attend upon the infringe- 
ment of fuch duties. But it is not every virtue 
of which the defedi is accompanied with any 
very fevere compun<aionsof this kind, and no 
man applies to his confeflTor for abfolution, 
becaufe he did not perform the moft gene- 
rous, the moft friendly, or the moft magna- 
nimous adion which, in his circumftances, it 
was poflible to perform. In failures of this 
kind, the rule that is violated is commonly 
not very determinate, and is generally of 

iuch 
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fuch a nature too, that though the obfer- 
vance of it might entitle to honour and re- 
ward, the violation feems to expofe to no 
pofitive blame, cenfure, or punifliment- 
The exercife of fuch virtues the cafuifts 
fcem to have regarded as a fort of works of 
fupercrogation, which could not be very 
ftridly exadted, and which it was there- 
fore unneceflary for them to treat of. 

The breaches of moral duty, therefore, 
which came before the tribunal of the con- 
feflbr, and upon that account fell under the 
cognizance of the cafuifts, were chiefly of 

three different kinds. 

Firft and principally, breaches of the 
rules of juftice- The rules here are all ex- 
prefs and pofitive, and the violation of them 
is naturally attended with the confcioufnefs 
of deferving, and the dread of fuffering 
punifhment both from God and man. 

Secondly, breaches of the rules of chaf- 
tity. Thefe in all groffer inftances are real 
|)reaches of the rules of juftice, and no per- 

fOQ 
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fon can be guilty of them without doing the 
mod unpardonable injury to fome other. 
In fmaller inftances, when they amount 
only to a violation of thofe exadl decorums 
which ought to be obferved in the conver- 
fation of the two fexes, they cannot indeed 
juftly be confidered as violations of the rules 
of juftice. They are generally, however, vio- 
lations of a pretty plain rule, and, at leaft ia 
one of the fexes, tend to bring ignominy upon 
the perfon who has been guilty of them, 
and confequently to be attended in the 
fcrupulous with fome degree of fhame and 
contrition of mind. 

Thirdly, breaches of the rules of veracity. 
The violation of truth, it is to be obferved, is 
hot always a breach of juftice, though it is fo 
upon many occafions, and confequently can- 
not always expofe to any external punifli- 
ment. The vice of common lying, though a 
moft miferable meannefs, may frequently do 
hurt to nobody, and in this cafe rto claim of 
vengeance or fatisfadion can be due ei- 
ther to the perfons impdfed upon, or to 
others. But though the violatioa of truth 

is 
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18 not always a breach of juilice, it is al« 
ways a breach of a very plain rule, and, 
what naturally tends to cover with fhame 
the perfon who has been guilty of it* 

There feems to be in young children an 
inftindiive difpofition to believe whatever 
they are told. Nature feems to have judged 
it neceflary for their prefervation that they 
ihould, for fome time at leaft, put implicit 
confidence in thofc to whom the care of 
their childhood, and of the earlieft and 
mod neceflfary parts of their education^ is 
intruded. Their credulify, accordingly, b 
txceffive, and it requires long and much 
experience of the falfehood of mankind to 
reduce them to a reafonable degree of diffi- 
dence and diftruft. In grown-up people 
the degrees of credulity are, no doubt, very 
different. The wifeft and moft experienced 
are generally the leaft credulous. But the 
man fcarce lives who is not more credulous 
than he ought to be, and who does not, 
upon many occafions, give credit to tales, 
which not only turn out to be perfeflly falfe, 
but which a very moderate degree of re- 

fledion 
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fledion and attention might have taught 
him could not well be true. The natural 
difpofition is always to believe. It is ac- 
quired wifdom and experience only that 
teach incredulity, and they very feldom 
teach if enough. The wifeft and moft cau-- 
tious of us all frequently gives credit to 
ftories which he himfelf is afterwards both 
a(hamed and aftonifhed that he could pof- 
fibly think of believing. 

The man whom we believe is neceflfarily, 
in the things concerning which we believe 
him, our leader and diredor, and we look 
up to him with a certain degree of efteem 
and refpeft. But as from admiring other 
people we come to wifh to be admired our- 
felves; fo from being led and directed by 
other people we learn to wifh to become 
uurfelves leaders and diredors. And as we 
cannot always be fatisfied merely with being 
admired, unlefs we can at the fame time 
perfuade ourfelves that we are in fome de« 
gree really worthy of admiration; fo we 
cannot always be fatisfied merely with be- 
ing believed, unlefs we are at the fame 
4 time 
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time confcious that we are really worthy of 
belief. As the defire of praife and that of 
praife-worthinefs, though veFy much a-kin, 
are yet diftindt and feparate defires ; fo the 
defire of being believed and that of being 
worthy of belief, though very much a-kin 
too, are equally diftind and feparate de- 
fires. 

The defire of being believed, the defire 
of perfuading, of leading and direfting 
other people, feems to b^ one of the ftrong- 
cft of all our natural defires. It is, per- 
haps, the inftinft upon which is founded 
the faculty of fpeech, the charadleriftical 
faculty of human nature. No other animal 
poflefles this faculty, and we cannot difco- 
ver in any other animal any defire to lead 
and diredt the judgment and condudt ofits 
fellows. Great aftibition, the defire of 
real fuperiority, of leading and direding, 
feems to be altogether peculiar to man, and 
Ipeech is the great inftrument of ambition, 
of real fuperiority, of leading and direft- 
ing the judgments and conduct of other 
people. 

It 
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It is always mortify ing hot to bcbelictedj. 
and it is douWy fo when we fuf^ft- that It 
Is becaflfe We are fuppbfed to be 'unworthj^ 
of belief: and capable df ferioufly and wiU 
fully deceiving* To tell a man that he lies^ 
is of all affronts the moft mortal. But who- 
ever feriQufly and wilfully deceives is ne- 
ceflarily confcious to himfelf that he merits 
this affront, that he does not deferve to hi 
believed, and that he fbi^eits all tide to that 
fort of credit froni which alone he cati de**- 
rive any fort of eafe^ comfort i or fatisfac-^ 
tion in the fociety of his equals. The man 
who had the misfortune ttt imagine thW n<>: 
body believed a fingle v^ord he faid, wocdd-' 
fed himfelf the outcaft of human fociety, 
would dread the very thought of going into^ 
it, or of prefenting himfelf before it, and* 
cx)uld fcarce fail, I think, to die of defpair^.. 
It is probable, however; that-no man ever 
jiad juft Tcafon* to entertain tteis humiliatihg 
opinion of himfelf. The moflr tiororious^ 
liar, I aftidifpofed to believe, tells the fair 
truth at lead. twenty times fer once that he' 
ferioufly ^ ind deliberately lies ; and, as in ^ 
the mioft cautious the- di(pofiti6n ro beli^vf 
v" VOLiMii c c • is 
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IS apt to prevail over that to doubt ^nd dif-- 
trufl ; fo in thofe who are the moft regard-- 
kfs of truth, the natural difpofition to tell 
it prevails upon moft occafions over that to 
deceive, or in any refpeft to alter or dif* 
guife it. 

We are mortified when we happen t# 
deceive other people, though unintention- 
ally, and from having been ourfeves de- 
! ceived. Though this involuntary falfe- 
hood may frequently be no mark of any 
want of veracity, of any want of the moft 
perfed love of truth, it is always in fome 
degree a mark of want of judgment, of 
want of memory, of improper credulity, 
of fome degree of precipitancy and rafh- 
nefs. It always diminifhes our authority to 
perfuade, and always brings fome degree 
of fufpicion upon our fitnefs to lead and 
dired. The man who fometimes mif- 
leads from miftake, however, is widely dif- 
ferent from him who is capable of wilfully 
deceiving. The former may fafely be 
trufted upon many occafions; the latter 
v^ feldom upon any. 

a Frankneis 
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Frankncfs and opcnnefs conciliate confi- - 
dencc. We truft the man who feems wil- 
ling to truft us. We fee clearly, we think^ 
the road by which he means to condud us, \ 
and we abandon ourfelves with pleafure to . 
his guidance and diredion. Referve and i 
concealment, on the contrary, call forth • 
diffidence. We are afraid to follow the \ 
man who is going we do not know where* \ 
The great pleafure of converfation and fo-^ \ 
ciety, befides, arifes from a certain corre* 
fpondence of fentiments and opinions, from : 
a certain harmony of minds, which like fo 
many mufical inftruments coincide and 
keep time with one another. But this moft , 
delightful harmony cannot be obtained un- 
lefs there is a free communication of fenti- 
ments and opinions. We all defire, upon 
this account, to feel how each other is af- 
feded, to penetrate into each other's bofoms, : 
and to obferve the fentiments and aSedtions 
which really fubfift there. The man who 
indulges us in this natural pafiion, who in«* 
vites us into his heart, who, as it were, 
fets open the gates of his breaft to us, feems 
to exercife a fpecies of faofpitality more de- 
c c a lightful. 
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lightfulthan any other. No man» Mrho is 
in ordinary good temper, can fail of pleaf- 
ing, if he has the courage to utter his 
real fentiments as he feels them, and be-» 
caufe he/ feels them. It is this unreierved 
lincerity which, renders even the prattle of 
a child agreeable* How weak and imper- 
ieGt foeyer the views of the open-hearted, 
we take pleafure to enter into them, and 
endeavour, as much as we can, to bnng 
down our own underftanding to the level 
of their capacities, and to regard every fub- 
j^Gt in the particular light in which they 
appear to have confidered it. This paffion 
to difcover the real fentiments of others is 
jiatur^Uy fo llrong,.that it often degenerates 
into a troublefome and impertinent curiofity 
to pry into thofe fecrets of our neighbours 
which they have very juftifiable reafons for 
concealing ; and, upon many occafions, it 
requires prudence and a flrong fenfe of pro- 
priety to govern this, as well as all the other 
paffions of human nature, and to reduce it 
to that pitch which any impartial fpeSator 
can approve of. To difappoint this curio- 
fity,^ however, when it is kept within pro- 
- - P« 
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per bounds, arid aims at nothing wliich ^ 
there can be any juft reafon for concealing, \ 
is equally difagreeable in its turn. The 
man who eludes our moft innocent quef- 
tions, who gives no fatisfadion to our moft 
inofFenfive inquiries, who plainly wraps 
himfelf up in impenetrable obfcurity, feems, 
as it were, to build a wall about his breaft. 
We run forward to get within it, with all 
the eagernefs of harmlefs curiofity; and 
feel ourfelves all at once puflied back with 
the rudeft and moft offenfive violence. 

The man of referve and conc^lment 
though feldom a very amiable charader, is 
not difrefpeAed or defpifed. He feems to 
feel coldly towards us, and we feel .as coldly 
towards him. He is not much praiied or 
beloved, but he is as little hated or blaihed. 
He very feldom, however, has occafion to 
repent of his caution, and is generally dif- 
pofed rather to value himfelf upon the; pni^ 
dence of his referve^ Though '*liia • aon^f* 
du6i, therefore, may ^avfcbecn very faulty,' 
arid fometiraes even hurtful, he can tery 
feldom be difpofed to hy hisvCftfeLbefoce^he^' 
c c 3 cafuifts, 
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cafuiflis, or to fancy that he has any occafion 
for their acquittal or approbation. 

It is not always fo with the man, who, 
from falfe information, from inadvertency, 
from precipitancy and ra(hnefs, has invo- 
luntarily deceived. Though it fhould be 
in a matter of little confequence, in telling 
a piece of common news, for example, if 
he is a real lover of truths he is afliamed of 
his own careleflfnefs, and never fails to em- 
brace the firft opportunity of making the 
fulleft acknowledgments. If it is in a 
matter of fome confequence, his contrition 
is ftill greater J and if any unlucky or fatal 
confequence has followed from his mif- 
information, he can fcarce ever forgive 
himfelf. Though not guilty, he feels him- 
felf to be in the hlgheft degree, what the 
ancients called, piacular, and is anxious 
and eager to make every fort of atonement 
ia his power. Such a perfon might fre- 
qoeotly he difpofed to lay his cafe before 
l|ie cafiiiAs^ who have in general been very 
fittOwraUe to him, and though they have 
Ibmeliamjttftly condemned him for rafli- 
««sijiii!fi.> nefs. 
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nefs, they have univerfally acquitted hiiu 
of the ignominy of falfehood. 

• 

But the man who had the moft frequent^ 
occafion to confult them^ was the man of 
equivocation and mental refervation, the 
man who ferioufly and deliberately meant | 
to deceive, but who, at the fame time, j 
wi(hed to flatter himfelf that he had really ) 
told the truth. With him they have dealt ( 
varioufly. When they approved very much j 
of the motives of his deceit, they have i 
fometimes acquitted him, though, to do ; 
them juftice, they have in general and ; 
much more frequently condemned him. ^ 

The chief fubjeds of the works of the 
cafuifts, therefore, were the confcientious 
regard that is due to the rules of juftice; 
how far we ought to refpeA the life and 
property of our neighbour ; the duty of re^ 
ftitution ; the laws of chaflity and modefly, 
and wherein confided what, in their lan- 
guage, are called the fins of concupifcence ; 
the rules of veracity, and the obligation of 
oaths, promifes, and contra&s of all kinds* 
c c 4 ft 
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It may be faid in general of the works 
of the cafuifts, that they attempted, to no 
purpofe, to diredl by precife rules what it 
belongs to feeling and fentiment only to 
judge of. How is it poffible to afcertain 
by rules tl.c cxaiSt point at which, in every 
cafe, a delicate fenfe of juftice begins to run 
into a frivolous and weak fcrupuloiity of 
confcience ? When it is that fecrecy and 
referve begin to grow into diffimulation ? 
Pow far an agreeable irony may be car-* 
ried, and at what precife point it begins to 
degenerate into a deteftable lie? What is 
the higheft pitch of freedom and eafe of 
behaviour which can be regarded as grace- 
ful and becoming, and when it is that it firft 
begins to run into a negligent and thought- 
Jefs licentioufncfs? With regard to all fuch 
matters, what would hold good in any one 
cafe would fcarce .do fo exaftly in any 
other, and what conftitutes the propriety 
and happinefs of behaviour varies in every 
cafe with the fmalleft variety of fituation. 
Books of cafuiftry, therefore, are generally 
}is ufelefs as they are commonly tirefome. 
They, could be of little ufe to one who 
; . . J Hiould 
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fhould confult them - upon occafion, even 
fuppofing their decifions to be juft ; becaufe, 
notwithftanding the multitude of cafes col- 
ledled in them, yet upon account of the 
dill greater variety of pofliblc circumftances, 
it is a chance, if among all thofe cafes there 
be found one exaftly parallel to that under 
confideration. One, who is really anxious 
to do his duty, muft be very weak, if Tie can' 
imagine that he has much occafion for 
them ; and with regafd to one who is neg- 
ligent of it, the ftyle of thofe writings is not 
fuch as is likely to awaken him to more, at- 
tention. None of them tend to animate u» 
to what is generous and noble. None of 
them tend to foften us to what is gentle and 
humane. Many of them, on the contrary, 
tend rather to teach us to chicane with our 
own confciences, and by their vain fubtilties 
ferve to authorife innumerable evafive re- 
finements with regard to the moft elTentiaf 
articles of our duty. That frivolous accu-' 
racy which they attempted to introduce in* 
to fubj^as which do not adDfiif of it,' alftioft' 
neceflarily betfayefd thetatnTd thofe danger* 
ous errors^ and at tHe feme ^me rendered 

their 
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tbeir Works dry and difagreeable, abound-p 
ing ia abftrufe and metaphyfical diftinc* 
tions^ but incapable of exciting in the heart 
any of thofe emotions which it is the pna« 
cipal ufe of books of morality to excite. 

The two ufeful parts of moral philofophy^ 
therefore^ are Ethics and Jurifprudence: 
cafuiftry ought to be rejeded altogether; 
and the ancient moralifts appear to hare 
judged much better, who in treating of the 
fame fubjeds, did not affed any fuch niic:e 
exaif^nefsy but contented themfelves with 
defcribingy in a general manner, what is the 
fentiment upon which juftice, modefty, 
and veracity are founded, and what is the 
ordinary way of ailing to which thofe vir- 
tues would commonly prompt us. 

Something, indeed, not unlike the doc- 
trine of the cafuifts, feems to have been at- 
tempted by feveral philofophers. There is 
fomething of this kind in the third book of 
Cicero^s Offices, where he endeavours like 
a cafaift to give rules for our condud in 
many nice cafes, in which it is difficult to 

determine 
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determine whereabouts the point of pro- 
priety n\ay lie. It appears too, from many 
paflages in the fame book, that feveral other 
philofophers had attempted fomething of 
tlie fame kind before him. Neither he nor 
they, however, appear to have aimed at 
giving a complete fyflem of this fort, but 
only meant to fhow how fituations may oc- 
cur, in which it is doubtful, whether the 
highefl: propriety of conduct conftfls in ob- 
ferving or in receding from what, in ordi* 
nary cafes, are the rules of duty. 

Every fyftem of pofitive law may be re- 
garded as a more or lefs imperfe^ attempt 
towards a fyftem of natural jurifprudence, 
or towards an enunieration of the particular 
rules of juftice. As the violation of juftice 
is what men will never fubmit to from one 
another, the public magifh-ate is under a ne- 
ceffity of employing the power of the com- 
monwealth to enforce the pradice of this 
virtue. Without this precaution, civil 
fociety would become a fcene of bloodftied 
and diforder, every man revenging himfelf 
at his own hand whenever he fancied he 

was 
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was injured. To prevent the confufion 
which would attend upon every man's do- 
ing juftice to himfeif, the magiftrate, in all 
governments that have acquired any con- 
fiderable authority, undertakes to do juftice 
to all, and promifes to hear and to redreis 
evety complaint of injury. In all well- 
governed dates too, not only judges are ap- 
poipted.for determining the cpntroverfies (^ 
individuals, but rules are prefcribed for re^^ 
gulating the decifions of thofc judges; and; 
thefe rules are, in general, intended to coin-»: 
cide with thofe of natural juftice. It does 
not, indeed, always happen that they do fo 
in every inftance. Sometimes what is call- 
ed the conftitution of the ftate, that is, the 
intereft of the government ; fometimes the 
intereft of particular orders of men who 
tyrannize the government, warp the pofitive 
laws of the country from what natural juf- 
tice would prefcribe. In fome countries, 
tlie rudenefs and barbarifm of the people 
hinder the natural fentiments of juftice from 
arriving at that accuracy and precifion 
which, in more civilized nations, tHey na-^ 
turally attain to. Their laws.are^ like their 
.. • ' 6 manners. 
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manners, grofs and rude attd vndiftinguifh-^ 
ing. In other countriies xhe: unfortUnite 
conftitution of their courts^ of judicature 
hinders any regular fyftetn of jurifprudence 
from ever eftablifliing itfelf amting' thwn^ 
tbough the itaproved manners of the people 
may be fuch as would admit' of the mod 
accurate* In no country do the decifions of 
pofitive law coincide exaftly, in every cafe^ 
with the rules which the natural fenfe of 
juftice would didate. Syftems of pofitive 
jaw, therefore, though they defervc the 
greateft authority, as the records 6f the* feii- 
timents of mankind in different agbs and 
nations, yet can never be regardednas 'nc;- 
curate fyftems of the rules of natural juf»- 
tice. :; ' 

It might have been expeded that the 
reafoaings of lawyers, upon the different 
imperfedions and imp]:ovemeQts 6f the 
laws of different countrtels,' fhould have 
given occasion to an inqidry into what were 
the natural rules of juftice independent of 
all pofitive inftitmion. It; might have bten 
e&peded that the&rreafonir)gs^<^loul(i.bave 

' ^ led 
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led them to aim at eftablifhing a fyftem of 
what might properly be called natural jurif- 
pnidencei or a theory of the general prin- 
ciples which ought to run through and be 
the foundation of the laws of all nations. 
But though the reafonings of lawyers did 
produce fomething of this kind, and though 
no man has treated fyftematically of the 
laws of any particular country, without in- 
termixing in his work many obfervations 
of this fort ; it was very late in the world 
before any fuch general fyftem was thought 
of, or before the philofophy of law was 
treated of by itfelf, and without regard to 
the particular inftitutions of any one na- 
tion. In none of the ancient moralifts, do 
we find any attempt towards a particular 
enumeration of the rules of juftice. Cicero 
in his Offices, and Ariftotle in his Ethics, 
treat of juftice in the fame general manner 
in which they treat of all the other virtues. 
In the laws of Cicero and Plato, where we 
might naturally have expeded fome at- 
tempts towards an enumeration of thofe 
rules of natural equity, which ought to be 
enforced by the pofitive laws of every 

country. 
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country, there is, however, nothing of this 
kind. Their laws are laws of police, not of 
juflice. Grotius feems to have been the firOi 
who attempted to give the world any thing 
like a fyftein of thofe principles which 
ought to run through, and be the foundation 
of the laws of all nations ; and his treatiie 
of the laws of war and peace, with all its 
imperfe&ions, is perhaps at this day the 
mod complete work that has yet been given 
upon this fubjedl. I (hall in another dif^ 
courfe endeavour to give an account of the 
general principles of law and government^ 
and of the different revolutions they have 
undergone in the different ages and periods 
of fociety, not only in what concerns jufticc, 
but in what concerns police, revenue, and 
jirms, and whatever elfe is the objedl of law* 
I (hall not, therefore, at prefent enter into 
any further detail concerning the hiflory of 
jurifprudence. 
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THE afTignation of particular names, to 
denote particular objeds, that is, the 
inftitution of nouns fubftantive, would 
probably, be one of the firft fteps towards 
the formation of language. Two favages, 
who had never been taught to fpeak, but 
had been bred up remote from the focieties 
of men, would naturally begin to form that 
language by which they would endeavour 
to make their mutual wants intelligible to 
each other, by uttering certain founds, when- 
ever they meant to denote certain objedts. 
Thofe objeds only which were moft fami- 
D D 2 liar 
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liar to them, and which they had moft fre- 
quent occafion to mention, would have 
particular names afligned to them. The 
particular cave whofe covering fhel- 
tered them from the weather, the particular 
tree whofe fruit relieved their hunger, the 
particular' fountain whofe water allayed 
their third, would firft be denominated by 
the words cave^ tree^ fountain^ or by what- 
ever other appellations they might think 
proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards, when the more en- 
larged experience of thefe favages had le4 
them to obferve, and their , neceffary occa- 
fions obliged them to make mention of 
other caves, and other trees, and other 
fountains, they would naturally beftow, 
upon each of thofe new objeds, the fame 
name, by which they had been accuftomed 
to exprefs the firoilar objedt they were firft 
acquainted with. The new objeds had none 
of them any name of its own, but each of 
them exadly refembled another objed, 
which had fuch an appellation. It was im- 
.poflible that thofe favages could behold the 

new 
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new objedts, without recolledling the old ones; 
and the name of the old ones, to which the 
new bore fo clofe a refemblance. When they 
had occafion, therefore, to mention, or to 
point out to each other, any of the new ob- 
jeds, they would naturally utter the name of 
the correfpondent old one, of which the idea 
could not fail, at that inftant, to prefent itfelf 
to their memory in the ftrongeft and livelieft 
manner. And thus, thofe words, which 
were originally the proper names of indi- 
viduals, would each of them infenfibly be- 
come the common name of a multitude* 
A child that is jufl learning to fpeak, qa\h 
every perlbn who comes to the houfe .its 
papa, or its mama ; and thus beftows upon 
the whole fpecies thofe names which it had 
been taught to apply to two individuals. I 
have known a clown, who did not know 
the proper name of the river which ran by 
his own door. It was tb^ river^ he faid, 
and he never heard any other name for it. 
His experience, it feems, had not led him 
to' obferve any other river. The general 
word riverj therefore, was, it is evident, in 
his acceptance of it, a proper name figni- 
D D 3 fying 
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fying an individual objed. If this perfofl 
had been carried to another river, would 
he not readily have called it a river? Could 
we fuppofc any perfon living on the banks 
of the Thames fo ignorant, as not to know 
the general word rivcr^ but to be acquainted 
only with the particular word Thames^ if 
he was brought to any other river, would 
he not readily call it a Thames ? This, in 
reality, is no more than what they, who 
are well acquainted with the general word, 
are very apt to do. An Engliftiman, de- 
fcribing any great river which he may have 
feen in fome foreign countr}'-, naturally 
fays, that it is another Thames. The 
Spaniards, when they firft arrived upon 
the coaft of Mexico, and obferved the wealth, 
populoufnefe, and habitations of that fine 
country, fo much fuperior to the iavage na- 
tions which they had been vifiting for fome 
time before, cried out, that k was another 
Spain. Hence it was called New Spain; 
and this name has ftuck to that unfortunate 
country ever fmce. We fay, in the fame 
manner, of a hero, that he is an Alexander; 
of an orator, that he is a Cicero j of a phi- 
1 3 fopher^ 
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fopher, that he is a Newton. This way 
of fpeaking, which the grammarians call an 
Antonomafia, and which is ftill extremely 
common, though now not at all neceflary, 
demonftrates how much mankind are na- 
turally difpofed to give to one objedl the 
name of any other, which nearly refembles 
it, and thus to denominate a multitude, by 
what originally was intended to exprefs an 
individual. 

It is this application of the name of an 
individual to a great multitude of objeds^ 
whofe refemblance naturally recalls the idea 
of that individual, and of the name which 
expre0es it, that feems originally to have 
given occafion to the formation of thofc 
clafles and affortments, which, in the fchools, 
are called genera and fpecics, and of which 
the ingenious and eloquent M. Roufleau of 
Geneva * finds himfelf fo much at a lofs to ac- 
count for the origin. What conftitutes a fpe- 
cics is merely a number of objedts, bearing a 

♦ Origine dc rincgalite. Paitic Premiere^ p. 376, 
377. Edition d'Amftcrdam des Ocuvrcs diverfes dc 
J. J. Roufleau. 

D D 4 certain 
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certain degree of refemblance to one ano- 
ther, and on that account denominated by 
a fmgle appellation, which may be applied 
to exprefs any one of them. 

When the greater part of objects had 
thus been arranged under their proper 
clafles and aflbrtments, diftinguifhed by 
fuch general names, it was impoflible that the 
greater part of that almoft infinite number of 
individuals, comprehended under each par- 
ticular aflbrtment or fjpccies, could have any 
peculiar or proper names of their own, dif- 
tin£t from thfe general name of the fpeciesl 
When there was occafion, therefore, to men- 
tion any particular objedl, it often became 
neceflary to diftinguifh it from the other 
objects comprehended under the fame ge- 
neral name, either, firft, by its peculiar qua- 
lities ; or, fecondly, by the peculiar relation 
which it flood in to fome other things. 
Hence the neceflary origin of two otjier 
fets of words, of which the one fhould ex- 
prefs quality ; the other, relation. 

Nouns adjedlive are the words which ex- 
prefs quality confidered as qualifying, or, 

as 
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as the fchoolmen fay, in concrete with, 
fome particular fubjedt. Thus the word 
green exprefles a certain quality confidered 
as qualifying, or as in concrete with, the 
particular fubjedl to which it may be ap- 
plied. Words of this kkid, it is evident, 
may fervc to diftinguifh particular objeds 
from others comprehended under the fame 
general appellation. The words green tree^ 
for example, might ferve to diftinguifh a 
particular tree from others that were wither- 
ed or blafted. 

Prepofitions are the words which exprefs 
relation confidered, in the fame manner, in 
concrete with the co-relative objedl. Thus 
the prepofitions of^ to^ for^ witb^ by^ above^ 
beloWy &c. denote fome relation fubfiftihg 
between the objedls exprelfed by the words 
between which the prepofitions are placed ; 
and they denote that this relation is confi- 
dered in concrete with the co-relative obje<9:. 
Words of this kind ferve to diftinguifh 
particular objedls from others of the fame 
fpecies, when thofe particular objedls can- 
not be fo properly marked out by any pe- 
culiar 
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culiar qualities of their own. When wc 
fay, the green tree of the meadow ^ for exam- 
ple, we diilinguifh a particular tree, not 
only by the quality which belongs to it, but 
by the relation which it ftands in to another 
obje^ 

As neither quality nor relation can exift 
in abftradl, it is natural to fuppofe that the 
words which denote them confidered in 
concrete, the way in which we always fee 
them fubfift, would be of much earlier inven- 
tion than thofe which exprefs them confi- 
dered in abftradt, the way in which we never 
fee them fubfift. The words green and blue 
would, in all probability, be fooner invented 
than the words green nefs and bltienefs; the 
words above and below^ than the words fu-^ 
pertority and inferiority. To invent words 
of the latter kind requires a much greater 
effort of abftradion than to invent thofe of 
the former. Ic is probable, therefore, that 
fuch abftraA terms would be of much later 
inftitution. Accordingly, their etymologies 
generally (hew that they are fo, they being 
generally derived from others that are con- 
crete* 

But 
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But though the invention of nouns ad- 

jeAive be much more natural than that 

of the abflrad nouns fubftantive derived 

from them, it would ftill, however, require 

a coniiderable degree of abftradion and ge* 

neralization. Thofe, for example, who firft 

invented the words green^ blue^ redy and the 

other names of colours, mud have obferved 

and compared together a great number of 

obje^s, muft have remarked their refem* 

blances and diflimilitudes in refpedl of the 

quality of colour, and muft have arranged 

them, in their own mindsy^'into different 

clafles and aflbrtments, according to thofe 

refemblances and diflimilitudes. An ad- 

jeftive is by nature a general, and in fomc 

meafure an abftrad word, and neceflarily 

prefuppofes the idea of a certain fpecies or 

afTortment of things, to all of which it is 

equally applicable. The word green could 

not, as we were fuppofing might be the 

cafe of the word cave^ have been originally 

the name of an individual, and afterwards 

have become, by what grammarians call an 

Antonomafia, the name of a ipecies. The 

word green denoting, not the name of a 

fubftance, 
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fubftance, but the peculiar quality of a fub- 
fiance, muft from the very firft have been a 
general word, and confidered as equally appli* 
cable to any other fubftance pofleffed of the 
fame quality. The man who firft diftin- 
guiflied a particular objedl by the epithet 
of gr^cfij muft have obferved other objed$ 
that were not green^ from which he meant 
to feparate it by this appellation. The in- 
ftitution of this name, therefore, fuppofes 
comparifon. It likewife fuppofes fome 
degree of abftradlion. The perfon who firft 
invented this appellation muft have diftin- 
guiflied the quality from the objedl to which 
it belonged, and muft have conceived the 
objedl as capable of fubfifting without the 
quality. , The invention, therefore, even 
of the fimpleft nouns adjedive, muft have 
required more metaphyfics than we arc 
apt to be aware of. The different mental 
operations, of arrangement or clafling, of 
comparifon, and of abftradlion, muft all 
have been employed, before even the names 
of the different colours, the leaft metaphyli- 
cal of all nouns adjedive, could be infti- 

tuted. 
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tuted. From all which I infer, that whcii 
.languages were beginning to be formed, 
nouns adjedlive would by no means be the 
Mrords of the earlieft invention. 

There is another expedient for denoting 
the different qualities of different fubftances, 
which as it requires no abftradHon, nor 
any conceived feparation of the quality 
from the fubjed, feems more natural thau 
the invention of nouns adjedive, and which, 
'upon this account, could hardly fail, in the 
6rft formation of language, to be thought 
of before them. This expedient is to make 
fome variation upon the noun fubftantive 
.itfelf, according to the different qualities 
•which it is endowed with. Thus, in many 
languages, the qualities both of fex and of 
•the want of fex, are expreflfed by different 
terminations in the nouns fubftantive, which 
denote objeds fo qualified. In Latin, for 
example, lupus ^ lupa; equus^ equa\ juvencus^ 
juvenca; Julius^ Julia \ Lucretius^ Lucre^ 
tta^ &c. denote the qualities of male and 
female in the animals and perfons to whom 
fuch appellations belong, without needing 

the 
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the addition of any adjedive for this pur« 
pofc. On the other hand» the words^nwn, 
pratum^ plaujlrum^ denote by their pecur 
liar termination the total abfence of fex ia 
the different fubftances which they ftand 
for« Both fex, and the want of all fex, 
being naturally confidered as qualities mo- 
difying and infeparable from the particular 
fubftances to which they belong, it was 
natural to ^cprefs them rather by a modifi- 
cation in the noun fubftantive, than by 
any general and abftraA word expreifive of 
this particular fpecies of quality. The ex- 
preflion bears, it is evident, in this way, a 
much more exadt analogy to the idea or ob* 
jefl; which it denotes, than in the other. 
The quality appears, in nature, as a modi- 
fication of the fubftance, and as it is thus 
expreffed, in language, by a modification 
of the noun fubftantive, which denotes 
that fubftance, the quality and the fubjed 
are, in this cafe, blended together, if I may 
fay fo, in the exprefTion, in the fame man- 
ner as they appear to be in the objeifi and 
in the idea. Hence the origin of the maf- 
culine, feminine, and neutral genders, in 

all 
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all the ancient languages. By means of 
ihefe the mod important of all diftindions^ 
that of fubftances into animated and inani<- 
mated, and that of animals into male and 
female, feem to have been fufficiently 
marked without the afliflance of adjediveS) 
or of any general names denoting this moil 
CJCtenfive fpecies of qualifications. 

There are no more than thefe three gen- 
ders in any of the languages with which I 
am acquainted ; that is to fay, the forma- 
tion of nouns fubftantive can, by itfelf, 
and without the accompaniment of ad- 
jedives, exprefs.no other qualities but thofe 
three above mentioned, the qualities of male, 
of female, of neither male nor female. I 
ihould not, however, be iiirprifed, if, in 
other languages with which I am unac- 
quainted, the different formations of nouna 
fubftantive ihould be capable of exprefling 
many other different qualities. The differ- 
ent diminutives of the Italian, and of fome 
other languages, do, in reality, fometimes, 
exprefs a great variety of different modifi- 
cations in the fubftances denoted by thofe 
nouns which undergo fuch variations. 

It 
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It was impoffible, however, that nouns 
fubflantive could, without lofing altogether 
their original form, undergo fo great a 
number of variations, as would be fuffi* 
cient to exprefs that almoft infinite variety 
of qualities, by which it might, upon dif- 
ferent occafions, be neceffary to fpecify and 
diftinguiflx them. Though the different 
formation of nouns fubftantive, therefore, 
might, for fome time, foreftall the neceflity 
of inventing nouns adjeifiive, it was impof- 
fible that this neceflity could be foreftalled 
altogether. When nouns adjedlive came to 
be invented, it was natural that they fhould 
be formed with fome fimilarity to the fub- 
ilantives to which they were to ferve as 
epithets or qualifications. Men would na- 
turally give them the fame terminations 
with the fubftantivcs to which they were 
firft applied, and from that love of fimi- 
larity of found, from that delight in the 
returns of the fame fyllables, which is the 
foundation of analogy in all languages, 
they would be apt to vary the termination 
of the fame adjedive, according as they 
had occafion to apply it to a mafculine, to 

afe- 
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a ftminine^ or to a neutral fubftantive^ 
They would fay, magnus lupus^ magna lupa^ 
magnum pratum^ when they meant to ex- 
prefs a great be wolfy a great Jh^ wolf^ a 
great meadinv. 

This variation, in the termination of the 
noun adjedive, according to the gender of 
the fubftantive, which takes place in alt the 
ancient languages, feems to have been in- 
troduced chiefly for the fake of a certain 
iimilarity of found, of a certain fpecies of 
rhyme, which is naturally fo very agree- 
able to the human ear. Gender, it is to be 
obferved, cannot properly belong to a noun 
adjedive, the fignification of which is al^ 
ways precifely the fame, to whatever fpe- 
cies of fubftantives it is applied. When we 
ixj^ a great man^ a great Vioman^ the word 
great has precifely the fame meaning in 
both cafes, and the dilFerence of the fex in 
the fubjedts to which it may be applied, 
makes no fort of difference in its fignifica* 
tion. Magnus^ magna^ magnum^ in the 
/ame manner, are words which exprefs 
precifely the fame quality, and the chaqge 

VOL. IK £ £ ' of 
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of the termination is accompanied with no 
fort of variation in the meaning. Sex and 
gender are qualities which, belong to fub- 
ilances, but cannot belong to the qualities 
of fubftances. In general, no quality, 
vrhen confidered in concrete, or as qualify- 
ing fome particular fubje£t, can itfelf be 
conceived as the fubjed: of any oth<br qua- 
lity ; though when confidered in abftr^dt it 
may. No adjediive therefore can qi^ify 
any other adjedive. A great good man^ 
means a man who is both great and good. 
Both the adjedives qualify the fubflantive; 
they do not qualify one another. On the 
other hand, when we fay, the great good^ 
titfs of the man, the word goodnefs denot- 
ing a quality confidered in abftrad, which 
niay itfelf be the fubjed of other qualities, 
is upon that account capable of being qua- 
lified by the word great. 

If the original invention of nouns adjec- 
tive would be attended with fo much diffi- 
culty, that of prepofitions would be accom- 
panied with yet more. Every prepofition, 
as I have already obfervcd, denotes fome re- 
II lation 
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lation confidered in concrete with the co- 
relative objefl:. The prepofition above^ for 
example, denotes the relation of fuperior- 
ity, not in abftradt, as it is exprefled by the 
VfoxA/uperiority^ but in concrete with fome 
co-relative objeft. In this phrafe, for ex- 
ample, the tree above the cave^ the word 
above exprefles a certain relation between 
the tree and the cave^ and it exprefles this 
relation in concrete with the co- relative ob- 
je6t, the cave. A prepofition always re- 
quires, in order to complete the fenfe, fomc 
other word to come after it; as may be ob- 
ferved in this particular inftance. Now, I 
fay, the original invention of fuch words 
would require a yet greater effort of abftrac- 
tion and generalization, than that of nouns 
adjeftive. Firft of all, a relation is, in it- 
felf, a more roetaphyfical objedt than a qua« 
llty. Nobody can be at a lofs to explain 
what is meant by a quality; but few people 
will find themfelves able to exprefs, very 
diftindly, what is underftood by a relation* 
Qualities are almofl always the objeds of 
our external fenfes; relations never are. 
Kfo wonder, therefore, that the one fet of 
s £ 2 obje^s 
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objeds fhould be fo much more compre- 
henfible than the other. Secondly, though 
prepofitions always exprefs the relation 
which they ftand for, in concrete with the 
co-relative pbjeft, they could not have ori- 
ginally been formed without a confiderable 
effort of abftradlion. A prepofition denotes 
a relation, and nothing but a relation. But 
before men could inftitute a word, which 
fignified a relation, and nothing but a rela- 
tion, they muft have been able, in fome 
meafure, to conlider this relation abftradl- 
edly from the related objeds; fince the 
idea of thofe objefts does not^ in any re- 
fped, enter into the fignification of the 
prepofition. The invention of fuch a word, 
therefore, muft have required a confider- 
able degree of abftradlion. Thirdly, a 
prepofition is from its nature a general 
word, which, from its very firft inftitutioQ^ 
muft have been confidered as equally ap- 
plicable to denote any other fimilar rela- 
tion, ^riie man who firft invented the 
word alwvc^ muft not only have diftin- 
guifhed, in fome meafure, the relation of 
^ip'criortty from the objeds which were fo 

related. 
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related, but he muft alfo have diftinguiflied 
this relation from other relations, fuch as, 
from the relation of inferiority denoted by 
the word bdow^ from the relation oijuxta-- 
pojition^ exprefled by the word befide^ and 
the like. He muft have conceived this 
word, therefore, as expreffive of a parti- 
cular fort or fpecies of relation diftindl from 
every other, which could not be done with- 
out a confiderable effort of comparifon and 
generalization. 

Whatever were the difficulties, therefore, 
which embarrafTed the firft invention of 
nouns adjedlive, the fame, and many more, 
muft have embarrafTed that of prepofitions* 
If mankind, therefore, ia the firft forma- 
tion of languages, feem to have, for fome 
time, evaded the neceffity of nouns adjec- 
tive, by varying the termination of the 
names of fubftances, according as thefe va- 
ried in fome of their moft important qua- 
lities, they would much more find them- 
felves under the neceffity of evading, by 
fome fimilar contrivance, the yet more 
difficult invention of prepofitions. The 
E E 3 different 
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different cafes in the ancient languages is 
a contrivance of precifely the fame kind* 
The genitive and dative cafes, in Greek 
and Latin, evidently fupply the place of 
the prepofitions ; and by a variation in the 
noun fubftantive, which (lands for the co- 
relative term, exprefs the relation which 
fubfifts between what is denoted by that 
noun fubftantive, and what is exprefled by 
fome other word in the fentence. In thefe 
cxpreffions, for example, fruElus arboris^ 
the fruit of the tree; facer Herculi^ f acred 
to Hercules ; the variations made in the co- 
relative words, arbor and Hercules^ exprefs 
the fame relations which are exprefled in 
Englifh by the prepofitions o/'and to. 

To exprefs a relation in this manner, did 
not require any effort of abftradion. It 
was not here exprefled by a peculiar word 
denoting relation and nothing but relation, 
but by . a variation upon the co-relative 
term. It was exprefled here, as it appears 
in nature, not as fomething feparated and 
detached, but as thoroughly mixed and 
blended with the co-relative objeil. 

To 
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To exprefs relation in this manner, did 
not require any effort of generalization. 
The words arboris and Hcrculi^ while they 
involve in their fignification the fame rela- 
tion exprefled by the Englifh prepofitions of 
and to^ are not like thofe prepofitions, ge- 
neral words, which can be applied to ex- 
prefs the fame relation between whatever 
other objeds it might be obferved to fub- 

fia. 

. To exprefs relation in this manner did 
not require any eflfort of comparifon. The 
words urboris and Herculi are not general 
words intended to denote a particular fpe* 
cies of relations which the inventors of 
thofe expreflions meant, in confequence of 
fome fort of comparifon, to feparate and 
diflinguifh from every other fort of relation. 
The example, indeed, of this contrivance 
would foon probably be followed, and who- 
ever had occafion to exprefs a fimilar rela- 
tion between any other objects would be 
very apt to do it by making a fimilar variation 
on the name of the co- relative objeft. This, 
I fay, would probably, or rather certainly 
£ £ 4 happen} 
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happen ; but it would happen without any 
intention or forefight in thofe who firft fet 
the example, and who never meant to 
cftablifh any general rule. TTie general 
rule would eftablifli itfelf infenfibly, and 
by fii^w degrees, in confequence of that 
love of analogy and fimilarity of found, 
which is the foundation of by far the greater 
part of the rules of grammar. 

» 
To exprefs relation, therefore, by a vari- 
ation in the name of the co-relative objed, 
requiring neither abftradiion, nor general- 
ization, nor comparifon of any kind, would, 
at firft, be much more natural and eafy, 
than to exprefs it by thofe general words 
called prepofitions, of which the firft in- 
vention muft have demanded fome degree 
of all thofe operations. 

The number of cafes is different in dif- 
ferent languages. There are five in the 
Greek, fix in the Latin, and there are faid 
to be ten in the Armenian language. It 
muft have naturally happened that there 
Ihould be a greater or a fmaller number of 

cafes^ 
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cafes, according as in the terminations of 
nouns fubftantive the firft formers cf any 
language happened to have eflabliflied a 
greatet or a fmaller number of variations, 
in order to exprefs the different relation^ 
they had occafion to take notice of, before 
the invention of thofe more general and 
abftradl prepofitions which could fupply 
their place. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to obferve 
that thofe prepofitions, which in modern 
languages hold the place of the ancient 
cafes, are, of all others, the mod general, 
and abflraA, and metaphyfical ; and of 
confequence would probably be the laft 
invented. Afk any man of common acute- 
nefs. What relation is expreffed by the pre- 
pofition above? He will readily anfwer, 
that of fuperiority. By the prepofition 
below ? He will as quickly reply, that of 
inferiority. But afk him, what relation is 
; expreffed by the prepofition of and, if he 
has not beforehand employed his thoughts a 
good deal upon thefe fubjefts, you may 
fafely allow him a week to confider of his 

anfwer. 
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anfwer. The prepofitions above and bdoip 
do not denote any of the relations exprefled 
by the cafes in the ancient languages. But 
the prepofition g/J denotes the fame relation^ 
which is in them expreflfed by the genitive 
cafe ; and which it is eafy to obferve, is of 
a very metaphyfical nature. The prepo- 
fition of^ denotes relation in general, con- 
fidered in concrete with the co-relative ob- 
jed. It marks that the noun fubftantive 
which goes before it, is fomehow or other 
related to that which comes after it, but 
without in any refpedit afcertaining, as is 
done by the prepofition above^ what is the 
peculiar nature of that relation. We often 
apply it, therefore, to exprefs the moft op- 
pofite relations ; becaufe, the moft oppofite 
relations agree fo far that each of them com- 
prehends in it the general idea or nature of 
a relation. We fay, the father of the f%tt^ 
and tbefon of the father ; the fir-trees of the 
forejiy and iht foreji of the fr- trees. The 
relation in which the father ftands to the 
fon, is, it is evident, a quite oppofite re* 
lation to that in which the fon ftands to the 
father; that in which the parts ftand to the 

whole. 
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whole, IS quite oppofite to that la which 
the whole ftands to the parts. The word 
o/i however, ferves very well to denote all 
thofe relations, becaufe in itfelf it denotes no 
particular relation, but qnly relation in 
general ; and fo far as any particular rela- 
tion is colleded from fuch expref&ons, it is . 
inferred by the mind, not from the prepo- 
fition itfelf, but from the nature and ar- 
rangement of the fubftantives, between 
which the prepofition is placed. 

What I have faid concerning the prepo- 
fition of^ may in fome meafure be applied to 
the prepofitions to^ for^ witb^ by^ and to 
whatever other prepofitions are made ufe 
of in modem languages, to fupply the place 
of the ancient cafes. They all of them ex- 
prels very abftradt and metaphyfical rela- 
tions, which any man, who takes the 
trouble to try it, will find it extremely 
difEcult to exprefs by nouns fubftantive, ia 
the fame manner as we may exprefs the 
relation denoted by the prepofition above^ 
by the noun iyxh^rAvft fuperioriiy. They 
all of them, however, exprefs fome fpecific 

relation. 
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relation, and are, confequently, none of 
them fo abftradb as the prepofition of^ which 
may be regarded as by far the moft meta- 
phyfical of all prepofitions. The prepofi- 
tioHB, therefore, which are capable of fup- 
plying the place of the ancient cafes, being 
more abftrafl than the other prepofitions, 
would naturally be of more diflScult inven- 
tion. The relations at the fame time which 
thofe prepofitions exprefs, are, of all others, 
thofe which we have moft frequent occa- 
fion to mention. The prepofitions above^ 
below^ near^ wilbln^ without^ ogainji^ &c, 
are much more rarely made ufe of, in 
modern languages, than the prepofitions of^ 
to^ for^ witb^ from^ by. A prepofition of 
the former kind will not occur twice in a 
page ; we can fcarce compofe a fingle fen- 
tence without the afliftance of one or two 
of the latter. If thefe latter prepofitions, 
therefore, which fupply the place of the 
cafes, would be of fuch difficult invention 
on account of their abftfadednefs, fome 
expedient, to fupply their place, muft have 
been of indifpenfable neceffity, on account 
of the frequent occafion which men have 

to 
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to take notice of the relations which 
they denote. Bjit there is no expedient fo 
obvious, as that of varying the terminatioa 
of one of the principal words. 

It is, perhaps, unneceflary to obferve, 
that there are fome of the cafes in the 
ancient languages, which, for particular 
reafons, cannot be reprefented by any pre- 
pofitions. Thefe are the nominative, 
accufative, and vocative cafes. In thoie 
modern languages which do not admit of 
any fuch variety in the terminations of 
their nouns fubftantive, the correfpondent 
relations are exprefled by the place of the 
words, and by the order and conflru£tion of 
the fentence. 

. As men have frequently ocafion to make 
mention of multitudes as well as of fmgle 
objeds, it became neceflary that they ihould 
have fome method of exprefling numbep» 
Number may be exprefled either by a par- 
ticular word, exprefling number in general^ 
fuch as the words many^ morCy &c. or by 

fome 
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numeral diftindions* But whether it ex« 
prefled thofe diftindlbns by three general 
words, or by variations upon the nouns 
fubftantive, denoting the things numbered, 
I do not remember to have met with any 
thing whioh could determine. 

As all the fame relations which fubfift 
between fingle may likewife fubfift between 
numerous obje&s, it is evident there would 
be occafion for the fame number of cafes 
in the dual and in the plural, as in the 
lingular number. Hence the intricacy and 
complexnefs of the declenfions in all the 
ancient languages. In the Greek there are 
five cafes in each of the three numbers, 
coqfequently fifteen in all. 

As nouns adjedive, in the ancient Ian-* 
guages, varied their terminations according 
to the gender of the fubftantive to which 
they were applied, fo did they likewife, ac- 
cording to the cafe and the number. Every 
noun adjedive in the Greek language, 
therefore, having three genders, and three 
lumbers, and five cafes in each number, 

may 
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may be confidered as having five and forty 
different variations. The firft formers of 
language feem to have varied the termi- 
nation of the adjeftive, according to the 
cafe and the number of the fubftantive^ for 
the fame reafon Mrhich made them vary it 
according to the gender; the love of 
analogy^ and of a certain regularity of 
found. In the fignification of adje£tives 
there is neither cafe nor number^ and th^ 
meaning of fuch words is always precifely 
the fame, notwithftanding all the variety 
of termination under which they appear^ 
Magnus vir^ magni viri^ tnagnotum 'Oirorum^ 
a great man^ of a great man^ of great men ; 
in all thefe expreflions the words magnus^ 
magniy magnorum^ as Ivell as the word great^ 
have precifely one and the fame fignification^ 
though the fubflantives to which they zxt 
applied have not. The difference of ter- 
mination in the noun adjedtive is accom- 
panied Ivith no fort of difference in thd 
meaning. An adjedive denotes the quali- 
fication of a noun fubflantive. But thd 
different relations in which that lioun fub- 
ftantive may occafionally (land, can make 

VOL. lU F F VL% 
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numeral diftindions. But whether it tx^ 
preflfed thofe diflindtions by three general 
words, or by variations upon the nouns 
fubftantive, denoting the things numbered, 
I do not remember to have met with any 
thing whioh could determine* 

As all the fame relations which fubfift 
between fingle may likewife fubfift between 
numerous objeds, it is evident there would 
be occafion for the fame number of cafes 
in the dual and in the plural, as in the 
lingular number. Hence the intricacy and 
complexnefs of the declenfions in all the 
ancient languages. In the Greek there are 
five cafes in each of the three numbers, 
coqfequently fifteen in all. 

As nouns adjedive, in the ancient Ian-* 
guages, varied their terminations according 
to the gender of the fubftantive to which 
they were applied, fo did they likewife, ac- 
cording to the cafe and the number. Every 
noun adje<^ive in the Greek language, 
therefore, having three genders, and three 
numbers, and five cafes in each number, 

may 
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may be confidefed as having five and forty 
different variations. The firft formers o^ 
language feem to have varied the termi- 
nation of the adjedive, according to the 
cafe and the number of the fubftantive, for 
the fame reafon which made them Vary it 
according to the gender; the love of 
analogy, and of a cl^rtain regularity of 
found. In the (ignification of adje£tives 
there is neither cafe nor number, and th^ 
meaning of fuch words is always precifely 
the fame, notwithftanding all the variety 
of termination under which they appear4 
Magnus vir^ magni viri^ magnotum virorum^ 
a great man^ of a great man^ of great men ; 
in all thefe expreflions the words magnus^ 
magni^ magnorum^ as tircU as the word great^ 
have precifely one and the fame fignification^ 
though the fubftantives to which they are 
applied have not. The difference of ter- 
mination in the noun adjedtive is accom- 
panied with no fort of difierende in the 
meaning. An adjedive denotes the quali- 
fication of a noun fubftantive. But the 
different relations in which that ilioun fub- 
ftantive may occaiionally fland, can make 
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no fort of difference upoa its qualifica* 
lion. 

If the declenfions of the ancient lan- 
guages are fo very complex, their conjuga- 
tions are infinitely more fo. And the com- 
plexnefs of the one is founded upon the fame 
principle with that of the other, the diffi- 
culty of forming, in the beginnings of lan- 
guage, abftradl and general terms. 

Vierbs muft neceflarily have -been coeval 
with the very firft attempts towards the 
formation of language. No affirmation 
can be exprefled without the affiftance of 
fome verb. We never fpeak but in order 
to exprefs our opinion that fomething ei- 
ther is or is not. But the word denoting 
this event, or this matter of fad, which is 
the fubjed of our affirmation, muft always 
be a verb. 

Imperfonal verbs, which exprefs in one 
word a complete event, which preferve in 
the expreffion that perfect fimplicity and 
unity, which there always is in the objedl 

and 
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and in the idea, and which fuppofe no ah* 
ftradion, or metaphyfical divifion of the 
event into its feveral conftituent members 
of fubjedl and attribute, would, in all pro* 
babilitjr, be the fpecies of verbs firft invented. 
The verbs//////, // rains ; ningit^ itfnows ; /©- 
nat^ it thunders] lucet^ it is day; turbatur^ 
there is a confufion^ &c. each of them ex- 
prefs a complete affirmation, the whole of 
an event, with that perfed fimplicity and 
unity with which the mind conceives it ia 
nature. On the contrary, the phrafes, 
Alexander amhulat^ Alexander walks; Petrus 
Jedet^ Peter fttSy divide the event, as it Were, 
into two parts, the perfon or fubjed, and 
the attribute, or matter of fadl, affirmed of 
that fubjeft. But in nature, the idea or 
conception of Alexander walking, is as per- 
fedly and completely one fimple concep- 
tion, as that of Alexander not walking. 
The divifion of this event, therefore, into 
two parts, is altogether artificial, and is the 
effeft of the imperfeftion of language, 
which, upon this, as upon many other oc- 
cafions, fupplies, by a number of words, the 
want of one, which could exprefs at once 
F F 2 the 
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;thc whole matter of fafl: that was meant ta 
Ibe affirmed. Every body muft obferve 
how much rsore fimplicity there is in the 
natural expreffion, pluit^ than in the more 
artificial expreffions, imbcr decidit^ the rain 
Jails ; or tempejlas cjl pluvia^ the weather is 
rainy. In thefe two laft expreffions, the 
Ifimple event, or matter of fa£l, is artificially 
fplit and divided in the one, into two ; in 
.the other, into three parts. In each of 
them it is exprefled by a fort of gramma- 
tical circumlocution, of which the fignifi- 
cancy is founded upon a certain metaphy- 
fical analyfis of the component parts of the 
idea exprefled by the word //////. The firft 
verbs, therefore, perhaps even the firft words, 
made ufe ctf in the beginnings of language, 
would in all probability be fuch imperlbnal 
verbs. It is obferved accordingly, I am 
told by the Hebrew grammarians, that the 
radical words of their language, from which 
all the others are derived, are all of them 
verbs, and imperfonal verbs. 

It is eafy to conceive how, in the pro- 
grcfe of language, thofe imperfonal verbs 

fliould 
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fhould become perfonal. Let us fuppofe^ 
for example, that the word venity ?t contest 
was originally an imperfonal verb, and that 
it denoted, not the coming of fomething in 
general, as at prefent, but the coming of a 
particular objeft, fuch as the Lion. The 
firft favage inventors of language, we fliall 
fuppofe, when they obferved the approach 
of this terrible animal, were accuftomed 
to cry out to one another, venit^ that is, the 
lion comes ; and that this word thus expreflT- 
ed a complete event, without the affiftancc 
of any other. Afterwards, when, on the 
further progrefs of language, they had be- 
gun to give names to particular fub- 
ftances, whenever they obferved the ap- 
proach of any other terrible obje£t, they 
would naturally join the name of that ob- 
je£t to the word venit^ and cry out, venit 
urfnSy venit lupus. By degrees the word 
'vcnit would thus come to fignify the com- 
ing of any terrible objeft, and not merely 
the coming of the lion. It would now, 
therefore, exprefs, not the coming of a par- 
ticular objed, but the coming of an pb- 
je£l of a particular kind. Having become 
F F 3 more 
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more general in its fignification, it could 
no longer reprefent any particular diftind 
event by itfelf, and without the aifiilance 
of a noun fubftantive, which might ferve 
to afcertain and determine its fignification. 
It would now, therefore, have become, a 
perfona], inftead of an imperfonal verb. 
We may eafily conceive how, in the fur- 
ther progrefs of fociety, it might ft ill grow 
more general in its fignification, and come 
to fignify, as at prefent, the approach of any 
thing whatever, whether good, bad, or in- 
different. 

It is probably in fome fuch manner as 
this, that almoft all verbs have become per- 
fonal, and that mankind have learned by 
degrees to fplit and divide almoft every event 
into a grear number of metaphyfical parts» 
cxprefled by the different parts of fpeech, va- 
rioufly combined in the different members 
of every phrafe and fentence *. The fame 

fort 

* As the far greater part of verbs exprefs, at prefent, 
not an event, but the attribute of an event, and, confc- 
qucntly, require a fubjeft, or nominative cafe, to 
complete thcii: fignilication, fome grammarians, not 

having 
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fort of progrefs feemsto have been made 
in the art of fpeaking ^s in the art of writ- 
ing. When mankind firft began to attempt 
to exprefs their ideas by writing, every cha- 
radler reprefented a whole word. But the 
number of words being almoft infinite, the 
memory found itfelf quite loaded and op- 
prefled by the multitude of charaders which 
it was obliged to retain. Neceflity taught 
them, therefore, to divide words into their 
elements, and to invent characters which 
Ihould reprefent, not the words themfelves, 
but the elements of which they were com- 
pofed. In confequence of this invention, 
every particular word came to be repre- 
fented, not by one charader, but by a mul- 

having attended to this progrefs of nature^ and being ^ 
defirous to make their common rules quite univerfal, and [ 
without any exception, have infided that all verbs re- j 
quired a nominative, either exprefled or underftood; and [ 
have, accordingly, put themfelves to the torture to find [ 
fome awkward, nominatives to thofe few verbs, which j 
ftill exprefling a complete cvept, plainly admit of none. | 
P/uitf for example, according to SanffiuSy means pluvia \ 
pluity in Engliih, the rain rains. See Sandii Minerva, 1 
1. 3. c. I. 

F F 4 titude 
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titude of chandlers ; and the expreffion of 
it in writing became much more intricate 
and complex than before. But though 
particular words were thus repref(;nted by 
a greater number of chara^ers, the whole 
language was exprelTed bv a much fmaller, 
and about four and twenty letters were 
found capable of fupplying the place of that 
immenfe multitude of charadlers, which 
were requlfite before. In the fame man-» 
ner, in the beginnings of language, men 
feem to have attempted to exprefs every 
particular event, which they had occafion 
jo take notice of, by a particular word, 
which expreved at once the whole of that 
event. But as the number of words muft, 
in this cafe, have become really infinite, 
in ccnfequence of the really infinite variety 
of events, men found themfelves partly 
compelled by neceflity, and partly con- 
duced by nature, to divide every event 
into what may be called its metaphyfical 
elements, and to inftitute words, which 
ihould denote not fo much the events, a« 
(he elements of which they wer? compofed. 

The 
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The expreffion of every particular event, 
became in this manner more intricate and 
comple«9 but the whole fyftem of the Ian-* 
guage became more coherent, more coa-r 
ne£ted, more eafily retained and compre- 
hended. 

When verbs, from being originally im- 
perfonal, had thus, by the divifion of the 
event into its metaphyfical elements, be- 
come perfonal, it is natural to fuppofe that 
they would firft be made ufe of in the third 
perfon fmgulan No verb is ever ufed im- 
perfonally in our language, nor, fo far as I 
know, in any other modern tongue. But 
in the ancient languages, whenever any 
verb is ufed imperfonally, it is always ia 
the third perfon lingular. The termina- 
. tion of thofe verbs, which are ftill always 
imperfonal, is conftantly the fame with 
that of the third perfon fingular of per-? 
fonal verbs. The confideration of thefe 
circumftances, joined to the naturalnefs of 
the thing itfclf, may ferve to convince u« 
that verbs firft became perfonal in what ia 
Qow called the third perfon fingular. 

But 
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But as the event, or matter of fadlj which 
is^i^^refled by a verb, may be affirmed 
cither of the perfon who fpeaks, dl- of the 
pcrfon who is fpoken to, as well as of fome 
third perfon or objeft, it became neceflary 
to fall upon fome method of expreffing 
thefe two p-'^culiar relations of the event. 
In the Englifh language this is commonly 
done, by prefixing, what are called the per- 
fonal pronouns, to the general word which 
expreffes the event affirmed. / came^ you 
€ami\ he or // came; in thefe phrafes the 
event of having come is, in the firft, affirm- 
ed of the fpeaker ; in the fecond, of the 
peiToti fpoken to ; in the third, of fome 
other perfon, or objedT:. The firft formers 
of language, it may be imagined, might 
have done the Hime thing, and prefixing in 
the fame manner the two firft perfonal pro- 
nouns, to the fame termination of the 
verb, which exprefled the third perfon 
fingular, might have faid ego venit^ tu venit^ 
as well as ille or illud venit. And I make 
no doubt but they would have done fo, if at 
the time when they had firft occafion to ex- 

prefs 
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prefs thefe relations of the verb, there had 
been any -fuch words as either ego or tu in 
their language. But in this early period of 
the language which we are now endeavour- 
ing to defcribe, it is extremely improbable 
that any fuch words would be known. 
Though cuftom has now rendered them 
familiar to us, they, both of them, exprefs 
ideas extremely metaphyfical and abftra€b. 
The word /, for example, is a word of a 
very particular fpecies. Whatever fpeaks 
may denote itfelf by this perfonal pronoun* 
The word /, therefore, is a general word, 
capable of being predicated, as the logicians 
fay, of an infinite variety of objedls. It 
differs, however, from all other genera! 
words in this refpeit; that the objedls of 
which it may be predicated, do not form 
any particular fpecies of objects diftinguifh- 
ed from all others. The word /, does not, 
like the word man^ denote a particular clafs 
of objefis, feparated from all others by pe- 
culiar qualities of their own. It is far from 
being the name of a fpecies, but, on the 
contrary, whenever it is made ufe of, it 
always denotes a precife individual, the 

particular 
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particalar perfon who then fpeaks« It may 
be laid to be, at once, both what the logi- 
cians call, a fingular, and what they call, a 
common term ; and to join in its (ignifica- 
lion the feemingly oppofite qualities of the 
mod precife individuality, and the mod 
cxtenfive generalization. This word, 
therefore, exprefling fo very abftra£l: and 
metaphyfical an idea, would not eafily or 
readily occur to the firft formers of lan^ 
jguage. What are called the perfonal pro- 
'• nouns, it may be obfcrved, are among the 
■ laft words of which children leam to make 
ufe. A child, fpeaking of itfelf^ fays, Billy 
walks^ Billy fitSy inftead of / walk^ I fit. 
As in the beginnings of language, therefore, 
mankind feem to have evaded the invention 
of at leaft the more abftraft prepofitions, 
and to have exprefled the fame relations 
which thefe now ftand for, by varying the 
termination of the co-relative term, fo they 
like wife would naturally attempt to evade 
the necefTity of inventing thofe more ab- 
ftrad: pronouns by varying the termination 
of the verb, according as the event which 
it exprefled was intended to be affirmed of 

the 
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the firft, fecondy or third perfon. -This ^ 
feems, accordingly, to be the univerfal ; 
practice of all the ancient languages. In | 
Latin, veni^ veni/liy venity fufEciently deaote, I 
without aay other addition, the different ! 
events expreffed by the Englifh phrafes, / i 
camcy you camCy he or // came. The verb - 
would, for the fame reafon, vary its ter- 
mination, according as the event was in- 
tended to be affirmed of the firft, fecond, 
or third perfons plural ; and what is expreff- 
ed by the Englifh phrafes, we came^ ye 
came^ they came^ would be denoted by the 
Latin words, venimus^ ventJltSy venerunt. 
Thofe primitive languages, too, which, up- 
on account of the difficulty of inventing 
numeral names, had introduced a dual, as 
Well as a plural number, into the declenfion 
of their nouns fubftantive, would probably, 
from analogy, do the fame thing in the 
conjugations of their verbs. And thus in 
all thofe original languages, we might ex- 
pe^ to find, at leaft fix, if not eight or nine 
variations, in the termination of every verb, 
according as the event which it denoted was 
meant to be affirmed of the firft, fecond, or 

third 
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third perfons fingular, dual, or pluraL 
Thefe variations again being repeated, along 
with others, through all its different tenfes, 
through all its different modes, and through 
all its different voices, muft neceffarily have 
rendered their conjugations flill more intri- 
cate and complex than their declenfions. 

Language would probably have con- 
tinued upon this footing in all countries, 
nor would ever have grown more fimple in 
its declenfions and conjugations, had it not 
become more complex in its compofitionf 
in confequence of the mixture of feveral 
languages with one another, occafioned by 
the mixture of different nations. As long 
as any language was fpoke by thofe only 
who learned it in their infancy, the intri- 
cacy of its declenfions and conjugations 
could occafion no great embarraffment. 
The far greater part of thofe who had oc- 
cafion to fpeak it, had accquired it at fo very 
early a period of their lives, fo infenfibly 
and by fuch flow degrees, that they were 
fcarce ever fenfible of the difficulty. But 
when two nations came to be mixed with 

one 
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one another, either by conqueft or mi- 
gration, the cafe would be very different. 
Each nation, in order to make itfelf intelli- t 
gible to thofe with whom it was under the ! 
neceffity of converfing, would be obliged to 
learn the language of the other. The 
greater part of individuals too, learning the 
new language, not by art, or by remount- 
ing to its rudiments and firft principles, but 
by rote, and by what they commonly 
heard in converfation, would be extremely 
perplexed by the intricacy of its declenfions 
and conjugations. They would endeavour, { 
therefore, to fupply their ignorance of thefe, ! 
by whatever fhift the language could afford | 
them. Their ignorance of the declenfions 1 
they would naturally fupply by the ufe of | 
prepofitions ; and a Lombard, who was \ 
attempting to fpeak Latin, and wanted to j 
exprefs that fuch a perfon was a citizen of j 
Rome, or a benefactor to Rome, if he hap- • 
pened not to be acquainted with the genitive ; 
and dative cafes of the word Roma, would : 
naturally exprefs himfelf by prefixing the • 
prepofitions aJ and Je to the nominative ; 
and, inflead of Rom^j would fay, ad Rqma^ - 

and 
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and de Roma. Al Roma and iS Roma^ ac- 
cordingly, is the manner in which the 
prefent Italians, the defcendants of the 
ancient Lombards and Romans, expreis 
this and all other fimilar relations. And in 
this manner prepofitions feem to have been 
introduced, in the room of the ancient de- 
clenfions. The fame alteration has, I am 
informed, been produced upon the Greek 
language, (ince the taking of Conflantinople 
by the Turks. The words are, in a great 
meafure, the fame as before ; but the gram- 
mar is entirely loft, prepofitions having 
come in the place of the old declenfions. 
This change is undoubtedly a fimplificati^ 
of the language, in point of rudiments and 
principle. It introduces, inftead of a great 
variety of declenfions, one univerfal de- 
clenfion, which is the fame in every word, 
of whatever gender, number, or termina- 
tion. 

A fimilar expedient enables men, in the 
fituation above-mentioned, to get rid of al- 
moft tlie whole intricacy of their conjuga- 
tions. There is in every language a verb, 
12 l(Aowa 
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known by the name of the fubftantive verb ; 7 
in Latin, fum ; in Englifh, / am. This , 
verb denotes not the exiftence of any par- 
ticular event, but exiftence in general. It 
is, upon this account, the moft ab(lra£t and ; 
metaphyfical of all verbs; and confequently^ . 
could by no means be a word of early in- : 
vention. When it came to be invented, 
however, as it had all the tenfes and modes 
of any other verb, by being joined with the 
paflive participle, it was capable of fupply- ; 
ing the place of the whole paflive voice,^ 
and of rendering this part of their conjuga- 
tions as Ample and uniform, as the ufe of . 
prepofitions had rendered their declenfions* ■ 
A Lombard, who wanted to fay, / am loved ^ 
but could not recolledl the word amory 
naturally endeavoured to fupply his igno- 
rance, by faying, ego fum amatus. lofono 
amatOy is at this day the Italian expreflion, 
which correfponds to the Englifh phrafe 
above mentioned. 

There is another verb, which, in the : 
fame manner, runs through all languages, 
and which is diftinguifhed by the name of 

VOL. IJ. o c the 
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the pofleflive verb ; in Latin, habeo ; in 
£ngli(h, / have. This verb, likewife, de- 
notes an event of an extremely abflra€l and 
metaphyfical nature, and, confequently, can- 
. not be fuppofed to have been a word of tbe 
earlieft invention. When it came to be 
invented, however, by being applied to the 
paflive participle, it was capable of fupply- 
ing a great part of the adtive voice, as the 
Tubftantive verb had fupplied the whole of 
the paflive. A Lombard, who wanted to 
fay, / bad loved^ but could not recoiled 
the word amavtram^ would endeavour to 
fupply the place of it, by faying either ego 
babebam amatumy or ego babui amatutn. lo 
Qvcvd amato^ or lo ebbi amato^ are the cor- 
refpondent Italian expreflions at this day. 
And thus upon the intermixture of different 
nations with one another, the conjugations, 
by means of different auxiliary verbs, were 
made to approach towards the fimplicity and 
uniformity of the declenfions. 

In general it may be laid down for a 
maxim, that the more fimple any language 

is 
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U in Its compofition, the more complex it ' 
mud be ia its declenfions and conjugations; 
and on the contrary, the more fimple it is 
in its declenfions and conjugations, the 
more complex it muft be in its compofi-^ | 
tion. 

The Greek feems to be, in a great mea- 
fure, a fimple, uncompounded language^ 
formed from the primitive jargon of thofe 
wandering favages, the ancient Hellenians 
and Pelafgians, from whom the Greek na- 
tion is faid to have been defcended. All 
the words in the Greek language are de- 
rived from about three hundred primitives^ 
a plain evidence that the Greeks formed 
their language almoft entirely among them- 
felves, and that when they had occafion 
for a new word, they were not accuftomed, 
as we are, to borrow it from fome foreign 
language, but to form it, either by eompo- 
fition, or derivation from fome other word 
or words, in their own. Tlie declenfiona 
and conjugations, therefore, of the Greek 
are much more complex than thofe of any 
G o 2 other 
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other European language with which I am 
acquainted. 

The Latin is a compofition of the Greek 
and of the ancient Tufcan languages. Its 
declcDfions and conjugations accordingly 
are much lefs complex than thofe of the 
Greek; it has dropt the dual number in 
both. Its verbs have no optative mood 
diftinguiflied by any peculiar termination. 
They have but one future. They have no 
aorift diftindt from the preterit-perfedl ; 
they have no middle voice ; and even many 
of their tenfes in the paflive voice are eked 
out, in the fame manner as in the modern 
languages, by the help of the fubftantive 
verb joined to the paffive participle. In both 
the voices, the number of infinitives and 
participles is much fmaller in the Latin than 
in the Greek. 

The French and Italian languages are 

each of them compounded, the one of the 

Latin, and the language of the ancient 

Franks, the other of the fame Latin, and 

5 the 
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the language of the ancient Lombards. As 
they are both of them, therefore, more 
complex in their compofition than the La« 
tin, fo are they likewife more fimple in 
their declenfions and conjugations. With 
regard to their declenfions, they have both 
of them loft their cafes altogether ; an^ with 
regard to their conjugations, they have 
both g[ them loft the whole of the paffive, 
and fome part of the adive voices of their 
verbs. The want of the paffive voice they 
fupply entirely by the fubftantive verb 
joined to the paflive participle; and they 
make out part of the adive, in the fame 
manner by the help of the pofleflive verb 
and the fame paflive participle. 

The Englifh is compounded of the 
French and the ancient Saxon languages^ 
The French was introduced into Britain by 
the Norman conqueft, and continued, till 
the time of Edward III. to be the fole lan«- 
guage of the law as well as the principal 
language of the court. The Englifli, which 
came to be fpoken afterwards, and which 
continues to be fpoken now, is a mixture 
G G 3 of 
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of the ancient Saxon and this Norman 
French. As the Englifli language, there- 
fore, is more complex in its compofition 
than either the French or the Italian, fo is 
it likewife more (imple in its decleniions and 
conjugations. Thofe two languages retain, 
at leaft, a part of the diftin&ion of gen- 
ders, and their adjeftives vary their ter- 
mination according as they are applied to a 
mafculine or to a feminine fubftantive. But 
there is no fuch diftindiion in the Englilh 
language, whofe adjedives admit of no va- 
riety of termination. The French and 
Italian languages have, both of them, the 
remains of a conjugation ; and all thofe 
tenfes of the adtive voice, which cannot be 
exprefled by the pofleflive verb joined to the 
paflive {mrticiple, as well as many of thofe 
which can, are, in thofe languages, marked 
by varying the termination of the principal 
verb. But almoft all thofe other tenfes are 
in the Englifli eked out by other auxiliary 
verbs, fo that there is in this language fcarce 
even the remains of a conjugation. I love ^ 
I loved^ loving^ are all the varieties of ter- 
piination which the greater part of Englifli 

verb$ 
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verbs admit of. All the different modifica- 
tions of meaning, which cannot be expreffed 
by any of thofe three terminations, muft be 
made out by different auxiliary verbs joined 
to fome one or other of them. Two auxiliary 
verbs fupply all the deficiencies of the 
French and Italian conjugations; it requires 
more than half a dozen to fupply thofe of 
the Englifh, which, befides the fubflantive 
and poffeflive verbs, makes ufe of do^ dial 
ivilly would; Jhall^ Jhould; can^ could; 
may^ might. 

It is in this manner that language be- 
comes more fimple in its rudiments and 
principles, jufl in proportion as it grows 
more complex in its compofition, and the 
fame thing has happened in it, which com- 
monly happens with regard to mechanical 
engines. All machines are generally, when 
firfl invented, extremely complex in their 
principles, and there is often a particular 
principle of motion for every particular 
movement which it is intended they 
fliould perform. Succeeding improvers ob- 
ferve, that one principle may be fo applied 
004 as 
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as to produce feveral of thofe movefnents ; 
and thus the machine b^omes gcadtiaUj 
more and more fimple, and produces its 
efie^s with fewer wheels, and fewer prin- 
ciples of motion* In language, in the 
fagie manner, every cafe of every noun, 
and every tenfe of every verb, was origin- 
ally exprefled by a particular diilindi word, 
which ferved for this purpofe and for no 
other. But fucceeding observation dif-^ 
covered, that one fet of words was capable 
of fupplying the place of all that infinite 
number, and that four or five prepofitions, 
and half a dozen auxiliary veibs, were ca- 
pable of anfwering the end of all the de- 
clenfions, and of all the conjugations in 
the ancient languages. 

But this fimplification of languages, 
though it arifes, perhaps, from fimilar 
caufes, has by no means fimilar efieds with 
the correfpondent fimplification of ma- 
chines. The fimplification of machines 
renders them more and nwre perfed:, but 
this fimplification of the rudiments of lan- 
guages renders them more and more imper- 
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feft, and Icfs proper for many of the pur- 
pofes of language : and tliis for the follow- 
ing reafons. 

Flrft of alt, languages are by this fimpli- 
fication rendered more prolix, feveral words 
having become neceflary to exprefs what 
could have been expreffed by a iingle word 
before. Thus the words Dei and Deo^ in 
the Latih, fuflSciently {how, without any 
addition, y^hat relation the objedt fignified 
is underftpod to (land in to the objedls ex- 
preffed by the other words in the fcntcnce. 
But to exprefs the fame relation in Englifh, 
and in all other modern languages, we muft 
make ufe of, at leaft, two words, and fay, 
of God^ to God. So far as the declenfions 
are concerned, therefore, the modern lan- 
guages are much more prolix than the an- 
cient. The difference is flill greater with 
regard to the conjugations. What a Roman 
expreffed by the fingle word, amavijfcm^ an 
Englifhman is obliged to exprefs by four 
different words, I Jkould have loved. It is 
unneceflary to take any pains to fhow how 
fnuch this prolixnefs mufl enervate the elo* 

quence 
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quence of all modern languages. How 
much the beauty of any expreflion depends 
upon its concifenefs, is well known to thofe 
who have any experience in compofition. 

Secondly, this fimplification of the prin* 
ciples of languages renders them lefs agree- 
able to the ear. The variety of termination 
in the Greek and Latin, occadoued by their 
declenfions and conjugations, gives a fweet* 
nefs to their language altogether unknown 
to ours, and a variety unknown to any 
other modern language. In point of fweet- 
nefs, the Italian, perhaps, may furpafs the 
Latin, and almoft equal the Greek ; but in 
point of variety, it is greatly inferior to 
both. 

Thirdly, this fimplification, not only 
renders the founds of our language lefs 
agreeable to the ear, but it alfo reftrains us 
from difpofmg fuch founds as we have, in 
the manner that might be moft agreeable. 
It ties down many words to a particular 
fituation, though they might often be placed 
in another with much more beauty. In the 

Greek 
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Greek and Latin, though the adje&ive and 
fubftantive were feparated from one ano- 
ther, the correfpondence of their termina- 
tions ftili ihowed their mutual reference, 
and the feparation did not neceflarily oc- 
caiion any fort of confufion. Thus in the 
firft line of Virgil, 

Tityrc tu patulae recubans fub tegmlne fagi ; 

we eafily fee that tu refers to recubans^ and 
patula to fagi; though the related words arc 
feparated from one another by the interven- 
tion of feveral others ; becaufe the termina- 
tions, (Lowing the correfpondence of their 
cafes, determine their mutual reference. 
But if we were to tranflate this Kne lite- 
rally into Englifh, and fay, Tityrus^ thou 
of fpreading reclining under the Jhade 
hecby OEdipus himfelf could not make 
fenfe of it ; becaufe there is here no dif- 
ference of termination, to determine 
which fubftantive each adjedive belongs to. 
It is the fame cafe with regard to verbs. In 
Latin the verb may often be placed, with- 
out any inconvcniency or ambiguity, in any 

part 
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part of the fentence. But in Engllfh its 
place b almoft always precifely determined. 
It muft follow the fubjedlive and precede 
the objective member of the phrafe in al« 
moft all cafes. Thus in Latin whether you 
fay, Joannem verberavit Robertus^ or Robertus 
verberavit Joannem^ the meaning is pre- 
cifely the fame, and the termination fixes 
John to be the fufFerer in both cafes. But 
in Englifli John beat Robert^ and Robert beat 
yobriy have by no means the fame fignifica- 
tion. The place therefore of the three prin- 
cipal members of the phrafe is in the Eng- 
lifli, and for the fame reafon in the French 
and Italian languages, al mod always precifely 
determined; whereas in the ancient lan- 
guages a greater latitude is allowed, and the 
place of thofe members is often, in a great 
meafure, indifferent. We muft have re- 
courfe to Horace, in order to interpret fome 
parts of Milton's literal tranflation ; 

Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold. 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee } of flattering gales 
Unmindful — 

are 
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are verfcs which it is impoflible to interpret 
by any rules of our language. There are 
no rules in our language, by which any 
man could difcover, that, in the firft line, 
credulous referred to wbo^ and not to thee ; or 
that all gold referred to any thing ; or, that 
in the fourth Yintj unmindful referred to 
who in the fecond, and not to thee in the 
third ; or, on the contrary, that, in the fe- 
cond line, always vacant^ alwayt^ximiable^ re- 
ferred to thee in the third, and not to who 
in the fame line with it. In the Latin, in- 
deed, all this is abundantly plain. 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea. 
Qui femper vacuam, femper amabilem 
Sperat te; nefcius aurx fallacis. 

Becaufe the terminations in the Latin de- 
termine the reference of each adje<aive to 
its proper fubftantive, which it is impoffiblc 
for any thing in the Englifh to do. How 
much this power of tranfpofmg the order 
of their words muft have facilitated the 
compoiition of the ancients, both in 
verfe and profe, can hardly be imagined. 
That it muft greatly have facilitated their 

verfi- 
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verfification it is needlefs to obferve ; and 
in profe, whatever beautydepends upon the 
arrangement and conftrudion of the feveral 
members of the period, muft to them have 
been acquirable with much more eafe, and 
to much greater perfections than it can be 
to thofe whofe expreflion is conftantly con- 
fined by the prolixnefs, conib:unt| and mo- 
notony of modem languages. 



FINIS. 
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